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How the European Powers Divided 
Ten Million Square Miles of Land 


ation on record is the parceling out, 

within the past thirty-five years, of 

ten million square miles of African terri- 
tory among the land - hungry nations of 
western Europe. The area divided is two 
and one-half times the extent of all Europe, 
three and one-third times that of the con- 
tinental United States, two hundred and ten 
times that of the State of New York. If it 
comprises but nine-tenths of African soil, 
this is only because most of the remaining 
tenth had been appropriated in earlier days. 
Only thus lately has Africa been brought, 
as a whole, under foreign domination. The 


’ ‘HE most stupendous real-estate oper- 


penetration of the continent by white men 
has been in progress, however, through sev- 
eral thousands of years—some ethnologists 
say as much as ten thousand. And the 
story of this great, rich, backward section 
of the world has been little else than a 
record of exploration, conquest, and settle- ~ 
ment by Asiatic and European peoples. 
The theater of the earliest exploits of 
conquerors.and colonizers from beyond seas 
was, naturally, the territory most nearly 
adjacent to Asia and Europe—that is, the 
Nile valley and the Mediterranean shore 
westward to the Atlantic Ocean. Three 
peoples during antiquity acquired foothold 


THE ENGRAVING ON THIS PAGE SHOWS THE PLACE DU GOUVERNEMENT, THE CENTRAL SQUARE OF 
THE CITY OF ALGIERS, SHOWING A MOORISH MOSQUE AND MODERN FRENCH BUILDINGS 


From a copyrighted photograpgh by the H. C. White Company, New York 
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in this region, and drew Africa in some 
measure into the current of civilization. 
One was the Phenicians, another was the 
Greeks, and a third was the Romans. 
Phenicians from Tyre are known to have 
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whole of northern Africa between Egypt 
and the Atlantic. 

Sailing boldly beyond the Pillars of Her- 
cules, the Phenicians continued their ex- 
plorations southward along the coast of 





























HARBOR-FRONT OF THE .CITY OF ALGIERS, WITH THE INCLINED ROADWAY LEADING UP FROM THE 
DOCKS TO THE PLACE DU GOUVERNEMENT 


From a copyrighted photograph by the H. C. 


established trading-posts on the African 
coast earlier than tooo B.c. Carthage, 
founded as a Tyrian colony about 800 B.c., 
became, and for centuries remained, the 
principal city of the Mediterranean world. 
The commerce of its people, if not its 
political predominance, extended over the 





White Company, New York 


Morocco. About 520 B.c. Hanno, a Car- 
thaginian, pushed as far as Sierra Leone, 
within nine degrees of the equator—a feat 
not duplicated, save by the Arabs, until the 
great era of Portuguese exploration twenty 
centuries later. 

The» first..Europeans to play a réle in 
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A CAMP OF NOMAD ARABS IN THE INLAND REGION OF ALGERIA, BORDERING UPON THE SAHARA DESERT 


—ALGERIA CONTAINS ABOUT FOUR 


Africa were the Greeks, who made their 
influence felt in two regions chiefly. One 


was Cyrenaica, developed as a flourishing 
colony, with Cyrene, founded about 631 
B.c., aS its capital; although, being sur- 
rounded by deserts, the settlement had 
little contact inland. The other was Egypt, 
which, itself the seat of a civilization more 
than the Greek, was Hellenized 


ancient 





MILLION NATIVES AND ONE MILLION EUROPEAN SETTLERS 


until in the course of time it became, in 
the essentials of its culture, no less Greek 


than was Lacedemon or even Athens. 


In 332 B.c. Alexander the Great added 
Egypt to his empire, and from his death 
until that of Cleopatra, three hundred 
years after, the land of the Pharaohs was 
ruled by a Greek dynasty, the Ptolemies. 
It is-believed that during this period the 
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A MONUMENT OF ROMAN RULE IN NORTHERN AFRICA—-RUINS OF THE PRETORIUM AT LAMBESSA, 
NOW LAMBEZE, IN ALGERIA 
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TANGIER, THE CHIEF SEAPORT OF MOROCCO, LOOKING -OVER THE ONE-STORY WHITEWASHED MOORISH 
HOUSES TO THE STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR AND THE DISTANT SPANISH COAST BEYOND 


From a copyrighted photograth by the H. C. White Company, New York 


THE SCANTY RUINS THAT MARK THE SITE OF ANCIENT CARTHAGE, ONCE THE GREATEST CITY OF 
NORTHERN AFRICA, AND ROME'S RIVAL FOR THE MASTERY OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 


From a photograth by Brown Brothers, New York 
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THE BAB EL FAHZ, OR FEZ GATE, TANGIER, THE PRINCIPAL GATEWAY OF TANGIER ON THE 
LANDWARD SIDE OF THE CITY, SPANNING THE ROAD TO FEZ 


From a copyrighted photograth by the H. C. White Company, New York 


geography of the east African coast was 

faintly outlined as far south as Zanzibar. 
To both the Phenician power in the west 

and the Greek power in the east succeeded 


the authority of Rome. The steps in the 
extension of Roman dominion beyond the 
Mediterranean are commonplaces * of 
schoolboy knowledge. 

Most important among them were the 


“ery 


establishment of a protectorate over Egypt, 
in 168 B.c.; the destruction of Carthage, 
and the creation of the province of Africa 
—at first only the northeastern corner of 
Tunisia—in 146-145 B.c.; the gradual ex- 
tension of dominion over all remaining ter- 
ritory between Egypt and Tripoli, by 43 
B.c.; the conversion of Egypt from a pro- 
tectorate into a province, in 19 B.c.; and 
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ABOVE, LEOPOLDVILLE, A TRAD- 
ING-POST ON THE KONGO, TO 
WHICH A RAILWAY RUNS FROM 
MATADI, NEAR THE MOUTH OF 
THE GREAT RIVER-—IN THE 
CIRCLE, THE RAILWAY AT STAN- 
LEYVILLE, ON THE UPPER KON- 
GO, JUST UNDER THE EQUATOR 


From copyrighted photographs by 
Underwood & Underwood. N. Y. 


THE WATER-FRONT OF MOMBASA, BRITISH EAST AFRICA--MOMBASA IS AN IMPORTANT SHIPPING-POINT 
AND THE TERMINUS OF THE UGANDA RAILWAY, WHICH RUNS NEARLY SIX HUNDRED MILES INLAND 


From a photograth by Brown Brothers, New York 
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IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA—-A REGIMENT OF NATIVE TROOPS, PART OF THE CONSIDERABLE FORCES 
OF NATIVES ORGANIZED IN THE GERMAN COLONIES 


ZANZIBAR—A BATTERY OF OLD-FASHIONED CANNON ON THE WATER-FRONT IN FRONT OF THE 
SULTAN'S PALACE 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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the annexation of Morocco and adjacent 
lands in the time of Julius Cesar and the 
Emperor Augustus. From Nero onward 
the emperors held sway over the whole of 
north Africa from within sight of the 


To positive geographical knowledge, how- 
ever, the Romans added little. . After their 
era of power had passed,’ Africa still meant 
for the civilized world simply the coun- 
tries immediately bordering the southern 
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A STREET OF SHOPS IN ZANZIBAR—-THE ISLAND OF ZANZIBAR, OFF THE COAST OF GERMAN EAST 
AFRICA, IS A BRITISH PROTECTORATE, NOMINALLY RULED BY A MOHAMMEDAN SULTAN 


From a copyrighted photograth by Underwood & Underwood, New York ~ 


Canary Islands on the west to the Red Sea 
and the borders of Abyssinia on the east. 

A succession of explorers and leaders of 
military expeditions penetrated Morocco 
and the Sahara to considerable ®tances, 
and home-stayers were regaled with awe- 
inspiring tales of crocodiles, rhinoceroses, 
elephants, trees that grew with their roots 
upward, and other dangers to be encoun- 
tered and wonders to be seen by the suffi- 
ciently persistent traveler. 


shore of the Mediterranean. Nor-did the 
name acquire wider content for many hun- 
dreds of years. 
In the earlier Middle Ages, those por- 
tions of the continent which continued in 
contact with Asia and Europe - suffered 
strange vicissitudes. As the dominion of 
Rome dissolved, Egypt and Cyrenaica: fell 
definitely to the Eastern, or Byzantine, 
Empire; while the territories farther west 
passed from one possessor to another. 
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THE VICTORIA FALLS, A MAGNIFICENT CATARACT ON THE RIVER ZAMBEZI, IN RHODESIA, DIS- 
COVERED BY LIVINGSTONE IN 1855, AND NOW REACHED BY RAILWAY FROM CAPE TOWN 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


Near the middle of the fifth century a 
warlike tribe of Germans, the Vandals, 
crossing directly from Spain, took posses- 
sion of a large district, and made Carthage 
their capital. The early promise of their 
kingdom, however, was not fulfilled, and 
their invasion marks only a ripple upon the 
surface of the continent’s history. 

In the seventh century the dominion of 
Europe over African soil was terminated 
with dramatic suddenness, not to be re- 
vived for eight hundred years. The cause 
of the overturn was the irruption of the 
Arabs. 


Following the subjugation of Syria in 
634 and of Persia in 636, a wave of fanat- 
ical Mohammedanism swept down upon 
Egypt, engulfing it in 641, and then rolled 
steadily westward until within less than 
sixty years it had reached the Atlantic. 
Survivals of Roman and Christian civiliza- 
tion were largely exterminated. Arab in- 
fluences and the Mohammedan religion 
were stamped indelibly upon the entire 
country, and by degrees were carried south- 
ward across the Sahara. 

It was the Arabs who first developed the 
African slave-trade upon a _ considerable 
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MOUNT KILIMANJARO, ON THE NORTHERN BORDER OF GERMAN EAST AFRICA -— THIS IS THE HIGHEST 
MOUNTAIN IN AFRICA, NEARLY TWENTY THOUSAND FEET ABOVE THE SEA 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


AN AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHER WITH HIS PARTY OF NATIVE BEARERS ON THE SERINGETI PLAIN, 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


From avgopyrighted: photegrathiedinderwood & Underwood, New York 
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THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, THOUGH 








THE RAADZAAL, OR PARLIAMENT HOUSE, AT PRETORIA—PRETORIA, THE CAPITAL OF THE TRANSVAAL, 


IS THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT OF 
UNION LEGISLATURE MFETS AT CAPE TOWN 


THE 




















BULAWAYO, IN RHODESIA, THE VAST 














THE GRAVE OF CECIL RHODES, IN THE MATOPPO HILLS, NEAR 
BRITISH COLONY OF WHICH HE WAS THE CHIEF FOUNDER 
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scale; and in the course of their slave- 
raiding expeditions they penetrated to por- 
tions of the Egyptian Sudan, and of both 
the eastern and western coasts, not known 
to have been visited previously. In the 
fifteenth century, shortly after the taking 
of Constantinople, the Ottoman Turks 
seized Egypt and occupied the “ regencies ” 
of Algeria, Tunisia, and Tripoli. 

The honor of acquainting the world with 
the real extent of the African continent 
was reserved for, one of the smallest and 
least powerful of European states — Por- 
tugal. The relations of the Portuguese 
with Africa arose in part from the exten- 
sion of trading operations in the more ad- 
jacent portion of the continent, and in part 
from wars carried on in the course of the 
gigantic crusade whereby both Portugal and 
Spain were freed from Mohammedan rule. 


PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR 


Among the soldiers who in 1415 captured 
the great Moorish stronghold of Ceuta, 
opposite Gibraltar, was a son of the Por- 
tuguese king John I and his English queen, 
Philippa—Prince Henry the Navigator, a 
man who must be reckoned one of the great 
figures of history. Made governor of Ceuta, 
the prince conceived the ambitious project 
of conquering and colonizing the “ wealthy 
land ” extending southward along the Sa- 
hara’s western border. In 1418 or 1419 
he retired to the little town of Sagres, on 
Cape St. Vincent, and there established 


A TYPICAL BOER FARMHOUSE IN A RURAL DISTRICT OF SOUTH AFRICA 


what has been termed, rather fancifully, a 
“school of navigation.” 

What he did was, in the main, to collect 
maps and books and instruments, to receive 
and converse with sailors, chart-makers, and 
other persons with ideas on geographical 
subjects, and to send out expeditions, 
usually with the triple purpose of cap- 
turing slaves, spreading Christianity, and 
extending the range both of geographical 
knowledge and of Portuguese possessions. 

Little by little these expeditions en- 
larged the horizon of the known world. In 
or about 1433 Cape Bojador was rounded; 
in 1441 Nuno Tristam reached the Rio de 
Oro and passed Cape Blanco; four or five 
years later Cape Verde was discovered; 
and at the prince’s death, in 1460, ex- 
ploration had been carried as far as Sierra 
Leone. In previous ages these stretches of 
coast had been known to the Carthaginians, 
the Arabs, and perhaps the Genoese; but 
knowledge of them, by the fifteenth cen- 
tury, had entirely faded out. 

After Prince Henry’s death, the work 
was prosecuted by three successive sover- 
eigns, and the two thousand miles yet to 
be traversed before the southern extremity 
of the continent could be reached were 
covered with surprising rapidity. 

It is a matter of speculation whether 
Prince Henry ever conceived the possi- 
bility that India might be reached by cir- 
cumnavigating Africa. The second-century 
geographer Ptolemy, whose writings were 
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still influential in the fifteenth century, had 
denied very emphatically that such a thing 
could be done. In the absence of proof, 
however, others had felt free to express a 
different and equally weighty opinion. And, 
whether or not Prince Henry himself hoped 
to reach India, his successors «confidently 
expected to do so. 

With them, it was a fundamental pur- 
pose te capture the Oriental trade from the 
Venetians, taking advantage of the obstruc- 
tion to the Venetian overland traffic lately 
imposed by the Turks. And this was to 
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be accomplished by opening an all-water 
route to the East. 

Success was not long delayed. In 1471 
the equator was crossed; in 1482 a trading- 
post was established on the Gold Coast; 
in 1485 Diego Cam discovered the mouth 
of the Kongo; in 1486 Bartholomew Diaz 
reached the Cape of Storms, renamed by 
King John II the Cape of Good Hope; 
and in 1497-1499 Vasco da Gama, sailing 
by a straight line from the Cape Verde 
Islands to Good Hope, rounded the cape, 
visited Calicut, in southern India, and re- 





























MONUMENT OF PRESIDENT BRAND, IN FRONT OF THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT BLOEMFONTEIN, 


CAPITAL OF THE ORANGE FREE STATE--JAN HENDRIK BRAND WAS THE FOREMOST 
BOER STATESMAN BEFORE LOUIS BOTHA 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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THE SMALL MAPS ABOVE REPRESENT ANCIENT IDEAS OF GEOGRAPHY, 


WITH LIBYA (AFRICA) SUR- 


ROUNDED BY THE SEA, OR RIVER, OF OCEANUS~—THE LOWER MAP SHOWS AFRICA AS 
DELINEATED BY PTOLEMY, THE FAMOUS EGYPTIAN CARTOGRAPHER 
OF THE SECOND CENTURY AFTER CHRIST 


turned with the welcome information that 
the circumnavigation of Africa-was a prac- 
tical, as well as a theoretical, possibility. 
In the mean time had occurred the earlier 
voyages of Columbus and the acquisition 
by the Spaniards of a comprehensive claim 
upon “ the Indies,” making it necessary to 
establish some recognized delimitation of 
spheres of control. As early as 1479 Sura 
had conceded to Portugal. the es 
right of navigation 


2 









«thus assigned to Portugal. 
Spaniards, in the first half of the ensuing 


African coast, and in the famous treaty of 
Tordesillas, negotiated in 1494, and based 
upon the terms of a bull promulgated by 
Pope Alexander VI in the previous year, 
the two powers agreed upon the meridian 
three hundred and seventy leagues west 
of the Cape Verde Islands as a mutually 
acceptable demarcation line. 

The further opening up of Africa was 
And while the 
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century, did not hesitate to carry on war 
at frequent intervals in the Barbary terri- 
tories, elsewhere on African soil the Por- 
tuguese were for seventy-five years exempt 
from competition. 

The most notable of Portuguese achieve- 
ments in relation to Africa was, however, 
the continent’s circumnavigation, not its 
further exploration or settlement. India 
and the Spice Islands promised richer com- 
mercial returns, and it was in these re- 
raoter lands that Portuguese traders. and 
administrators expended their best energies. 
They extended their explorations in- 







land, it is true, on the west African coast, 
and established numerous trading-stations. 
They sent to Abyssinia an expedition which 
helped to preserve the independence of that 
ancient state, and also led to the discovery 
of the sources of the Blue Nile. They 
traversed the lower and middle Zambezi 
valley, and made Mozambique the capital 
of a somewhat extended East African de- 
pendency. But, curiously, they quite 
neglected to occupy the Cape of Good 
Hope or any other stronghold near the 
continent’s southern extremity, notwith- 
standing the obvious advantage of such a 
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A DIAMOND-MINE AT KIMBERLEY, IN CAPE COLONY THE DIAMONDS ARE FOUND IN A SOFT ROCK 
CALLED “BLUE EARTH,” WHICH FILLS WHAT ARE APPARENTLY THE CRATERS OF EXTINCT 
VOLCANOES—IN THE CIRCULAR INSET IS SHOWN A:HANDFUL OF ROUGH DIAMONDS 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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possession to any people proposing, as did 
the Portuguese, to occupy and rule India 
and East Africa from the west of Europe 
and by the Cape route. 

In the course of time both the Portu- 
guese monopoly in the 
East and the Spanish 
monopoly in the West 
were brought in ques- 
tion, attacked, ignored, 
and broken down by 
rival nations. The Por- 
tuguese position was the 
first to be subverted, 
for with a population of 
only two millions, and 
with but limited mate- 
rial resources, the little 
kingdom was incapable 
of enacting for long the 
réle of a world power. 
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west coast a large territory south of the 
Kongo was developed into the present 
colony of Angola. On the east coast the 
dependencies of Mozambique and Zam- 
besia were slowly consolidated into the 
present Portuguese East 
Africa. 

As in the sixteenth 
century the Portuguese 
dominated African af- 
fairs, so in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth 
centuries the Dutch 
were preponderant. Be- 
fore 1650 Dutch traders 
had bought or fought 
their way to the van- 
tage-ground on the west 
coast hitherto occupied 
by the Portuguese, and 
had seized and held 
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THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR MONUMENT AT KIMBERLEY—KIMBERLEY WAS BESIEGED BY THE BOERS 
FROM OCTOBER, 1599, TO FEBRUARY, I900, WHEN THE CITY WAS RELIEVED 
BY GENERAL SIR JOHN FRENCH 


From a photograph by Brown Brothers, 


As early as 1553 English mariners, in 
quest of gold, visited the Guinea Coast, 
and after them followed in swift succession 
Dutch, French, Danish, and other adven- 
turers. During the period of Portugal’s 
union with Spain (1580-1640) the Dutch 
took advantage of the state of war that 
existed to despoil the helpless Portuguese 
of their possessions, not only in India and 
the islands, but in Africa as well. The 
English broke freely into the trade with the 
natives, and after the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the French became similar- 
ly active. 

Largely because of the abundance of 
room for all aspirants, however, the process 
of dissolution was stayed, and Portugal 
contrived to retain, and even to extend, 
some of her earlier possessions. On the 


New York 


temporarily the coasts of Madagascar, and 
even Mozambique. 

For a time the Dutch seem to have had 
no thought of actual colonization; but in 
1648 one of their vessels was wrecked at 
Table Bay, near the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the crew, after being picked up-and 
carried back to Holland, strongly recom- 
mended to the officials of the Dutch East 
India Company that the place should be 
permanently occupied. Accordingly, in 
1652, there was sent out an expedition 
of three ships commanded by Jan van 
Riebeck, with the result that there was 
established the first white settlement in 
South Africa. 

In view of later developments, it is in- 
teresting to note that in 1620 two officers 
of the English East India Company, on 
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28 MUNSEY’S 
their own initiative, had taken possession 
of Table Bay in the name of King James, 
fearing that English vessels would- be 
“ frustrated of watering but by license ”’; 
but the act had been disavowed. Crom- 
well’s government now contented itself 
with the occupation of the island of St. 
Helena, in the South Atlantic, as a way- 
station on the road to India. 

Despite arbitrary supervision by the 
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East India Company, the Dutch South 
African settlement, strengthened by a con- 
siderable infusion of Huguenot blood from 
France, slowly took on the character of a 
substantial colony. Spreading northward, 
its population stamped its language, relig- 
ion, and law upon an area of considerable 
extent. In this portion of Africa only, 
however, did the Dutch succeed in estab- 
lishing themselves as actual colonizers. 





























THE CITY HALL, CAPE TOWN, WITH A MARKET-PLACE IN THE FOREGROUND AND TABLE MOUN- 
TAIN, CAPPED WITH MIST, IN THE BACKGROUND 


From a copyrighted photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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THE RHODES MONUMENT, CAPE TOWN-—CECIL RHODES, THE FAMOUS BRITISH IMPERIALIST, AND 
FOUNDER OF THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS, DIED AT CAPE TOWN IN I902 


Scattered attempts of the French to 
break through the Portuguese monopoly of 
western Africa are reported from the six- 
teenth century, but the beginning of French 
power in the continent hardly antedates the 
early years of the reign of the Grand 
Monarque, Louis XIV. It is thought that 
there was a French settlement on the Sen- 
egal River as early as 1624; but it was two 
decades later that the Royal Senegal Com- 
pany was established as a branch of the 
French West India Company; and the de- 
velopment of Senegal as a colony of France 
proceeded only slowly during the later por- 
tion of the century. 

In the east the French selected as a field 
of colonization the island of Madagascar, 
already visited without result by both 
Dutch and English adventurers, and in 
1642 the conduct of the enterprise was en- 
trusted to the Company of the East, formed 
under the patronage of Richelieu. The 
company’s attempts were but indifferently 
successful, and in 1664 Madagascar was 
taken over by the newly created French 
East India Company, as a part of the so- 
called Gallia Orientalis, or Oriental France. 
Thereafter, until the era of Napoleon, the 
whole of Madagascar was claimed by the 





French, although the settlements they es- 
tablished had a perilous existence, and at 
times were entirely broken up. 


AFRICA IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


In the story of Africa’s exploitation by 
Europeans the eighteenth century has 
small importance. Portuguese, Dutch, and 
French clung as best they were able to the 
territories of which they had possessed 
themselves, and the rivalry for trade, es- 
pecially on the western coast, continued to 
be keen. This was the period, indeed, in 
which the African‘slavé-trade, participated 
in by representatives of all principal na- 
tions, attained its zenith. 

International rivalries centered, however, 
in America and in India, and African af- 
fairs were commonly viewed with indiffer- 
ence. At the close of the century it was 
yet true, as Jonathan Swift had written a 
few years earlier, that— 


Geographers, in Afric maps, 
With savage pictures fill their gaps, 
And o’er unhabitable downs 
Place elephants for want of towns. 


The Napoleonic wars brought Africa 
again into the current of international pol- 
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itics, and at both extremities of the con- 
tinent there took place important changes. 
Now it was that the British first became 
active participants in the rivalry for pos- 
session of African soil. In 1795 Cape Town 
was garrisoned by a ‘British expedition, to 
protect the sea route to India; and al- 
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In 1798, under Napoleon’s leadership, 
the French seized Egypt, then a province 
of the Turkish Empire. French tenure 
lasted only until 1801, and the British, who 
had entered the country with the purpose 
of frustrating the French designs on India, 
withdrew two years later. 
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WHEAT HARVEST IN THE 


HEX RIVER VALLEY, CAPE COLONY-—THE LEADING CROPS OF CAPE COLONY 


ARE WHEAT, OATS, AND MAIZE, BUT THE CHIEF EXPORTS ARE DIAMONDS AND OSTRICH FEATHERS 


though the place was restored to Holland 
by the peace of Amiens in 1802, British 
occupation was resumed in 1806. 

By the terms of the settlement which 
followed the collapse of Napoleon’s power, 
Holland, as a European state, was en- 
larged and made more important; but she 
was compelled to yield her South African 
possessions to Great Britain. Her flag 
ceased to fly in Africa, although her off- 
spring continued to multiply sufficiently to 
keep pace to the present day with the 
English-speaking population south of the 
Rhodesian frontier. 


During their stay, however, the British 
embarked upon the policy of controlling 
the internal politics of Egypt in the interest 
of general order—a course which they never 
thereafter found it possible wholly to dis- 
continue. The developments of that period 
led straight to the intervention of 1882, 
which in turn prepared the way for the re- 
cent incorporation of the country into the 
British Empire. 

“The renewed irrigation of Egypt, the 
foundation of a strong dynasty, the con- 
quest and opening up of the Sudan, the 
cutting of the Suez Canal, the vast im- 
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A TEA-PLANTATION IN NATAL—THE ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF TEA IN NATAL IS ABOUT FIVE 
MILLION POUNDS 


CUTTING SUGAR-CANE ON A SUGAR-PLANTATION IN NATAL—-THE ANNUAL PRODUCTION OF SUGAR IN 
NATAL IS ABOUT EIGHTY THOUSAND TONS 
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THE ESPLANADE, DURBAN, A DRIVEWAY SKIRTING THE HARBOR—DURBAN, WITH A POPULATION OF 
SEVENTY THOUSAND, IS THE LARGEST CITY IN NATAL, AND ONE OF 
THE CHIEF SEAPORTS OF SOUTH AFRICA 


provement in the condition of the patient 
Egyptian peasantry, and their correspond- 
ing increase in numbers—all these were the 
consequences, direct and indirect, of Na- 
poleon’s strange crusade, which opened a 
new era in the history of Africa.” 

In summary, the restoration of peace in 
1815 left Portugal in possession of Angola 
and Mozambique-Zambesia, France in pos- 
session of Senegal and in nominal control 
of Madagascar, Great Britain in possession 
of Cape Colony and disposed to intervene 
upon occasion in Egypt, and Denmark in 
possession of some forts on the Gold Coast. 
Holland had dropped out of the race, and 
Spain had no definable position in it. 

During the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the activities of Europeans 
in Africa steadily increased. 

In the first place, the slave-trade was 
subjected to restriction, and by 1836 was 


abolished by all European powers, although 
it long continued to be necessary to pro- 
vide a coast patrol and other means of 
enforcing the laws upon the subject. 

In the second place, the exploration of 
the interior of the continent was actively 
undertaken, by both public and private 
agencies. In 1823 Lake Chad was first 
reached by white men. In _ succeeding 
years a large part of the central Sudan was 
traversed. In 1830 the mouth of the Niger 
was discovered; and just at the middle of 
the century David Livingstone, who since 
1840 had been engaged in missionary work 
north of the Orange, began his memorable 
expeditions into the unknown interior. 

Only the French at this time added ma- 
terially to their territorial possessions. 
This they accomplished through the ac- 
quisition of their present magnificent 
northern dependency, Algeria. 
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The Barbary corsairs had been a terror 
of the Mediterranean since the sixteenth 
century. In 1802-1805 the Tripolitans had 
been brought to account by the United 
States, and in 1818 a combined British and 
Dutch fleet had bombarded Algiers and 
forced a cessation of depredations. France 
had taken no action. But in 1827 there 
occurred at Algiers an altercation in the 
course of which the dey struck the French 
consul in the face with a fan, and the in- 
sult, petty though it was, started a new 
chapter of history. 

In 1830 the expiring. government of 
Charles X despatched a punitive expedition 
to the Algerian capital, and after a three 
weeks’ siege the city was captured. The 
British protested, and four years elapsed 
before it was definitely determined that the 
original plan of inland conquest should be 
adhered to. In 1834, however, a governor- 
general was placed in control, and the work 
of subjugation was renewed. The diffi- 
culties encountered were enormous, but 
finally, in 1848, the last independent tribal 
potentate was conquered, and the whole of 
Algeria, from Tunis to Morocco, was cut 
into three departments and accorded rep- 
resentation in the French Chamber of 
Deputies. 


EXPLORING THE UNKNOWN INTERIOR 


As the century advanced, knowledge of 
the African interior received large acces- 
sions. Between 1860 and 1875 southern 
Morocco, the Sahara, and the Sudan were 
traversed in many directions, and their 
peoples and resources were brought to the 
attention of an interested world. In the 
same period Paul du Chaillu was discov- 
ering and describing the pygmy races of 
the countries adjacent to the Sudan. 

Farther south, the vast stretches of 
Central Africa were fast yielding their 
secrets. In 1855 Livingstone discovered 
the Victoria Falls of the Zambezi; in 
1858-1864 he explored the lower Zambezi 
and Lake Nyassa; and on his last great 
journey, in 1866-1873, he came upon the 
Lualaba, or upper Kongo, issuing from 
Lake Tanganyika. 

Tanganyika itself—one of the series of 
lakes in that strange natural depression, 
the Great Rift Valley—had been discov- 
ered by the English explorers, Burton and 
Speke, ir 1858. In 1862-1863 the last- 
named followed northward to Egypt the 
river flowing from Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
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and thereby satisfied the world’s long- 
standing curiosity concerning the prin- 
cipal source of the Nile. In the following 
year (1864) Sir Samuel White Baker, an- 
other Englishman, visited and named Lake 
Albert Nyanza. 

It was in 1871, when the fear had be- 
come general that Livingstone, then on 
his great journey to the Kongo, was lost 
or dead, that the New York Herald sent 
out in quest of him a party led by an- 
other great figure in the history of African 
exploration, Henry M. Stanley. Stanley’s 
thrilling story of how he found the Scot- 
tish pathfinder was read with breathless 
interest on both sides of the Atlantic, and 
greatly heightened the world’s desire that 
the riddle of the African interior should 
be finally and fully solved. 

Shortly after, in 1873, imagination was 
stirred afresh by the romantic death of 
Livingstone in the remote African wilds, 
and by the bringing of his body with all 
honor to England for interment in West- 
minster Abbey. Livingstone’s mantle fell 
upon Stanley; and in 1874 the younger 
man undertook, with the eyes of the 
world upon him, to execute the last great 
purpose of his predecessor. 

Starting at Zanzibar, he pushed steadily 
overland to the Lualaba, and followed the 
stream until, after four years, he emerged 
on the Atlantic coast, proving that the 
river was the Kongo and not a tributary 
of the Nile, that its length was more than 
three thousand miles, that its hundreds of 
tributaries spread fanlike over an area of 
not less than thirteen hundred thousand: 
square miles, and that in the volume of its 
waters it was exceeded by only one river 
in the world, the Amazon. 


THE GREAT PARTITION (1875-1894) 


By 1875 conditions were ripe for the 
iast great contest of the nations for Af- 
rican dominion. Scientific inquiry was 
turning much of its best effort in that 
direction. Popular interest was keen. 
Missionary activities were being inaugu- 
rated. Resources were being made known 
and commercial aspirations awakened. 
No nation need lack plausible excuse for 
action. 

The upshot was that to the long, te- 
dious era of exploration there succeeded a 
period of feverish land-grabbing, the pow- 
ers sweeping down upon the continent 
lying at their very door. so long despised 
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and neglected, and within little more than 
a decade carving up: almost its last frag- 
ment. The aspect of the matter that is 
likely to appeal to one in these days as 
most truly remarkable is that the process 
of division, involving though it did the 
sharpest clashes of interest. was carried 
through without war or even displays of 
violence of any consequence. In _ the 
main, as will appear, it was accomplished 
by treaties and other voluntary inter- 
national agreements. 

The initial step in precipitating the 
great partition was taken by the late King 
of the Belgians, Leopold II. This sover- 
eign was deeply interested, on both scien- 
tific and commercial grounds, in African 
exploration. In 1876 he called a confer- 
ence of the powers to meet at Brussels, 
“to discuss the question of the explora- 
tion and the civilization of Africa, and the 
means of opening up the interior of the 
continent to the commerce, industry, and 
scientific enterprise of the civilized world,” 
and to consider means of extinguishing 
“ the terrible scourge of slavery, known to 
prevail over wide and populous tracts in 
the interior of the continent.” 

The conference was participated in by 
seven nations — Belgium, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Rus- 
sia, and Italy. Its outcome was the estab- 
lishment of an International African Asso- 
ciation, whose purpose was announced to 
be the promotion of the exploration and 
civilization of central Africa. 

At first the work of the association 
appeared innocent enough. But its head- 
quarters were at Brussels, most of the con- 
tributions for the furtherance of explora- 
tion came from Belgium, and during the 
years 1879-1884 Stanley was employed in 
making treaties and founding trading-sta- 
tions in the Kongo basin almost entirely 
under the direction of Leopold II. 

The enterprise quickly lost its inter- 
national character, and the participating 
states grew suspicious. Portugal, on the 
ground of previous discoveries on the low- 
er Kongo, challenged the Belgian policy; 
Belgium let it be known that she consid- 
ered herself to have acquired peculiar 
rights in the territory in question; other 
powers were aroused; and the inter- 
national struggle took on a new degree of 
intensity. 

Five nations, chiefly, took part in the 
contest. 


They were Belgium, Portugal, 
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Great Britain, France, and Italy. The 
object of Belgium—or, better, of Leopold 
II, since the African enterprise was ever 
peculiarly the project of the sovereign— 
was to carve out in central Africa a vast, 
rich, subsidiary state, which should include 
the whole of the Kongo basin, if not more. 


THE RACE OF THE RIVAL POWERS 


Portugal proposed to hold as much as 
possible ‘of her shadowy empire, and in 
particular to acquire a broad belt of ter- 
ritory stretching across the continent, so 
as to include Zambesia and Angola. 

After a period of lassitude, during the 
course of which, in 1852 and 1854, she 
had practically forced independence on 
the Transvaal and Orange River Boers, 
Great Britain became once more inter- 
ested in colonial enterprise, especially in 
Africa, and began for the first time to 
dream of the establishment of a line of 
possessions and spheres of influence 
stretching north and south unbrokenly 
from Cape Colony to Egypt. 

The interests of France were scattered. 
She proposed to hold Madagascar. She 
desired to extend her dominion on the 
Mediterranean littoral, and to link it up 
with her claims in the western Sudan’ and 
on the Kongo. At one time she was am- 
bitious to acquire control over a belt of 
territory stretching across the continent 
from Senegal to the Gulf of Aden. 

The situation was complicated by the 
appearance in the race of two new aspir- 
ants, Germany and Italy. Both had but 
recently attained national unity, and both 
were being attacked by the colonial fever 
for the*first time. 

Bismarck seriously doubted the value of 
colonies—of such colonies, at all events, 
as Germany could hope to acquire—and 
for a time resolutely opposed the colonial 
movement in his country. The demand 
for a world policy, for expansion, for a 
“ place in the sun,” however, proved irre- 
sistible, and the chancellor yielded as 
gracefully as he was able. The German 
colonial policy after 1880 can be stated 
in a phrase—to get in Africa or elsewhere 
whatever it was possible to get. 

The ambition of Italy looked chiefly in 
two directions—toward Tunis and Tripoli, 
and toward the territories bordering 
Abyssinia and the Red Sea. 

After 1880 events moved rapidly. In 
the south, where there now existed two 
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British dependencies, Cape Colony and 
Natal, alongside of two independent Boer 
republics, the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State, the situation was becoming 
tense. Difficulties arising out of the rela- 
tions of Englishmen, Boers, and natives 
had prompted Lord Beaconsfield’s govern- 
ment, in 1877, to proclaim the Transvaal 
an English colony. By the Pretoria Con- 
vention of 1881, the succeeding Gladstone 
government had restored to the Boer state 
the right of self-government, and by the 
London Convention of 1884 the “ suze- 
rainty ” of Great Britain over the country, 
provided for in the agreement of 1881, 
was formally renounced. 

The first stage in the British-Boer con- 
flict in South Africa had been terminated 
apparently amicably. But there had been 
sown seeds of distrust and hatred which 
were destined, within a decade and a half, 
to yield bitter fruit. 


BRITISH INFLUENCE IN EGYPT 


Another field in which the way was pre- 
paring for the extension of British influ- 
ence was Egypt. Two circumstances now 


combined to impart to the land of the Nile 


an exceptional international interest. One 
was the successful operation of the Suez 
Canal, opened, after ten years of inter- 
mittent excavation, in 1869. The other 
was the rise of the Egyptian debt to a 
figure such that the European holders of 
the country’s bonds were placed in serious 
jeopardy. 

In 1875 the Khedive Ismail, in dire 
straits for funds, sold to Lord Beacons- 
field his shares in the Suez Canal Com- 
pany, with the consequence that British 
interest in the new highway to India was 
proportionally increased. In 1879 Great 
Britain and France conjointly imposed 
control over a large part of the financial 
administration of Egypt; and when, three 
years later, there arose a rebellion of the 
Egyptian army, the former power, Great 
Britain, proceeded alone to intervene, 
nominally in behalf of the Khedive. 

Having reduced the country to order, 
she did not make it a part of her empire. 
She did not make of it a protectorate. 
By doing either of these things she would 
have brought down upon herself the an- 
tagonism of all Europe. Rather, she as- 
sumed the anomalous position of “ ad- 
viser”’ to the Khedive’s government, and 
while keeping troops on Egyptian soil and 


wielding powerful influence over the con 
duct of affairs, left the country nominally 
independent, except for the shadowy 
suzerainty of Turkey. The one unfor- 
tunate outcome of the “ occupation ” was 
the sending of General Gordon to his death 
at Khartum in 1884, in an ill-considered 
attempt to restore the authority of the 
Egyptian government over the eastern 
Sudan. 


THE MARCH OF THE FRENCH FLAG 


France had lost her hold on Egypt by 
refusing to join in the British interven- 
tion; but in other parts of the continent 
French efforts were yielding large results. 

From the time of her acquisition of 
Algeria, France- had been ambitious to ex- 
tend her influence eastward over Tunis, 
and when, about 1870, it began to be 
manifest that Italy cherished an ambition 
in the same direction, French aspiration 
promised to brook no prolonged delay. 
In 1881, under the ministry of Jules Ferry, 
himself an ardent advocate of colonial 
expansion, an army was despatched to the 
coveted territory, and the bey was obliged 
to accept a French protectorate over his 
dominion. Italy was forestalled; and her 
irritation, perhaps more than anything 
else, led her in the following year to be- 
come a party to the Triple Alliance with 
Austria-Hungary and Germany. 

Disputing possession with both the Por- 
tuguese and the Belgians, France in this 
period laid the foundations of the French 
Kongo, north of the river’s lower course. 
She clinched her hold upon Senegal, in 
the west, and Madagascar, in the east. 
And in 1883-1884 her agents concluded 
with native chiefs not fewer than ninety 
treaties, in pursuance of a plan of expan- 
sion which in the end involved the en- 
closing of British Nigeria, on the land 
side, with a continuous cordon of French 
possessions. 


GERMANY’S AFRICAN ACQUISITIONS 


Germany’s first African colony was ac- 
quired in 1884. For some years prior to 
that date German missionaries had been 
extending activities and German traders 
had been building up interests in the con- 
tinent, while at home there was going on 
the transformation of popular feeling upon 
the subject which culminated in the con- 
version of Bismarck to the expediency of 
a strong colonial policy. 


> 
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The initial step was the proclamation 
of a protectorate, in 1884, over a small 
coastal district stretching northward from 
the mouth of the Orange River. Before 
the close of the following year there had 
been concluded treaties with native chiefs 
which, together with arbitrary annexa- 
tions and agreements with other European 
powers, gave Germany possession of Togo- 
land and the Kamerun in the western 
part of equatorial Africa, of more than 
three hundred thousand square miles in 
Southwest Africa, and of the still larger 
domain of German East Africa, extending 
from Lake Victoria Nyanza to the Rovuma 
River. 

Most of these lands might easily have 
been acquired by Great Britain; but 
statesmen in London seem to have failed 
to comprehend, until too late, the change 
that had come over German policy. More- 
over, Mr. Gladstone, who was in power 
during 1884 and the first half of 1885, 
was an antiexpansionist, as he had already 
shown by renouncing British claims to 
sovereignty over the Transvaal. 

The planting of German authority in 
East Africa was accomplished in some- 
what dramatic fashion. Late in 1884 
there arrived at Zanzibar three young 
Germans traveling as deck passengers, and 
ostensibly mechanics. In point of fact, 
however, their luggage consisted prin- 
cipally of German flags and blank treaty 
forms, and the men themselves were repre- 
sentatives of the lately established Ger- 
man Colonization Society, bent on the 
secret acquisition for their country of a 
great and valuable stretch of territory ere 
any rival nation should be moved to appro- 
priate it. 

They bore no commission from the gov- 
ernment in Berlin. Rather, their enter- 
prise was frowned upon officially. But it 
was exclusively the treaties which they 
negotiated that gave Germany her subse- 
quent claim to a large portion of the east 
African coast. 


THE BERLIN CONFERENCE OF 1884 


Such had been the principal develop- 
ments in the European occupation of Af- 
rica at, or shortly after, the calling of the 
Berlin Conference of November, 1884. 
This meeting was attended by representa- 
tives of all the European states, with the 
exception of Switzerland, and by dele- 
gates from the United States. Its primary 
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purpose was to make some settlement of 
the manifold questions centering about the 
exploitation of the Kongo basin, but it 
was intended also to afford an opportunity 
for the various contenders in Africa to 
agree upon the rules of the game. 

With respect to the Kongo, there was 
devised an arrangement which in point of 
fact never became fully operative. 

Some time before the conference as- 
sembled, the King of the Belgians had 
sought to invest his Kongo enterprise 
afresh with the semblance of an inter- 
national status, and there had been con- 
stituted an International Association of 
the Kongo States, whose flag had been 
recognized by the United States in April, 
1884, and by Germany some months later. 
The conference proclaimed the existence 
of a Kongo Free State, including most of 
the Kongo basin, which should be inde- 
pendent, neutral, and open to the trade 
of all peoples. 

Within two months after the adjourn- 
ment, however, King Leopold, with the 
assent of the Belgian parliament, formally 
assumed the position of sovereign of the 
Kongo Free State, establishing between 
Belgium and his African domain a per- 
sonal union; and the powers meekly gave 
their assent. Within a very brief period 
the Kongo country became, in effect, quite 
as purely a personal appanage of the sov- 
ereign as if it had never received the status 
of an independent neutral nation; and in 
that position it remained, with only feeble 
international protest, for more than twen- 
ty years. 

In relation to the procedure to be ob- 
served in the further parceling out of 
African territory, the Berlin Conference 
laid down two important rules. One was 
that any fresh act of annexation, includ- 
ing the establishment of a protectorate, 
must without delay be brought officially 
to the attention of all the signatory pow- 
ers. The other was that no occupation of 
territory should be regarded as binding 
unless made actually effective. 

Following the conference, the contest 
for territorial advantage was actively re- 
sumed, and within a decade only scattered 
sections of the continent remained un- 
claimed. In the early years of the pres- 
ent century these, with one or two excep- 
tions, were appropriated. 

In few instances has the method of 
acquisition been actual conquest. Far 
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more commonly it has been pacific nego- 
tiation with native rulers or with rival 
European powers, or both. And there has 
been a long series of conventions wherein 
two or more of the powers have agreed 
upon boundaries, defined spheres of in- 
fluence, and extended mutual recognition 
of rights. 

Most of these conventions date from the 
period 1890-1894, the most comprehen- 
sive being that of July 1, 1890, between 
Great Britain and Germany, defining the 
spheres of influence of the two nations. 
Parenthetically it may be remarked that 
it was under the terms of this convention 
of 1890 that, in consideration of German 
recognition of a British protectorate in 
Zanzibar, Great Britain ceded to Germany 
the strategically situated island which in 
the present war is serving as a German 
naval bulwark, Heligoland, or Helgoland, 
as the Germans call it. 


LATER STAGES OF THE PARTITION 


In the main, the partition of Africa has 
proceeded in its later stages on the lines 
already marked out in 1885. Each nation 
has clung to what it had, and has reached 


out to gather in anything that could be 
brought within its grasp. In particular, 
coastal possessions have been extended 
toward the interior until they reached 
some great physical barrier or the out- 
posts of the dominion of a rival state. 

The nation whose gains have been most 
widely distributed over the continent is 
Great Britain. First in order of time was 
the acquisition, as protectorates, of the 
two rich equatorial districts of British 
East Africa and Uganda. 

The East African protectorate was the 
fruit of pioneer work done by a group of 
capitalists organized as the British East 
Africa Association, and its boundaries 
were defined in the Anglo-German con- 
vention of 1890, above mentioned. Ugan- 
da was declared a British sphere of in- 
fluence in 1890 and a British protectorate 
in 1894. Both had been theaters of the 
most adroit Anglo-German rivalries. 

Following the death of General Gordon 
at Khartum in 1885, there was no attempt 
to restore Egyptian control — and there- 
fore, in effect, British control — over the 
Egyptian Sudan for more than a decade. 
In 1898, however, an Anglo-Egyptian army 
was sent into the hostile territory under 
General Kitchener. At the battle of Om- 
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durman (September 2, 1898) the rebel- 
lious dervishes were vanquished, and 
Anglo - Egyptian sovereignty was estab- 
lished over nearly a million square miles 
of territory. 

While this project was under execution 
France, in pursuance of her long-cherished 
dream of a transcontinental empire from 
east to west, sent into the heart of the 
continent an armed expedition led by 
Captain Marchand. After establishing a 
chain of posts en route, Marchand reached 
the upper Nile and in July, 1898, took yp 
his position at the swamp-girdled village of 
Fashoda. Kitchener, fresh from his victory 
at Omdurman, made his appearance on the 
spot, hoisted ‘the Egyptian flag, and ap- 
pealed to his home government for in- 
structions. 

For a time the international situation 
was so tense that the slightest false move 
would have meant war. But, although 
this was before the day of the Anglo- 
French entente, there was worked out, in 
1899, an agreement under which, in con- 
sideration of concessions enabling her to 
consolidate her possessions in northern, - 
western, and central Africa, France re- 
nounced all territorial ambitions in the 
upper Nile basin. 

The excitement aroused by the Fashoda 
crisis had not fully subsided when there 
came on the Boer War in South Africa. 

For a decade the British, prodded by 
German and Portuguese rivalry, and sup- 
plied with initiative by such men as the 
empire-building Rhodes and the too ad- 
venturous Jameson, had been rapidly ex- 
tending their range of influence in the 
south. Bechuanaland had been made a 
British protectorate in 1885, and Rhodesia 
in 1888. In 1890-1891 Anglo-Portuguese 
agreements gave the British a broad belt 
of territory north of the Zambezi, with 
full rights to Mashonaland and Mata- 
beleland. 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA (1909) 


The Transvaal and Orange River repub- 
lics found themselves hemmed in. As the 
culmination of a long chain of unfor- 
tunate events, in October, 1899, they ad- 
dressed an ultimatum to Great Britain 
and invaded Natal and Cape Colony. 
The war lasted nearly three years, the 
British finally overcoming the desperate 
resistance of the Boers by sheer force of 
numbers. 
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The two vanquished republics, while 
dealt with generously, were convérted into 
British colonies. In 1907 self-government 
was granted them, and in 1909 they were 
combined with Natal and Cape Colony to 
form the Union of South Africa, which 
to-day takes rank with Canada and Aus- 
tralia as one of the great autonomous 
divisions of the British Empire. 

If, on the whole, the British secured the 
richest portions of the continent, the 
French acquired an aggregate area con- 
siderably larger and including no small 
amount of desirable land. With the ex- 
ception of Madagascar and a bit of So- 
maliland, on the Gulf of Aden, French 
Africa is a continuous mass of territory, 
stretching from Algeria and Tunis in the 
north to the French Kongo in the south, 
and from Senegambia and French Guinea 
on the Atlantic coast to the Libyan desert 
and the Egyptian Sudan on the east. 


THE FRENCH IN MOROCCO (1904-1912) 


Since the project of transcontinental 
dominion from the Atlantic to the Red 
Sea was abandoned, the principal ambi- 
tion of France in Africa has been to con- 


solidate her position in the northwest, 
where for many years Morocco was the 
only important area remaining outside the 


pale of her control. Her policy at this 
point has been satisfactorily attained. 

In consideration of her promise not to 
press for an evacuation of Egypt by the 
British, her paramount interest in Mo- 
rocco was recognized by Great Britain in 
a convention of 1904. Two years later, 
after a diplomatic crisis which came near 
to upsetting the peace of Europe, Ger- 
many extended a similar recognition, and 
at an international conference, held at 
Algeciras, France and Spain conjointly 
were authorized to take such steps for the 
maintenance of order in Morocco as should 
be deemed necessary. Finally, in 1912, a 
prolonged series of Franco-Spanish nego- 
tiations culminated in an arrangement 
under which France exercises the rights 
of protectorship over almost the whole of 
the country. 


GERMANY’S AFRICAN COLONIES 


Of the colonial activities of Germany, 
Portugal, and Belgium in Africa during 
the past twenty-five years it may be said 
that the only practical result has been the 
consolidation, with some incidental exten- 
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sions, of the dependencies previously ac- 
quired. The territories annexed by Ger- 
many between 1884 and 1890 aggregate 
nearly a million square miles, an area 
roughly equal to that of the United States 
east of the Mississippi River. They rep- 
resent every climate and every degree of 
productiveness; but where the climate is 
suited to Europeans the resources are in- 
significant, and where the resources are 
abundant white men cannot live and 
thrive. 

Hence it is that, despite prodigious ex- 
penditure, Germany’s African colonies 
have continued to be undeveloped and of 
little actual use. Of the bare twenty 
thousand Germans dwelling in them when 
the present war began, at least one-half 
were officials and soldiers. 

Foiled in her attempt to acquire the 
sovereignty of a belt of land connecting 
the two oceans, Portugal none the less has 
contrived to keep—besides a bit of Guinea 
—her dependencies of Angola and Mozam- 
bique, with a combined area of nearly 
eight hundred thousand square miles. 

In 1889 Leopold II announced that by 
his will all his sovereign rights in the 
Kongo should go to Belgium after his 
death. The proposed disposition, while 
utterly at variance with the agreement 
whereby the territory had been erected 
into an international state, was not pro- 
tested by any nation. 

For twenty years the merciless exploita- 
tion of the country and its people was a 
standing disgrace to the civilized world. 
Only in 1908 did the demand of Great 
Britain, the United States, and other 
powers compel the Belgian ministry and 
parliament to assert themselves, and to 
convert the territory into a Belgian col- 
ony, subject no longer to the king, but to 
the national legislature. Conditions have 
since been so much improved that Kongo 
Reform associations in Great Britain and 
other countries have discontinued their 
activities. The area of the colony is nine 
hundred thousand square miles. 


ITALY AS AN AFRICAN POWER 


Prior to the present war the most no- 
table exploit in Africa within a decade 
was the conquest of Tripoli by Italy, 
in Igrt. 

Like Germany, Italy entered the race 
for colonial dominion comparatively late. 
During the first ten years after the com- 
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pletion of her unification the statesmen of 
the new kingdom gave little thought to 
expansion beyond seas. In 1878, at the 
Congress of Berlin, when Bismarck sug- 
gested that the Italians should occupy 
Tunis, the proposition was politely but 
summarily rejected. Only when, three 
years later, Tunis was made a protectorate 
of France, was it realized at Rome that, 
through her own short-sightedness, Italy 
had been cut off from her nearest and 
most natural field for expansion. 

The country’s policy was now reversed, 
and for the first time Italy became frank- 
ly imperialistic. In 1882 she joined Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary in the Triple 
Alliance. In 1885, with the tacit approval 
of Great Britain, she seized the port of 
Massowa and other positions on the 
Red Sea. 

After Crispi became premier, in 1887, 
Italy’s energies were directed consistently 
to African aggrandizement. The bound- 
aries of the Red Sea colony—to which was 
given the name Eritrea — were enlarged, 
and in 1889 a protectorate was established 
over a portion of the Somali coast. The 


outlay was heavy and the gains small, 


however, and a severe defeat inflicted 
upon the Italian troops at Adowa, in 1896, 
not only caused the fall of Crispi’s govern- 
ment, but checked Italian colonial expan- 
sion during the next fifteen years. Eritrea, 
none the less, was retained, and in 1905 
the Somali protectorate was converted into 
a colony. 

The acquisition of Tripoli in 1911 was 
the fulfilment of a long-cherished Italian 
ambition. This district, with the adjoin- 
ing province of Barca, the ancient Cyre- 
naica, was the last surviving region on the 
south Mediterranean shore not under the 
control of a western power. In Turkish 
hands it was misgoverned and undevel- 
oped. Rumors were in circulation to the 
effect that Germany, outdone in Morocco, 
was looking in the direction of these ter- 
ritories, and some said — though without 
any known evidence—that the British had 
it in mind to extend the Egyptian frontier 
to the Gulf of Sidra. 

In ror1, stirred by the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the kingdom, Italian national feeling was 
at high pitch; and, to the consternation 
of the world at large no less than of the 
Turks, the government at Rome suddenly 
determined upon a policy of conquest, ex- 
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cuse being found in the obstacles placed 
by the Turks in the way of the “ peaceful 
penetration” of Tripoli by Italian ex- 
plorers and settlers. 

The war lasted a little less than eleven 
months, and, although costly, ended in 
complete victory for the Italians. As a 
result, Italy acquired a dominion of about 
four hundred thousand square miles— 
nearly four times the area of the home 
country—with a population less than one 
million. The coasts are fertile and ready 
for immediate utilization. The interior 
is dry and unproductive, although it is be- 
lieved that through irrigation much of it 
can be made of value. 


AFRICA IN THE GREAT WAR 


The latest chapter in the tortuous story 
of Africa’s partition, and one whose end 
cannot as yet be definitely predicted, is 
that inaugurated by the great international 
combat now in progress. To the present 
moment two fundamental changes have 
taken place. One is the conversion of 
Egypt into a British protectorate; the other 
is the collapse of the colonial power of 
Germany. 

The alteration of the status of Egypt 
arose from Turkey’s entrance into the 
war. As soon as the Turks, by attacking 
Russian towns in the Caucasus and the 
Crimea in October, 1914, gave evidence of 
their intent to participate, Great Britain 
declared martial law in Egypt and threw 
into the country considerable contingents 
of Indian and Australian troops. And on 
December 19, 1914—three weeks after the 
Sultan had proclaimed a holy war to be 
waged by all Mohammedans against the 
enemies of Islam—the British government 
announced to the world that it considered 
Turkish suzerainty over Egypt termi- 
nated, and declared the country forthwith 
a British protectorate. 

Abbas Hilmi, the Khedive, who was in 
Constantinople ostensibly for personal: 
reasons, but in reality, as it appears, to 
aid the Turks in preparing an invasion of 
Egypt, was deposed, and his uncle, Prince 
Hussein Kemal, the senior member of the 
reigning house, was proclaimed Sultan of 
Egypt, the new title being intended to in- 
dicate the country’s complete independ- 
ence of Turkey. At the same time the 
British agent, Sir Arthur Henry McMahon, 
was advanced to the dignity of high com- 
missioner. 
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The new arrangement was recognized 
immediately by France, and in return 
Great Britain declared its adherence to the 
settlement of 1912 giving France a pro- 
tectorate over Morocco. 

There was every reason to suppose that, 
upon the outbreak of the war in Europe, 
hostilities would spread to Africa. And it 
was equally inevitable that Germany, being 
unable to send reenforcements to her col- 
onies, would be obliged to see them fall 
into the hands of the British and the 
French. 

So it has happened. Togoland, in area 
about equal to Ireland, was overrun and 
occupied almost immediately. Southwest 
Africa was invaded by an army of the 
South African Union, under command of 
General Botha; and after a campaign em- 
ploying fifty thousand men and costing 
eighty million dollars, the entire colony— 
half as large again as Germany—was sur- 
rendered on July 9, 1915. In Kamerun, 
French and British forces early seized a 
number of posts, and during the past win- 
ter conquest was carried to completion. 
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In only one colony, the great East Af- 
rica dependency, with an area almost 
equal to that of Germany and France com- 
bined, does the Kaiser’s flag float at the 
time when this is written; and there a 
large British force, led by another South 
African commander, General Smuts, is 
steadily driving the Germans and their na- 
tive auxiliaries before it. Their final sur- 
render appears to be only a question of 
time. 

To-day, as ever, the map of Africa 
changes its aspect before one’s very eyes. 
Save in the most uninviting regions of the 
Sahara and Libyan deserts ‘ere is no 
longer any considerable part oi the con- 
tinent’s surface which has not been ex 
plored. And, aside from ‘he little negro 
republic of Liberia and the diminutive 
“empire” of Abyssinia, there is no por- 
tion of it which is not politically con- 
trolled in some measure by a European 
state. 

The adaptation of the continent’s vast 
areas to the larger uses of civilized men, 
however, has only been begun. 



































BALLADE OF THINGS THAT REMAIN 


Tue loveliness of water, its fairy ways 

With cloud and wind, its myriad sorceries 
With morning and the moon, and stars agaze 

In its still glass, and the tranced summer trees; 
The voweled rivers, the rough-throated seas, 

The tides that brim with silver the grassy plain, 
Or strew lone islands with lost argosies; 

We come and go—these things remain. 


Fire and its gnomes, soft-talking as it plays 
Dreamlike amid its fretted imageries, 
Or melting the wild hills, and with its blaze 
Licking the very stars; and, even as these, 
The winds that blow through all the centuries, 
The falling snow, the shining April rain, 
Birds singing, and the far-off Pleiades; 
We come and go—these things remain. 


God's glory and the march of nights and days, 
The seals upon the ancient mysteries 
Of rose and star and woman’s magic face, 
That, seeing, man loves, yet knows not what he sees; 
The old sweet sins, the old sweet sanctuaries; 
War and long peace, then war and peace again; 
The dark, and in Death’s hand the dreadful keys; 
We come and go—these things remain. 


ENvot! 


Prince, save ourselves, there is but little flees 
That comes not back, even as this refrain— 
Faith, ‘tis a thought that doth me greatly please: 

We come and go—these things remain. 


Richard Ee Gallienne 
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sy EY, redhead, where are you?” 
H It was always the first thing 
Jerry said when he came into the 
house. In winter it was simultaneous with 
taking off his ulster and unwinding the 
muffler which, with old-maid carefulness, he 
wore twice around his neck. In summer he 
shouted it from the porch as he dropped 
his straw hat on the wickerwork divan that 
faced the front steps. 

This was the first time she had not an- 
swered with a sort of Rebel yell which be- 
gan somewhere in the rear of the building, 
but which always ended up close to his ear 
as she threw herself with whole - souled 
abandon into Jerry’s arms. It had been 
part of the evening program for fifteen 
years, and neither of them had noticed that 
Felicia had grown up doing it. 

“ What’s the matter?” Jerry roared. He 
was funny when he roared, because he was 
a small man, and he didn’t have a roaring 
kind of face. ‘“ Where are you, Felix?” 

“ T’m here.” 

The answer was quite sedate; and came 
from a girl who emerged from the obscurity 
of the dim hall and joined him on the 
veranda. It was beginning to be summer 
now, and the wickerwork divan had been 
put out that day for the first time. 

“Oh!” Jerry noticed quizzically the 
lack of enthusiasm in her greeting. “Is 


that any way to welcome a tired man when 
he gets home after a hard day’s work at the 
office? Any one might suppose that you 
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just met me for the first time yesterday, 
and didn’t care to know me any better. 
What’s the idea, redhead?” 

“T’m not a redhead any more,” she 
stated with a shade of reproof in her voice. 
“T’m an auburn-haired beauty, and—and 
—and ”—she broke off and flung her arms 
around his shoulders, while she sobbed out 
the rest on his coat-lapel—“ and I don’t 
like being it a bit!” 

“Here!” said Jerry roughly. “ What 
makes you think you’re so beautiful? I 
hadn’t noticed it.” 

“T know you hadn’t. 
you would.” 

“Well, who did? Let’s get at the bot- 
tom of this thing. Maybe your fears are 
unfounded. Possibly you are only a lov- 
able, pie-faced little mutt after all.” 

He held her off at arm’s length and 
critically inspected the tear-stained face. 
Her skin was white, with a texture like 
heavy bond writing-paper, splashed with 
vivid, healthy lips and golden-brown eyes. 
Just now the eyes were soft and dim with 
tears, but they could flash until they 
matched fairly accurately the mop of 
bronze that negligently framed her face. 

“You need have no serious worry,” he 
decided. “I can see, now that I look 
close, that it really is a face, and that all 
the features are in their correct places; 
but, after all, it’s nothing to cry about. 
I’ve been looking at it for a number of 
years without its causing me a single pang. 


Sometimes I wish 
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What makes you think you’re such a raving 
beauty?” 


“ Dr. Brainerd said so.” 

“Oh, Sam has been talking to you, 
has he?” 

Jerry’s tone lost its banter, and he 
seemed a trifle uneasy. 

“ Yes, he has,” she replied accusingly. 

“And told you that you were easy to 
look at?” 

“ He did, although he wouldn’t use slang, 
and you know it.” 

Felicia made the statement as if not 
using slang were a crime, as far as she was 
concerned. 

“ Of course, old Sam has to be careful 
about the language he uses. It wouldn’t 
do for the principal of the high school to 
speak incorrectly. I suppose he came to 
ask you to help him with the program for 
commencement day?” 

“ No, he didn’t, and you know he didn’t. 
It isn’t going to be any use for you to try 
to lead me off on some side-track. You 
are perfectly well aware that Dr. Brainerd 
came to ask me to marry him.” 

“ Oh, did he?” Jerry assumed lively in- 
terest. “ That was nice! Why should I 
know anything about it?” 

“ Because you put him up to it.” 

“TI? Nonsense!” 

“ But he admitted it. He said you two 
talked it all over beforehand. That is, he 
didn’t say so exactly, but I judged that 
you had offered him inducements if he 
would marry me.” 

“Oh!” Jerry was genuinely shocked, 
and looked as severe as it is possible for 
a man of thirty-five to look when his face 
is kind of square and squatty, with large, 
homely features dented in it. “ You ought 
to be extremely flattered by the admiration 
of Sam Brainerd. He is one of the bright- 
est young men in town, and very highly 
respected by everybody.” 

“ Pompous old oyster!” 

“Old oyster? Why, Sam is five years 
younger than I am, and I am far from con- 
sidering myself an aged bivalve.” 

“But you’re different. You'll never 
grow old. You see, during the trying pe- 
riod when you might have grown up you’ve 
had me around to keep you young and 
foolish!” 

“ Tf that’s the effect you have on people, 
I presume you could make Dr. Brainerd 
over into a frisking lambkin. I can just 
see him hop-skipping to his office in the 
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high school and playing jacks with the 
girls at recess.” 

“ Oh, it wouldn’t be possible to do any- 
thing with him. He must have decided to 
be old when he was quite a small boy, and 
there’s no hope for a person like that. Be- 
sides, I don’t love him anyway, never have 
loved him anyway, and never could love 
him anyway.” 

“New verb,” announced Jerry — “‘ to 
love anyway.’ Now, Felix, how about get- 
ting ready for dinner?” 

“'You’ve plenty of time. You know you 
came home half an hour early to play 
with me outdoors, because it’s so nice and 
rompy feeling.” 

“ Well, what of it? If you’re going to 
romp, let’s romp.” 

He half took off his coat. 

“ Not now,” said Felicia. 
got a romp in my system.” 

“ Heart-broken?” 

“ Pretty nearly.” 

“ Not because an estimable man wants 
to marry you?” —~ 

“If he wasn’t so estimable, I might like 
him. I like a man all full of nice, forgiv- 
able, foolish faults—like Pinny Elliot, for 
instance.” 

“Not Pinny?” Jerry ejaculated. 
hope he hasn’t been proposing, too?” 

“ Oh, but he has, once a week regularly 
for over a year. There’s nothing wrong in 
that, is there? He’s a friend of yours.” 

“ That’s different. He’s a nice enough 
fellow with men, but he eats little girls, 
and I want you to keep away from him. 
Understand?” 

“ All right, if you say so; but I don’t 
want to marry him or anybody.” 

“ Why not?” 

“T don’t want to marry anybody else, 
because I love you.” 

“Oh, I say!” declared Jerry in mas- 
culine embarrassment. “ You can’t do 
that, you know!” 

“Why not? It’s leap-year.” 

“Oh!” There was relief in his tone. 
“ You’re just joking!” 

“ But I’m not!” 

He flashed a look at her. Her down- 
cast eyes and crimson-flooded cheeks con- 
vinced him that she was in earnest, and 
more or less embarrassed by her temerity. 

“Well, of course, we love each other,” 
said Jerry in ponderous explanation; “ but - 
we’re almost relations, so we have to. Your 
mother was once married to an uncle of 


“T haven’t 


“Ty 
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mine, or something like that, long before 
you were born. If my uncle hadn’t died, 
you might have been my cousin. It’s quite 
simple. We're half-cousins.” 

“TI know what relation we are,” the girl 
admitted coldly, “ and I know how a per- 
son feels toward her relations. I wish I 
felt that way toward you; but I don’t. 
Why did you ever take me into your house 
and change me from a plain redhead to an 
auburn-haired beauty, if that’s all you’re 
going to do about it?” 

“1?” .He fidgeted uneasily. “I didn’t 
have anything to do with it. You were 
left alone, and mother needed something to 
keep her mind occupied, so we had you 
come to live with us. Mother is the one 
who made you over, if you think there has 
been any improvement.” 

“ Do you think I’d have changed any for 
your mother? You’re mistaken. I don’t 
even like her so very much. She’s a bossy 
woman, and makes you do whatever she 


wants you to; and you’re old enough to 


have a mind of your own. If you think 
I’d be as nice as I am just for another 
woman, all I can say is that you don’t 
know anything about redheads, that’s all!” 

“ Hold on, here!” Jerry protested, hav- 
ing regained a certain amount of mascu- 
line composure. “ You’re going too fast. 
Who taught you to be a good housekeeper, 
and how to sew, and all that sort of thing?” 

“ Oh, I'll admit she did that, but I could 
have learned it in school. It was you that 
taught me to be good-natured even when 
you pulled my hair, and made me tease 
back, instead of going away somewhere and 
crying, when you called me ‘ redhead.’ You 
made me over into a ‘ regular fellow,’ as 
you call me, instead of a sissy little girl. 
‘ Did you think I didn’t know? Did you 
think I hadn’t noticed your deliberate plan 
to cure me of quick temper and selfish 
sensitiveness?”’ 

Jerry did not answer, and she went on, 
speaking rapidly. 

“ But I’m going to tell you something 
that you’ve never noticed. I haven’t had 
a beau in all my life, and every other girl 
of my age in town has at least one or two. 
Do you know why? It’s because you’ve 
spoiled me. There aren’t“any boys who are 
as much fun as you are; and I didn’t want 
any of them ever to call on me, for fear 
they might come when you were at home, 
and I might waste an hour that I could 
spend with you.” She stopped and looked 
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at him anxiously for a moment. “ Now, 
do I have to marry Dr. Brainerd?” 

“ He’ll be terribly disappointed.” 

“Not as much as he would be if he 
married me and found out afterward that 
I was going to live over here with you 
anyway!” 

“ But, Felix, I couldn’t allow that.” 

“Yes, you could. If you locked the 
door on me, I’d sleep on the steps here; 
and think how surprised the milkman 
would be in the morning, especially if it 
was very cold and I was frozen to death!” 
She paused, and in the interval a tear 
trickled down her cheek. “ Isn’t it ter- 
ribly sad?” 

Jerry laughed out loud. 

“I knew you were acting all the time!” 

“T wasn’t. But you taught me to joke 
about everything, and I have to do it, even 
when my p-p-poor h-heart is b-b-breaking! 
Jerry dear, my nose has got to be blew, 
and 1 haven’t any hanky. Thanks for 
your hideous big one with the red and 
green border. I knew you were wearing it 
to-day, because I didn’t lay a nice modest 
one out for you myself this morning. 
Men’s handkerchiefs are much nicer to cry 
in, aren’t they? Because you can keep it 
up so long without getting them damp all 
over. Hold my other hand while I wipe 
away these tears.” 

Jerry did as requested. He was in the 
habit of acquiescing in the wishes of the 
women of his household—not that he was 
weak, for he was far from that, but be- 
cause courtesy and tenderness had been 
born in him. 


II 


Jerry Fraser might easily have been 
selfish and inconsiderate, because he was 
the only son of a well-to-do father, whose 
death had left him to carry on the pros- 
perous business of the Fraser Asphalt 
Roofing Company. Quite to the contrary, 
Jerry found in his moderate wealth only 
opportunities to be kind to other people. 

Felicia was one of those whom he had 
befriended. She would have been left 
homeless and penniless had he not pro- 
vided for her, even against the inclination 
of his mother, who, as already mentioned, 
had ideas of her own, subject to nothing 
save the courteous persistence of her son. 
Jerry could do anything with Mrs. Fraser; 
but when he did make her change her mind 
he accomplished it gradually and without a 
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creak or jar in the machinery. She always 
thought, when it was done, that she had 
been on that side of the fence in the 
first place. 

“ There!” said Felicia, restoring the bor- 
dered handkerchief to its owner. “I’m 
sorry I had to tell you all this, but I just 
couldn’t marry Dr. Brainerd, even if you 
had your heart set on it. And you know 
I’d do almost anything for you.” 

“ All right!” Jerry sighed. “I suppose 
that’s over, then. You're pretty young to 
think about marriage, anyway.” 

“ Then I can go on just loving you, if I 
want to?” she asked eagerly. “ Especially 
if I promise not to tell any one about it?” 

“If you promise not to tell me about 
it,” he corrected. “ Even if you are only 
teasing, you must remember that I’m nearly 
twice as old as you are, and—and—well, 
there are other reasons.” 

“You mean your heart is still aching 
because of Helen Sidway?” 

“ Why, how do you know about her?” 

“ Never mind how I know. I do.” 

For good reason Felicia refused to tell 
how she had gained her information. She 


had come across that pitiful little packet 


of letters in a trunk in the attic, and, im- 
pelled by childish curiosity, of which she 
was heartily ashamed afterward, she had 
read them through. The story of Jerry’s 
boyhood attachment, with the subsequent 
silly misunderstanding, and the announce- 
ment of Helen Sidway’s engagement to 
some one else, was simply told in the two 
dozen or so notes which he had carefully 
treasured. 

It had happened ten years before, when 
Felicia had been too young to be cognizant 
of love-affairs. She had a dim recollection 
of the gorgeousness of Helen Sidway, who 
was then the spoiled darling of the town; 
but that her departure to live in New York 
with her new husband had meant anything 
particular to Jerry she had not guessed 
until later, when she found the letters. 

Jerry took his griefs silently and kept a 
smiling face to the world. It was from 
this incident, more than anything else, that 
Felicia had learned the value of good 
nature as an asset. 

“Ts that the reason?” she insisted. 

“ Of course not! There isn’t any par- 
ticular reason for anything, old curiosity- 
shop. Come on in to dinner, and forget 
your grown-up auburn hair for a while. I 
like plain red myself.” 
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It was thus, teasing, that he put her off 
without imparting the information which 
had recently come to him—that Helen was 
a widow, and that she was soon to return 
to the home of her parents. It might not 
mean anything, and yet it might. Any- 
way, you can’t stop your heart from hav- 
ing foolish, reminiscent dreams, can you? 


III 


But Felicia found it out soon enough. 
Mrs, Freeman, née Helen Sidway, was not 
the sort of woman whose doings could be 
hidden under a bushel in a town the size 
of Harcourt. When she came back she 
was more gorgeous than ever, because of 
ten years of city veneer; and she seemed 
quite willing to take her old place as queen 
of the social set in her home town. 

Of course, she did not go out to parties 
at first, but she let her influence be felt 
unmistakably; and she sent for Jerry. It 
was perfectly right for Jerry to call on his 
old friend, although it was hardly decorous 
for him to go with such high, unspoken 
hopes in his heart. Nor was it quite the 
regular thing for him to repeat his call at 
least once a week thereafter. 

Felicia’s feelings will have to be imag- 
ined on those evenings when Jerry chariged 
his clothes before dinner, instead of romp- 
ing with her, and left the house about 
eight, not to return until after eleven. If 
thoughts really could kill, Helen would 
have joined her late husband in the calm 
of his heavenly home much sooner than 
either of them expected. 

Yes, Felicia was dreadfully unhappy, but 
she did not tell any one about it. One 
reason was the fact that there was no one 
to tell. She never confided her troubles to 
any one but Jerry, and obviously it would 
never do to discuss with him her hatred 
of the girl he loved. The other reason 
was that Felicia knew that “ welshing ” 
because she was hurt would not be the 
action of a “ good sport,” and she had to 
be that, because it was what Jerry expected 
of her. 

All good sports are bolstered up by pub- 
lic opinion that way. It isn’t so difficult 
to be brave and not complain once in a 
while when you are feeling top-notch, and 
the rate of vibration is high; but at other 
times, when your head aches, and some one 
has put your pet collar-button just out of 
reach under the bed, and it’s raining a bit 
outside, then the only reason for being 
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cheerful is because you’ve got a reputation 
to sustain, and every one expects it. 

So Felicia took counsel only with her- 
self, and that in private, so that no one, 
not even Jerry, should know that it wasn’t 
a cold that made her voice sound so funny, 
but because she cried so much in the seclu- 
sion of her own room. The idea ef a life 
different from the kindly one she was lead- 
ing seemed impossible to her; yet a tragic 
change appeared to be sweeping down upon 
her with a relentless speed which she could 
not check. 

Widows sometimes remarried in a year, 
she found out by judicious inquiries among 
women of the Congregational Ladies’ Aid, 
who could not possibly suspect the motive 
behind her casual interest in the subject. 
What the readjustment might be if Jerry 
married she could not quite prophesy, but 
that it would be radical seemed a foregone 
conclusion. 

Even if Jerry should bring the design- 
ing creature to live in the old home, things 
would be all different. They would put on 
style, and the old easy informality of the 
place would disappear. Probably there 
would be receptions and teas in the after- 
noons, and messy things like that. Felicia 
had a masculine dislike for a “ hen party.” 

If Jerry and his bride should elect to 
live elsewhere, that would be worse yet. 
It would leave Felicia and his mother as a 
pair of uncongenial and unhappy survivors 
upon a barren isle, with no hope of cheer- 
ful relief, no relief of any kind save death. 
O-o-oh, it was terrible, any way you 
looked at it! 

IV 


THEN Mrs. Freeman invited Felicia to 
come and call on her. Felicia knew noth- 
ing about that line from Vergil. which 
reads: “ Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes,” 
because she did not get that far in high- 
school Latin; but she suspected the invi- 
tation, just the same. There was a con- 
cealed sting in it somewhere. Mrs. Freeman 
was not asking her over just for the mere 
pleasure of her society. 

One of two motives might be actuating 
the brilliant widow—either she was going 
to be nice to Jerry’s protégée because Jerry 
had requested it, or else she suspected with 
some subtle, extra-feminine sense that 
Felicia was too fond of Jerry, and she 
wanted to look the girl over in order to 
see where she could most easily hurt her. 
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Either supposition was galling. Felicia did 
not care to be patronized for Jerry’s sake; 
neither was she anxious to give the other 
woman a chance to search out her most 
vulnerable points. 

Still, there was no way to avoid answer- 
ing Mrs. Freeman’s note in person, unless 
she wished to be downright ungracious. 
Felicia did not ask Jerry about it. She did 
not want to, anyway; and besides, by writ- 
ing her instead of communicating through 
Jerry, Mrs. Freeman had suggested that 
this was none of his affair. 

So Felicia went. She had dressed for the 
occasion with rather more than usual care. 
Not in her best clothes, however—do not 
underestimate her cleverness by thinking 
she would make a tactical blunder like 
that. No! She appareled herself neatly 
in a blue, one-piece dress which had served 
as a school costume the year before, when 
she was slightly smaller. It had been very 
nice that season, and she had worn it right 
up to the time of graduation; but now it 
was obviously last year’s, and she bulged 
it a trifle in one or two places where it 
was not quite adapted to her budding 
womanhood. 

Neither did she do her hair with the 
negligent abandon which was so becoming 
to her. Instead, she had spent a full hour 
“ frizzing ” it into little tight, precise curls 
that made her look very “small town ” 
indeed. 

It was not overdone in the least. None 
of her friends, meeting Felicia on the street, 
would have thought that she was in dis- 
guise, or on her way to a hard-times party; 
but unobtrusively she managed to convey 
the impression that she was a proud but 
poor relation who was content to be 
gl agama in some one else’s tarnished 


ery. 

She even hoped that the make-up would 
be so good that Mrs. Freeman would feel 
impelled to offer her some of her own old 
dresses. Felicia had decided that if such 
an offer were made, she would accept it, 
and be profoundly grateful. There is noth- 
ing like having an enemy completely off 
his guard. ' 

But Helen Freeman was not deceived. 
She took it all in without a smile, and said, 
almost as soon as their greeting was over: 

“ How did you like that little afternoon 
dress I picked out for you last week, with 
the toque and parasol to match? Jerry 
asked me to help him select it.” 
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Oh, how hateful! And Felicia had been 
adoring Jerry for his taste. When she 
went home she would present the gown 
to the colored wash-lady’s daughter. But 
she said: 

“TI thought it was absolutely adorable. 
Jerry must have told you about the color 
of my hair.” 

“ No, I remembered it from having seen 
you as a little girl; and then, besides, I’ve 
noticed you once or twice on the street 
since I’ve come back. You are a striking 
beauty, you know, and one can’t very well 
help observing you, even in a crowd.” 

Decidedly Mrs. Freeman had penetrated 
her attempted deceit, and had administered 
a rebuke that stung all the more because it 
was done so graciously. Felicia felt like a 
small child. 

Helen was overpowering in more ways 
than one. She was beautiful, and she knew 
how to handle herself and other people. 
The city had done something for her, after 
all. She was slender, more slender than 
Felicia herself, with the athletic figure of 
the modern dancing woman. She had 


merry gray eyes, and a face with a culti- 
vated, pleasant expression. Felicia thought 


she read underneath the smile a prodigious 
discontent, but she discounted her own im- 
pression as biased. At any rate, the lines 
of Mrs. Freeman’s features were soft, 
pleasant lines, brightened by an alert vi- 
vacity that gave the lie to the fact that she 
was thirty, or a little more. 

She was very charming to Felicia, and 
wooed her as if she were a man; and at 
length the girl, in spite of her suspicions, 
unbent a little. She felt as if she were 
being molded, but what could she do? 
Then, when her defenses were disarmed, 
the blow fell. 

“T’m glad we are getting to be such 
friends,” Mrs. Freeman was saying, over a 
cup of tea. “It will make it so much 
easier for both of us under the new state 
of things.” 

“Yes?” Felicia’s mind sat up alertly, 
as if a gun had been fired under her bed- 
room window, but she made no physical 
move. ' 

“T wanted you to share the secret of 
my engagement to Mr. Fraser,” the older 
woman went on smoothly. “It has to be 
a secret, you know, because I am still in 
half mourning; but you, whom we both 
regard as almost one of the family, are 
certainly entitled to know.” 
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That “almost one of the family ” once 
more aroused all of Felicia’s slumbering 
animosity. Nothing, no phrase, could have 
hurt worse. She wasn’t really a member 
of Jerry’s family, but now carefully he had 
contrived for years to make her feel that 
she was! Inch by inch, he’ had broken 
down her reserve until she had become al- 
most unconscious of the dim wall that had 
once been a barrier. Now it had been 
cruelly unearthed, and she was painfully 
reminded that the material of which it was 
built was stone. 

That Jerry had not been the one to tell 
her that he was really engaged hurt dread- 
fully, too. It made her feel more of an 
unhappy outsider than ever. The fierce 
anger rushed to her heart, and for a mo- 
ment all her training in self-control was 
swept aside by a sudden desire to smash 
something. 

Then she rallied. Not that the inner 
tumult subsided, but she managed to gain 
control of the outer manifestation of it. 
Her heart was still hot, but the fire in her 
eyes cooled. It was well, because there was 
more coming. 

“We haven’t told another soul,” Helen 
Freeman continued. “ Mr. Fraser did not 
wish to tell even you; .but I thought it 
would be much kinder to discuss it with 
you now, and help you make plans for 
your future.” 

“ My future?” 

“Yes. Of course, you will have to have 
some place to live when Mr. Fraser mar- 
ries. I wondered if you had any relatives 
who would—” 

“ Certainly! I had already made my 
plans,” Felicia interrupted with an even 
voice. 

“ Because, if you haven’t, why, we could 
arrange—” 

“Thank you, but it will not be neces- 
sary.” 

“T’m glad you had thought it all out. 
I presume you'll be marrying soon yourself. 
You’re much too pretty to escape. How I 
envy you your youth and freshness!” 

It sounded as if she were being sarcastic, 
but Felicia caught a curious note of wist- 
fulness in the voice of the older woman, 
and looked up, to discover in her eyes that 
she really meant what she was saying. She 
discovered something else, too—that Helen 
Freeman was a little afraid of her. 

With that discovery the significance of 
the whole scheme flashed across the girl’s 
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consciousness. It was clear that Jerry’s 
fiancée wanted to get her, Felicia, out of 
the way. Why? Because the fascinating 
widow considered her a serious rival, with 
the significant advantage of ten or twelve 
years more of youth. 

Much more cheerful than when she ar- 
rived, Felicia said farewell to her hostess. 
True, things had gone rather farther than 
she had expected; but, on the other hand, 
it is pleasant to discover that your enemy 
genuinely fears you. There’s nothing like 
it to put courage into the heart. 

The mere fact that Jerry’s fiancée was 
trying to dispose of her by means unknown 
to him argued that she dared not ask him 
to do it himself. It was not playing quite 
fair. According to Felicia’s code, ab- 
sorbed bodily from Jerry, a good sport 
always played fair, with all the cards above 
the table. 

She wondered how Jerry would like it 
if Helen did that sort of thing after they 
were married. He almost ought to find it 
out beforehand—all by himself, of course; 
it wouldn’t do to tell him. 


Vv 


“ Hetxo, Felicia!” 

She looked up in-time to avoid colliding 
with Pinny Elliot. Felicia frowned. She 
never did care much for the handsome and 
conceited Pinny, and just now she had 
plenty to do with her own thoughts. But 
he was unsquelchable. He fell into step 
beside her and walked with her the re- 
maining block to her home. 

“ T just came from your house,” he con- 
fided. “I’m going on a long vacation to- 
morrow, and I wanted to say good-by.” 

“ Won’t that be delightful? How I envy 
you!” 

“You needn’t. My offer to take you 
with me wherever I go for the rest of my 
life is still open.” 

She chose to ignore the implied question. 

“Where are you going?” she asked 
instead. 

“T don’t know. 


I'll go to New York 
to-morrow, and then I expect to lose my- 


self for a month. I’m not sure where I'll 
be, but I’m not even going to let my mail 
follow me. I want to get away from this 
confounded town for a while. There are 
too many gossiping old women about. 
Maybe I’ll hunt in Canada, or go to one 
of the unpopular resorts in the mountains, 
or both.” 
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It was not until Pinny Elliot had said 
farewell and taken himself down the street 
that Felicia’s mind attacked her own prob- 
lem again; but the meeting with the town 
scapegrace gave her an idea. 

The result of her thinking was that the 
next afternoon she took the same train for 
New York that had the honor of transport- 
ing Pinny. He was surprised to see her, 
of course; but she explained that she was 
taking a flying trip for shopping purposes, 
which had been planned for some time. 
They chatted together on the platform, 
and when the train arrived he helped her 
aboard and gave their grips to the porter. 

Felicia had not. mentioned her proposed 
journey to any one at home, but she had 
left on her desk a note for Jerry. She 
knew he would find it as soon as he missed 
her that evening. The note ran: 


DEAREST JERRY: 

I am going to do something which I think will 
please you. I am sure, in fact, that it will remove 
a great load of responsibility from your shoulders. 
Don’t ask how I know. Don’t worry about my 
welfare in the future. I will manage somehow. 
I can never express my gratitude for the things 
you have done for me, Jerry dear. Good-by. 

Prain Rep (because you like that best). 


It was not entirely an accident that she 
had carefully cleaned out the waste-basket 
beside her desk before she tore in half and 
threw into it the note she had received 
from Helen Freeman. Belasco himself 
could hardly have achieved a better stage 
picture. The emphasis of isolation was 
complete. Any one who didn’t find that 
note and read it was a patient for an 
oculist. 

Felicia’s little scheme put the burden of 
proof up to Helen Freeman, who could tell 
Jerry anything she wished to. Felicia 
rather hoped that she would try not telling 
the truth, because Jerry had an uncanny 
faculty of knowing when you were fibbing 
that made him very unpleasant company 
for a person of even mildly mendacious 
disposition. 

Serene in the consciousness of having 
done well, Felicia enjoyed her journey with 
childish candor. Pinny Elliot was sedu- 
lously attentive, and she accepted his com- 
panionship gratefully. In the metropolis, 
however, she parted from him without re- 
gret, and went very quietly to an unob- 
trusive hotel where she had been once 
before with Jerry and his mother. 
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There she engaged a comfortable suite 
for herself, and also registered quite casu- 
ally for another room for Mr. Phineas 
Elliot, who would arrive later. There is no 
law against registering for some one, even 
if you don’t expect him. Then she retired 
into seclusion with half a dozen novels and 
a large box of candy, prepared to enjoy the 
time as best she could. 

Felicia had her meals served in her rooms 
for the next twenty-four hours. She did 
not care to go out of the hotel, for fear she 
might not be caught by any one who pur- 
sued her. 

She got her wish. Next day, when she 
attempted to leave her rooms long enough 
to select a new supply of candy, she was 
stopped at the door by a husky individual 
who politely but firmly requested her to 
return. 

Wild with rage, she telephoned for the 
hotel manager. He came up and explained 
that she was being held at the telegraphed 
request of the chief of police of Harcourt 
until a man could be sent to get her. If 
she would stay quietly in her room, there 
would be no annoyance; but if she made 
any disturbance, why—he shrugged his 
shoulders to indicate that what would hap- 
pen then was no further concern of his. 

Smiling the smile of the original feline 
from Cheshire, Felicia promised to cause 
no trouble, and commissioned the mana- 
ger himself to pick out the kind of bon- 
bons she preferred. If you knew how dis- 
tractingly pretty and innocent she looked 
in her ingénue frock and startling bronze 
coiffure, you wouldn’t blame the manager 
for deciding to humor her. 

The afternoon passed slowly. The candy 
wasn’t so good the second day, and the 
novels were less compelling. 

At last, toward dusk, the suspense be- 
came well-nigh intolerable. What if some- 
thing had gone wrong? Perhaps she would 
simply be taken home and punished like a 
runaway child. 

At six o’clock the door opened, and 
Jerry, looking very solid but dreadfully 
worried, strode in. That was the way 
Felicia had pictured him entering, so she 
was not particularly surprised, although 
she quailed outwardly before his stern 
glance. 

“ Are you married?” he demanded first. 

“N-n-no,” Felicia confessed with a 
hastily summoned tear in her voice. 

“Where’s that infernal scoundrel Elliot?” 
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“T d-d-don’t know. H-h-he went away 
somewhere.” 

“ Deserted you? I'll find him and break 
every bone in his body! Oh, Felix, why 
did you go away with him?” 

Felicia looked at Jerry inquiringly, to 
see if he expected her to cry on his shoul- 
der. He did, and she did. 

“ Why did you do it, sweetheart?” 

She thrilled. 

“T had to do something, didn’t I?” 

a Why?” 

“T mean Pinny loves me, and I had to 
have some kind of a home—after you and 
Mrs. Freeman got married.’” 

“ Your home is with me!” 

“ Not if you marry Mrs. Freeman. She 
said so.” 

“T’m not going to marry Mrs. Freeman. 
That’s all off since yesterday, when I found 
the note she sent you, and made her tell 
me what she said to you. No matter what 
you’ve done, I want you to give up this 
skulking hound Elliot and come home 
with me!” 

“ All right, I will,” Felicia promised 
cheerfully. ‘Only you mustn’t call Pinny 
a skulking hound, because the fact is that 
I haven’t seen him since we got off the 
train yesterday, and I don’t care if I never 
see him again.” 

He held her off at arm’s length and 
critically examined her happy, softly glow- 
ing eyes. 

“TI believe you’re telling the truth!” 
he decided. : 

“T always do to you,” she said re- 
proachfully. 

He sighed—for the death of old illusions, 
perhaps—but he held her to him tightly 
once more. 

“Then promise you'll never give me such 
a fright again!” 

“T will, if you'll promise never to get 
married.” 

“ All right—I’ll promise.” 

“Oh, you shouldn’t have said that!” 

“You didn’t expect me to propose to 
you, did you?” 

“No, I suppose not.” 

Still, she was dreadfully disappointed, 
and she gently pushed away from him and 
began to pack her bag dispiritedly. 

He watched for a while in silence. Then 
he cleared his throat nervously: 

“ Redhead, I believe you’ve forgotten 
that this is leap-year!” 

The look on her face was worth it. 
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N the early summer of 1914 one of the 
| great London newspapers sent a cor- 
respondent to Canada to look things 
over. England at that moment did not 
dream of war; the mission of the news- 
paperman was to take Canada’s pulse in 
politics and commerce. 

The Dominion, the reporter found, was 
“ being Americanized.” He did not mean 
that Canada was about to throw herself 
upon the neck of the United States and 
ask to be annexed. He meant that Canada, 
as he saw it, was showing a certain national 
spirit akin to Americanism; “ that British 
influence was waning, and that the organi- 
zation of a republic might be nearer than 
British statesmen cared to believe.” 

The same observer noted what he 
thought to be an unfriendly feeling toward 
the English, which was so evident in busi- 
ness that “no English wanted ” was seen 
in advertisements for help. All in all, the 
news this correspondent sent home was not 
cheering to British imperialists. 

Perhaps the Dominion had a right to 
feel grouchy at that time. A huge busi- 
ness boom had just fallen in, and_the coun- 
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try was in a poor way. The real-estate 
speculation which followed on the heels of 
the building of two new transcontinental 
railroads had resulted in many smashes. 
The capital which had been financing the 
dreams of land-gamblers in the West 
quickly withdrew itself. 

Atop of this came the war, and Canada 
found herself counting new commercial 
woes. Immigration fell off, money became 
even tighter, for London was beginning to 
count the pennies as well as the pounds; 
trade stagnated, and imports declined. 
Even the wheat crop proved disappoint- 
ing. Nor are these the only things to re- 
member when contemplating Canada’s part 
in the great war, 

Canada had practically been out of ar- 
mor for a century. Her spirit had been 
more non-militaristic than that of the 
United States. True, seven thousand Can- 
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A COMPANY OF SIGNALERS PRACTISING WITH THE HELIOGRAPH 


adians had gone to South Africa to fight 
the Boers, but they went as British volun- 
teers, not as Canadian troops. 

Canada had militia, after a fashion — 
young men who wore khaki or kilts, and 
got a lot of fun out of the summer camps. 
But only one man of importance in the 
Dominion had taken preparedness serious- 
ly. Sam Hughes, school-teacher, Boer 
War veteran, newspaper editor, real-estate 
operator, and at last, by the fortune of 
politics, minister of militia and defense be- 
fore war was dreamed of—Sam Hughes, 
who is now Major-General the Hon. Sir 
Sam Hughes, K.C.B., was always ham- 
mering at Canada to get ready. He, like 
Lord Roberts, believed that Germany 
awaited only the hour to strike at the Brit- 
ish Empire; but up to the first days of 
August, 1914, it cannot be said that 
Canada gave Sam Hughes the audience he 
deserved. 

The sth of August brought the news that 
Mr. Asquith’s government, on Germany’s 
refusal to respect the independence and 
neutrality of Belgium, had declared war. 
It was up to the eight million people of the 
Dominion to do what they chose about it. 


England had no power to compel her great 
colonies to send a man or a penny to help 
her in the fight. She could not write down 
a figure and say: 

“ This Canada will give.” 

Canada had to decide for herself. The 
eight millions, scattered over a territory 
thirty times the size of the United King- 
dom, separated from the fields of war by 
three thousand miles of sea, lacking in 
military practise and tradition, and now 
commercially crippled by a variety of 
causes—what would they do? What could 
they do? 

The answer is that in less than two 
months after Great Britain entered the 
war a Canadian expeditionary force of 
thirty-three thousand men — the largest 
army that ever crossed the Atlantic— 
sailed down the St. Lawrence on its way 
to England. It was an army in the fullest 
sense of the word, well organized and 
completely equipped. It included cavalry, 
artillery, infantry, engineers, signalers, sup- 
ply and ammunition columns, and ambu- 
lance and hospital staffs. It took its own 
complement of rifles, machine guns, field- 
pieces, heavy artillery, and ammunition. 
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Done by a miracle? Not unless Sam Hughes snapped all red tape and shat- 





Hughes is a miracle. He did it by going tered any tradition that interfered with his 
at it with cyclonic energy. On the day plans. If an officer failed to take hold of 


















































MAJOR-GENERAL SIR SAM HUGHES, K.C.B., 


MINISTER OF MILITIA AND DEFENSE IN THE 


CABINET OF SIR ROBERT BORDEN 


From a photograph 


after war was declared he laid hold of 
twenty square miles of land at Valcartier, 
sixteen miles west of Quebec, and made the 
biggest training-camp the Dominion ever 
possessed. 


by Weston, Folkeston 


the problems of camp-building, that officer 
had to go, and an engineer or contractor 
was recruited in his place. Roads, rail- 
road tracks, sewers, water-supply, tele- 
phones, electric lighting, automatic troughs 
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for the horses, shower-baths for |- : = = 
the men —all these came with MEMO REL) LC ice. 
magic speed. Four days after ws a a we 
the camp opened, six thousand e Beil: 
volunteers were there. A week ion 
later they numbered twenty-five 
thousand. ' os 

Sam Hughes put every rifle- saaereeys 7 " 





























maker in Canada at work. Mills 
and factories began to turn out i } cea 
khaki garments, for the opening Nadi 
of war had found the Dominion 4 
without a single active-service rt 
uniform. It has been charged fea 
that there was undue haste, with 
consequent waste, in making 
some of the contracts; but it 
would have been almost a mira- 
cle if so vast and urgent a task 
had been achieved without giving 
some opening to watchful po- 
litical critics. 

The Canadian militia num- 
bered only about sixty thousand 
on paper, with a standing 
“army ” of about four thousand 
regulars. Half the recruits who Be 
poured into Valcartier did not 
know how to. shoot. So Sam 
Hughes built a rifle-range three 
and a half miles long — the 
largest in the world. When the 
men weren’t shooting on it, they 
were lying behind the butts, lis- 
tening to the hail of bullets. 
Troops are of small account un- | 
til they have been shot over, and 
Hughes knew the importance of 
making these raw soldiers used : 
to the roar of the leaden torrent Be 
which they must presently face || . 
in Flanders. TE 

The first promise made by || it 
Canada to Britain was that she 
would raise twenty thousand rh 
men, but soon it was evident oo 
that that number was far below || . a 
the mark. There were so many - 
volunteers that it was necessary 
to weed them down to suit the 
capacity of the camp. A large 
number of the first . contingent | 
were men of English or Irish || 
birth, and there were plenty of bit} 
Scots. Sobriety was _ insisted ab 
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INTERNED GERMANS AND AUSTRIANS IN A PRISON CAMP AT STANLEY BARRACKS, TORONTO 


upon, and any man who got . 
drunk after joining the expe- 
ditionary force was dismissed. 
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CANADIAN SOLDIERS READY FOR ACTIVE SERVICE--THE EIGHTY-THIRD BATTALION MARCHING PAST 
THE CITY HALL, TORONTO, AT THE START OF ITS LONG JOURNEY 
TO THE FIRING-LINE 
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Boer War veterans, militiamen, bank clerks, 
tradesmen, cowboys and farmers from the 
west, miners and trappers from the north 
— it was Sam Hughes’s job to find out 
whether they belonged at all, and if so, 
where they belonged. 





There has been some talk of slow re- 
cruiting in the French-Canadian sections, 
but -the answer to any charge of political 
defection there is contained in the fact 
that at this writing more than thirty thou- 
sand men have enlisted from the Province 





























THE MASCOT OF A CANADIAN BATTALION 


There were Americans, too, bound to 
fight even if it be under alien colors. A 
man from Texas offered to bring five thou- 
sand Texans if Hughes could take them. 
The general’s reply, when questioned about 
accepting Yankee volunteers, was practical 
and characteristic: 

“ You don’t think I’m going to use force 
to keep them out, do you? And don’t ask 
me for figures. For all I know, they’re 
Canadians. They came as Canadians, and 
I’m not going behind the returns.” 

Sam Hughes was not the only big man 
at work in the Dominion. The political 
parties were united for the war. Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier, the leader of the opposition, 
worked hand in hand with the prime min- 
ister, Sir Robert Borden. 


of Quebec. This does not include French 
reservists who hurried home as soon as war 
was declared. One shipload of these, seven 
hundred and fifty men, was the first to 
reach Europe from America. 

Business was bad in Canada and, for 
most uses, money was tight; but funds for 
war were not lacking. One Montreal mil- 
lionaire paid the entire cost of raising, 
equipping, and maintaining a special regi- 
ment, Princess Patricia’s Light Infantry, 
named in honor of the daughter of the 
Duke of Connaught, governor-general of 
Canada. He did not pay the cost of their 
fame. They bought that themselves, with 
the blood of pretty nearly every man in 
the regiment, upon as red a field as Flan- 
ders ever knew. 
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THE CANTEEN AT A CANADIAN TRAINING-CAMP-—-NO ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES ARE SOLD AT ANY 
MILITARY CANTEEN IN CANADA 


Canada came forward with things more 
precious than gold. The Dominion sent 
to England a million bags of flour; Al- 
berta offered half a million bushels of oats; 
Quebec contributed four million pounds of 
cheese; Ontario a quarter of a million bags 
of flour; British Columbia, twenty-five 
thousand cases of salmon. Prince Edward 
Island, her fur industry ruined by the war, 
sent oats and hay. Saskatchewan sent 
horses. Manitoba gave flour. 

The women of Canada raised three hun- 
dred thousand dollars for hospitals, and 
the Dominion government provided one 
hundred thousand for a Canadian hospital 
in France. A Canadian newsboy gave a 
street-car ticket, which was all he had, and 
it brought a thousand dollars at auction. 
Eighteen cities of Canada raised five mil- 
lion dollars for the Patriotic Relief Fund, 
which was designed to prevent suffering 
among the families of men who went to 
war. And most of the towns made pro- 
vision for the support of needy families of 
volunteers and insured the lives of the 
men for a thousand dollars each. 

Six weeks after the first call for volun- 
teers, General Hughes was able to march 
the first division down to Quebec, and by 
the middle of October thirty-three thou- 
sand Canadians were camped on Salisbury 
Plain, one of the great English training- 
grounds, where Lieutenant-General Alder- 


son, a British officer who had had expe- 
rience with Canadians in South Africa, 
gave them the military touches necessary 
before they could take their places in “the 
theater of war. 

It must be remembered that with the 
exception of the Princess Pats, almost all 
these Dominion troops had been civilians 
of the most unmilitary type. They grum- 
bled a bit under the hardships of camp life 
in the rainy English winter, and they 
shocked some of their fellows in arms with 
their somewhat unconventional ideas of 
discipline. But the English generals only 
smiled at such trifles. They saw that the 
Canadians wanted to fight, that they were 
physically tough, mentally active, and 
spiritually indomitable. England was glad 
to have them, so glad that she even smiled 
over the “Who goes there?”—‘‘Go to 
Hades!”’—“ Pass, Canadian!” story. By 
Christmas the Canadians were good 
enough soldiers to send across the Channel. 

“ Pat’s Pets,” as the regiment named 
after the governor-general’s daughter was 
nicknamed, was the first Canadian regi- 
ment to reach France and the first to dis- 
tinguish itself. Field-Marshal French’s 
despatches told of its work at St. Eloi on 
February 28, 1915, when Lieutenant Papi- 
neau, a descendant of the great Canadian 
rebel of 1837, charged the German trenches 
with a party of bomb-throwers. 
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It was at the second battle of Ypres, in 
April of last year, that the Canadians made 
their mark in history by as desperate a de- 
fense as any regiment in the war can boast. 
The Canadian Division held a line of three 
miles of trenches east and northeast of 
Ypres —a line which the Germans were 
furiously trying to break. 

On April 22 asphyxiating gas was used 
for the first time in the war. The French 
troops, whose line joined with the Cana- 
dians north of Ypres, were largely colo- 
nials from Africa, and the Germans be- 
lieved that the gas would throw the whole 
defensive line into disorder. The Turcos 
were thrown back, strangled and dazed by 
this new and hideous weapon, while the 
Germans, wearing gas-masks, came on to 
take the trenches. Ypres seemed lost. 
Only two miles — open country—lay be- 
tween the invaders and the town. An im- 
portant wood near St. Julien, just behind 
the French line, with British guns in it, 
was seized by the Germans. 

The Canadians were immediately on the 
right of the shattered French defenses. 
Luckily, a turn of the wind saved them 
from the worst effects of the gas. They 
flung themselves to the west to cover the 
wide gap where the Turcos lay dead or 
helpless, and there they battled all day and 
all night. The Canadian Scottish, ordered 
to retake the wood, fought the Germans 
for hours with fixed bayonets under what 
little light the moon shed through the trees. 
They did what they were sent to do, but 
the dead lay as closely together as last 
year’s leaves. 

On the next day, and indeed during the 
next fortnight, the Canadians bore more 
than their share of the fight that still raged 
around Ypres. When they stayed in the 
trenches, the poison-gas poured in upon 
them. When they fought on the surface, 
they were mowed down by machine guns. 

On the 8th of May, when the Germans 
made another heavy attack, the Princess 
Patricias had their greatest day of glory 
and death. They had already seen much 
of war, and their twelve hundred men had 
been reduced to six hundred and thirty- 
five. Now they were asked to hold a line of 
trenches under as galling a fire as the 
massed German artillery could deliver. So 
terrific was the bombardment that every 
Canadian machine gun was buried in the 
débris of the shattered earthworks. One 
of these guns was disinterred three times 
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and kept going until a shell demolished it 
and its crew. 

The Germans did not take the trenches, 
but when night came there were left only 
one hundred and fifty of the best regiment 
that Our Lady of the Snows had sent to 
the war. By the light of the German 
flares a long grave was dug and the heroic 
dead were buried, the commanding officer 
—a lieutenant—reciting what he could re- 
call of the Church of England service for 
the dead. In his hand he proudly held the 
colors which the Princess Patricia had 
given to the regiment nine months before. 

These are but little, incomplete pictures 
of Canada in the war. If peace had come 
after the second battle of Ypres, the Do- 
minion would have done her share. Ten 
thousand Canadians fell there in the “ su- 
preme consecration,” as Lord Rosebery 
said, “to the empire.” 

“When we are told,” said the Arbdeiter 
Zeitung, an Austrian newspaper, recently, 
“that Canada is supplying two hundred 
thousand men for the British armies and 
one hundred thousand munition workers, 
it is reasonable to doubt these great totals. 
Her population would not permit of such 
an effort; but even when one strikes out 
the half of these, the fact remains that 
what Canada is doing and has done in this 
war far surpasses all expectations.” 

Strike out the half? Not if Canada 
knows it! 
her enlistments had totaled two hundred 
and eighty thousand, and General Hughes 
is counting confidently upon making the 
total at least half a million men. 

The Canadian who goes to the war is, 
in a sense, making more of a serifice for 
the British Empire than his English cousin 
makes. An English soldier on leave may 
quit the trenches after breakfast and be in 
London for dinner. Not so the Canadian. 
It may be a long way from Ypres to Tip- 
perary, but it is much, much farther to 
Winnipeg. There’s no going home for him 
until he is wounded, or until the empire is 
safe. And that’s what the Canadian is 
thinking about, first of all—not Canada, 
not England, but the British Empire. 

And yet the Canadian speaks less of the 
empire than he did before the war. 

“Who talks of empire to-day?” said Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, not long ago. ‘“ There are 
other things even greater than the empire, 
great as it is. 


Up to the end of last March | 


Civilization is greater than’ 
the empire, and civilization is the issue!” 
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” ‘HERE’S something about that 
girl,” said Billy Randall, looking 
across the ballroom at Margot, 

who had just entered. 

“Well, ra-ther!” ejaculated the Hon. 
Oscar Wemyss. “ Half the women here 
are unusually pretty, but she puts it all 
over all of them, doesn’t she? She’s dif- 
ferent from the rest—she has a sort of fate- 
ful look, like a fairy having a try at being 
a woman. Oh, not a silly child’s fairy, with 
wings anu a wand, but a Fata Morgana, 
or a Mélisande.” 

Margot was neither tall nor small, and 
had that false thinness that makes for 
grace beyond the grace attainable by other 
types; she made thin women look lanky 
and plump ones dumpy. So admirably 
modeled was her head that no depression, 
no fatigue, one divined, could leave her 
less than lovely. Her mouth had the soft 
lines, the rounded redness, of a child’s, 
but her eyes were haunted, inscrutable. 

“ Fateful!” mused Randall. ‘ You said 
something! I’ve known Margot since she 
was five and I was eight, and to this day 
I can’t feel natural and comradely with 
her, as I do with most girls when I’ve per- 
haps barely met them. There were always 
odd things about her. For instance, when 
she was seven years old she went to sleep 
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one night, and didn’t wake up for three 
days and three nights. It made all sorts 
of a stir among the kids in the neighbor- 
hood, and the parents too, no doubt. I 
remember running to her house two or 
three times a day to ring the bell and ask, 
‘Has Margot waked up yet?’” 

“ That’s nothing,” said Wemyss, feeling 
vaguely troubled. “ One reads of ever so 
many cases like that in the newspapers. 
I’ve read of people sleeping for months.” 

“Then, even now, it’s next to impos- 
sible to wake her from sleep. Their house 
burned down not long ago, with the usual, 
accompaniments of ringing gongs, engines 
rushing up, and firemen shouting; but 
Margot didn’t wake up. They had to carry 
her out, sound asleep, and put her to bed 
in a neighbor’s house, like a baby. When 
she woke in the morning she said, ‘ Where 
am I?’ She hadn’t the first idea of what 
had happened.” 

Wemyss made no comment, and Randall 
went on with his reminiscences. 

“ And then—you know how children tell 
one another their dreams? That had a 
great vogue in the juvenile set at one time. 
But when we’d give Margot a chance to 
tell hers—not that we wanted to hear 
them, for what we all wanted was to tell 
our own, but it was her turn—she’d fust 
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say, ‘My dreams aren’t like yours,’ and 
shut up like a baby clam. She was a close 
little thing even then, and she’s just as 
mysterious now, just as silent about her- 
self as she used to be.” 

Mystery and reticence! They were the 
girl’s most marked characteristics. In 
combination with great beauty, however, 
they are provocative rather than repellent 
qualities, and Oscar Wemyss, who had met 
Miss Latham not more than half a dozen 
times since he had joined the British em- 
bassy at Washington, already felt his heart 
pound rather uncomfortably when he 
found himself near her. 

He left Randall presently to ask her for 
a dance, but she had none free before the 
end of the evening. When the time came 
for him to go to her at last, she greeted 
him with a slightly weary smile. 

“I’m afraid I’m a little tired, Mr. 
Wemyss,” she said. “I'd rather sit and 
talk than dance, if you don’t mind.” 

“Rather not!” he said boyishly. 
“That’s the best way to enjoy a dance, if 
you ask me—to sit at one’s ease and watch 
other people gyrate. In India, now—” 

“Oh, have you been in India?” she 
asked quickly. 

“Born out there. We were regular 
Anglo-Indians, the lot of us, and I loved 
it. I came home for school and Sand- 
hurst, and then I was in the Indian army 
for about a year.” 

“Why did you give it up if you liked 
it so much?” 

An odd expression crossed his face. 

“ Half a dozen people died suddenly— 
it was a strange thing, nobody could have 
foreseen it-—and my father came into the 
title. We scarcely knew the relatives who 
had died, and mother and the girls were 
pleased as Punch. They thought India 
wasn’t good enough for me any longer,” he 
finished briefly; “‘ so they made me go into 
diplomacy.” 

“ And don’t you like it?” the girl asked. 

“ Well, of course I do like it since I 
came here. Washington is the prettiest 
city I ever saw, and everything’s very 
pleasant and comfortable. But somehow, 
India—”’ He paused for more than a mo- 
ment, and his eyes brooded longingly, the 
bitterness of the exile shadowing them. 
“Well, you wouldn’t understand. But 
there’s color, not pretty pinks and blues 
and greens, like here, but color that hits 
you, color that screams at you and deafens 
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you. There are glare and blare, and 
smells, good and bad. I miss ’em all! 
There’s the hardest kind of work in the 
hottest kind of weather—” 

“Oh,” she interrupted in an artificial 
voice that somehow jarred on him, “ you 
don’t know yet what Washington can be 
in the late spring—hotter than India!” 

“ How do you know?” asked Wemyss, 
indignant, as we all ridiculously are, at 
the assumption that any spot can surpass, 
even in discomfort, the beloved birthplace. 
“Were you ever there?” 

She didn’t answer him at once. 

“ N-no,” she finally faltered. 

The mood that was on him had en- 
grossed him to the point of forgetfulness 
even of Margot, but now he turned and 
looked at her seeingly. She was very white. 
One hand clung to her chin, the fingers 
moving nervously upon her cheek. She 
seemed fascinated by the subject, yet 
averse to it. The whole pose of her body 
showed eager interest; her eyes were more 
haunted than ever. 

“Go on about India,” she said impa- 
tiently, a little huskily. 

He obeyed. : 

“ Of course, a good deal of it was just 
army life, with English Tommies under 
one, and the regulation kind of people— 
officers’ wives and daughters —to play 
around with. I used to run up to see my 
uncle sometimes, though—he was the Brit- 
ish political resident at Firzalmir.” 

He thought that she started, but when, 
he looked at her she seemed quite calm. 
Her face was impassive, her restless hands 
were laid together in her lap. If they 
trembled, it was so slightly that Wemyss’ 
did not perceive it. 

“ Firzalmir is in Rajputana,” he ex- 
plained. “It’s a small place, rather cut 
off by the desert, and it always seemed to 
me more the real, untouched thing than 
any other part of India that I know. We 
used to see a lot of the raja—Nyhal 
Singh.” 

“ Nyhal Singh!” she said. 
did he strike you?” 

Again he looked at her, a little puzzled. 

“ Why, do you know,” he said, by way 
of apology for his frank stare, “ that 
sounded so odd, coming from you—almost 
as if you were asking my impressions of a 
personal acquaintance of your own! But 
as you’ve never been in India you can’t 
have met my raja, because he’s the home- 


“ And how 
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OSCAR WEMYSS ALREADY FELT HIS HEART POUND RATHER UNCOMFORTABLY WHEN HE FOUND 
HIMSELF NEAR MARGOT 


keeping kind, not the least modern or An- 
glicized. He’s been to Delhi and places 
like that, but never, I’m sure, over salt 
water. Of course, I’m very stupid, but it 
struck me as queer, the way you said that 
—as if you would naturally have put it, 
‘What was he like?’ instead of ‘ How did 
he strike you?’ ” 

“T suppose I was thinking,” said Mar- 
got, “‘ of the difference between a man and 


’ 


a woman. To me a man like that, who 
keeps all those women in subjection, who 
tortures them and makes them his play- 
things, who is adored like a god and is as 


cruel as a god ” — her voice was vibrant 
with passion — “ well, he’s a monster, a 
horror! But I suppose two men, no mat- 


ter how different, would always have some 
common ground.” 


“Oh, I see!” Wemyss replied. “ Well, 
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yes, in lots of ways the fellow was a good 
sport, I thought. But I see what you 
mean, too. He asked us to a nautch once, 
and there was one of the girls that took 
his fancy. I remember the way he looked 
at her made me feel a little sick; but the 
girl seemed to like it, and so long as she 
was pleased—” 

“ Let’s dance just the last part of this,” 
said Margot, starting up abruptly. “I’m 
not tired any longer. I feel restless!” 


II 


THAT winter Oscar Wemyss devoted to 
Miss Latham whatever time his duties at 
the embassy—and they were slight enough 
—left him. He danced with her and rode 
with her, and hostesses with insight began 
to send them in to dinner together. Mar- 
got seemed pleased when this occurred; she 
allowed him to be with her constantly, and 
it seemed clear that she liked him, at least. 

That year she varied even more than 
was usual with her. Wemyss learned that 
her health was always an uncertain quan- 
tity. She looked well and ill, brilliant and 
almost haggard, by turns. 

As for Oscar, there was no longer any 
doubt in his mind that this was the one 
serious affair of his life, that he wanted 
Margot with all of his body and will and 
spirit, and that if he failed to win her the 
world would be a gray and empty ruin. 

As spring drew on, they took long 
walks together in Rock Creek Park, going 
by motor as far as Pierce’s Mill, and then 
striking through the woods or along little- 
used paths. Often they talked of India. 
Once, as they sat high on the crest of a 
little wooded ridge, hidden by the spread 
of budding dogwood-trees from the road 
that wound below, he said: 

“Would you like to hear what Hindu- 
stani sounds like? Listen!” 

He had never dared to make open love 
to her, and it gave him some satisfaction 
to say, in a language that she could not 
understand: 

“You are the most beautiful thing in 
the world, and the dearest; I am deep in 
love with you. If you won’t marry me 
some day, I shall die!” 

Of course, it must have been only a 
gabble of strange syllables to Margot, but 
he thought that she looked at him oddly. 

Her manner to him changed after that. 
It seemed that she drew off from the in- 
timacy on which he had built such hopes. 


When he called, he found her out, or giv- 
ing tea to a crowded drawing-room. At 
dinners she gave him less than his share 
of her attention, and a great deal more to 
her neighbor on the other side. If she 
danced with him, she always wanted to 
dance, to work out some new step, rather 
than to talk. 

He bore it as long as possible; then, 
one afternoon toward four o’clock, he de- 
liberately lay in wait for her return from 
a luncheon he knew she was attending. He 
joined her on her own door-step; she could 
neither refuse to admit him, nor on such 
short notice fill her rooms with guests. 

When she had reluctantly allowed him 
to follow her into her own down-stairs 
den, a little room that was always rather 
dark by day, Wemyss went straight to the 
heart of the matter. 

“Miss Latham,” he said, “ please be 
frank with me—please don’t say you don’t 
understand. I want to know what I’ve 
done, and why, when I thought we were 
friends, you are treating me as you’ve 
done this last fortnight. Don’t say you’re 
not aware of having treated me different- 
ly. You have changed. If it’s because I 
bore you, of course I'll leave you alone; 
but if it’s something I’ve done and can 
undo, if it’s anything about me that I can 
change, if I’ve offended you, or if—if 
you’ve heard some story about me—won’t 
you give me a chance to explain and set 
things right?” 

Margot had slipped off her coat and 
dropped into a deep, tapestry chair. She 
was looking, not at Wemyss, but very in- 
tently at the gloves that she was slowly 
pulling off. 

“JT thought you would understand 
without an explanation,” she said; “ but 
if you must have it, here it is. You said 
something to me in Hindustani the last 
time we went for a walk together. Well, 
I—I understood what you said.” 

“You understood!” he cried, scarlet 
with consternation and surprise. “ Why, 
it was a dialect—spoken quickly like that, 
you’d need years in India to catch it. 
How—” 

“ Never mind how. 
said, isn’t it?” 

Easily and fluently she repeated his 
words, first in Urdu, then, without a falter 
in her pretty voice, in English. 

“Oh,” she went on quickly, raising her 
eyes to his, “ perhaps it meant nothing! 


This is what you 
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Perhaps you simply chose those words as 
an example of the language, as they teach 
children the verb to love; but taken with 
the other indications, I thought thought 
perhaps you meant it!” 

“| did mean it,” he stammered; but her 
own final sentence was spoken simulta- 
neously, and he caught each word. 

“ And I can’t afford to take any chances 
of that sort of thing.” 

“Do you mean, then,” he said, not 
without effort, “that there is no chance 
for me at all?” 

“ Oscar,” she cried, “I don’t let those 
things touch me! I can’t, I daren’t. I’m 
not free!” 

It was the first time she had used his 
Christian name. He felt, and was glad to 
feel, that there was, or that she thought 
there was, some palpable barrier between 
them. A deliberate and causeless refusal, 
after the intimacy they had shared, must 
have killed his hopes, but barriers éan be 
torn down. 

“Tf you are not free,” he said, “I will 
free you. You aren’t married, I suppose? 
If you are, if you’ve been entrapped some- 
how, there’s always divorce in this blessed 
country. If it’s something else—if people 
have frightened you by stories about he- 
redity—some inherited weakness—Margot, 
is it that?” 

“T can’t tell you what it is; but I can’t 
marry you, Oscar. I can’t marry any- 
body, ever. To talk of it only makes it 
so much worse. I beg of you to—to drop 
the subject, to understand that what I say 
is final, absolutely final.” 

“Margot! If you love me, there is 
nothing—nothing—that can keep us apart. 
I can think of only one explanation of this 
—that you believe, that you have reason 
to believe, that you may lose your mind. 
Margot, is it that?” 

She only looked at him in tense and 
tortured silence. 

“Do you think I care for that?” he 
cried violently. ‘“ Do you think I can stop 
wanting you for that? Why, girl, I love 
you! And we only live once. The most 
beautiful thing, the one supremely worth- 
while thing in the world, is in our grasp, 
and you want to throw it away because of 
something that may come after! If it 
should come, we can die, I suppose, and 
die happy, because for a while we shall 
have been alive. To see your beloved soul 


go wandering away from me—I can think 
5 





of only one thing worse than that, Mar- 
got, and that would be for it never to come 
to me at all. We mightn’t dare to have 
children, but our lives are our own—” 


“Tt isn’t insanity,” Margot said. “ It’s 
something different. It’s the strangest 
curse—you could never guess it. I-can 


never marry you in the world, but oh, I 
am glad that you love me like that!” 

It occurred to Oscar that perhaps, un- 
consciously to herself, the theory of the 
unbalanced mind was the true one. She 
was not impossibly the victim of some 
monstrous. fixed idea, against which, with- 
out the help of science, he would be pow- 
erless to struggle. 

“Will you answer me one question?” he 
asked abruptly. “ Are you under a doc- 
tor’s care at all—is there any doctor, that 
is, who understands your constitution thor- 
oughly?” 

“‘T was very ill when I was fifteen,” she 
answered slowly. “Dr. Septimus King 
treated me— the psychopath, you know. 
It was a sort of nervous breakdown, they 


said. Even now I’m not always well — I 
sometimes see him. I wonder why you 
ask?” 


“Will you give me a note to him? Tell 
him that I am perhaps to marry you—oh, 
yes, perhaps is true—and that he may talk 
frankly about your case to me!” 

She wrote because it was his request. 

“ But he can tell you nothing,” she said 
as she gave him the note still wet. 

“T am coming again after I have seen 
him,” he said positively; “and this time 
you are not to let them tell me you are 
out!” 

III 


“Tr you have come to me to ask about 
Miss Margot Latham,” said Dr. King, 
“you have come to the wrong shop. Her 
case baffled me completely. Insane? No, 
decidedly not. That much I can say.” 

“ She seems,” said Wemyss, “ to have a 
kind of idea that she ought not to marry. 
What I really want to ask is whether there 
is, in your knowledge of her, any reason 
for that. It seems almost a monomania, 
she is so sure that she must not marry, so 
reticent as to why not.” 

Dr. King mused. 

“ Physically,” he said, “ she is as nearly 
sound and normal as any one can be in 
these degenerate days. I was called in 
when she had a sort of nervous crisis as a 
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very young girl. She puzzled me then, 
and she puzzles me still. Every conclu- 
sion I came to in studying her case proved 
to be wrong. Every indication—some so 
sure that in other cases I proceed on them 
as on the evidence of my eyes—was in her 
instance upset by the facts. It was as dis- 
concerting, speaking scientifically, as if 
you, for example, adding three oranges to 
three oranges, found you had only five in 
the end. 

“ She didn’t give me a bit of help,” he 
pursued, with some retrospective resent- 
ment. “In fact, if you'll pardon my say- 
ing so, I think she tried to deceive me. I 
do a good deal, for instance, through the 
interpretation of dreams, and if you go 
into that scientifically you'll find—” 

He embarked on an exposition of the 
Freudian theory, to which Wemyss lis- 
tened with carefully masked impatience. 
Dreams — the frail, diamonded cobwebs 
that link maturity with childhood and 
with jairy-land, dreams, gay, romantic, 
quaint, and terrible by turns, in which the 
soul fares forth on all manner of adven- 
tures, annihilating distance, flashing out 
into space, and returning in the morning 
with a store of tantalizing half-memories 
—the dry, scientific broom swept all these 
away, and revealed the soul as brooding 
at home, in sleep, over the most unsavory 
passages of a man’s own dull past. 

Happily, science changes its mind so 
often that we need accept none of its dicta 
as entirely final. 

“Why, she simply made up stories to 
tell me,” Dr. King was saying querulous- 
ly. “ Once, I remember, when I asked her 
what she had dreamed the night before, 
she told me what seemed to be a chapter 
from the journal of some zenana favorite 
in India. She described their baths, and 
told what she had to eat, and about a new 
song a slave-girl had taught her, and a 
packing-case that came from Delhi, and 
how the women fought over its contents. 
Now dreams have their earmarks. You 
can classify them; you can recognize them. 
There are some things that you simply 
can’t dream. She never dreamed all those 
details she gave me! I believe that she 
got it all from Kipling. You can see how 
such a deception handicapped me in my 
diagnosis—and the case was baffling 
enough without that.” 

He began to draw on his blotter, a habit 
of his when absorbed in contemplation. 
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“The only case I ever had,” he said 
slowly, “ with symptoms at all like hers 
was that of a girl—you may be shocked 
at this—a girl of about the same age who 
had been married by her unscrupulous 
mother to a middle-aged brute with mon- 
ey, and left to learn what marriage means 
from him. Well, there you are! Miss 
Latham had gone from her sheltered home 
to an excellent school for girls; there were 
no absences from either that were not fully 
accounted for. Her mother is a sensible 
woman; she was not angry at my ques- 
tions; she made systematic investigation. 
There was no apparent cause for the girl’s 
breakdown. She hadn’t even overstudied. 
At the school she attended girls aren’t al- 
lowed to overstudy. The principal under- 
stands that high spirits and bright eyes 
and a fresh complexion will serve them 
better, in the station to which they are 
called, than any amount of knowledge.” 

Wemyss wasn’t interested in Margot’s 
school. 

“You do think, then,” he said, “ that 
there’s no question of anything abnor- 
mal in her?” 

“None whatever,” pronounced Dr. 
King; “but I think she is troubled by 
something which she doesn’t tell. There 
seems to be, sometimes, a drain of vitality, 
something preying on her—some anxiety, 
or some recurring ordeal. It’s mysterious, 
very, because, as I said before, every 
imaginable explanation is negatived by the 
facts. I have heard that in your country 
there’s a family whose heir never smiles 
again after he is twenty-one, when he is 
told a terrible secret. If Mr. and Mrs. 
Latham were not particularly cheerful peo- 
ple, one might fancy that something of 
that sort was preying on their daughter. 
Yes, marry her, marry her, by all means, 
if she’ll have you! Marriage may bring 
its own ills, but it cures most of those that 
youth is heir to.” 

Wemyss went back to Margot with that 
message. When she still shook her head 
wretchedly, he became frankly bullying. 

“You shall tell me what it is!” he said. 
“ Then, if it is a good reason, I shall be 
convinced and will leave you. If it is not 
a good reason—and, of course, it is not, 
because there could be no good reason why 
you shouldn’t marry me—then I will con- 
vince you, and we will be married. Don’t 
you see how unfair it is to me to make 
me fight an invisible enemy? Have you 
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taken a sacred vow not to tell? If so, I 
absolve you from it. You must tell me! 
Why won’t you tell me?” 

“ Because,” said Margot, “you would 
never, never believe me.” 

“ Of course I will believe you!” he said 
quickly. 

“TI believe it myself,” she went on, 
“because I have absolute, indisputable, 
personal proof. Otherwise I don’t suppose 
I should, and I can’t show you my proofs. 
Nobody in the wide world knows of it ex- 
cept myself. I have never told even my 
mother. I tried to tell her once when I 
was a child, and she punished me for 
lying. If I told you, you too would think 
that I was lying, or that I was mad. There 
would be nothing else for you to think.” 

“ Margot, I swear by everything sacred 
in heaven and on earth that I will believe 
you implicitly! If you are mad, we will 
be mad together. If you tell me that you 
turn into a werwolf at night and run howl- 
ing in the woods I'll believe you.” 

“* Now you have supposed,” she said un- 
steadily, “‘the most impossible thing you 
could think of—and it isn’t so far wide 
of the truth. What you want me to tell 
you is so grotesque, so far outside the 
beaten track of human experience, that it’s 
hard to put it into words. I think it would 
be easier if you would put out the light— 
and, yes, you may hold my hand while I 
am telling you.” 


IV 


“ Att my life,” Margot began, “I have 
been unable to understand what people 
meant when they talked about dreams. I 
gather there’s a sort of mistiness and a 
blackness, and all sorts of impossible 
things occur, and you don’t remember 
them very clearly. Oscar, I never had a 
dream like that in my life.” 

“ That’s queer enough!” said Wemyss. 
“But no doubt you sleep all the more 
soundly.” 

She laughed a little hysterically. 

“Sleep soundly! Listen, while I tell 
you what happens when I go to sleep— 
what happened last night, what will hap- 
pen to-night. I open my eyes in a room 
as familiar to me as this one—and it’s on 
the other side of the world. I am sur- 


rounded by people who are just as real to 
me as my parents, as Billy Randall, as the 
girls who came out the year I did. There 
is a day there that runs through its mo- 
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ments just as the day does here. I re- 
member every detail, just as you can re- 
member everything that happened to you 
yesterday. Last night is yesterday to me, 
and what you would call yesterday is to 
me the day before.” 

Wemyss was dazed. 

“ Well—but—” he stammered in utter 
bewilderment. 

“ Ever since I can remember, my life 
has run double like that. There’s nothing 
in science, there’s nothing in any system 
of religion, to explain it. So far as I can 
tell, mine is the only soul since time be- 
gan that was ever caught like this betwéen 
two bodies. It must weave back and forth 
like a shuttle. I fall asleep here, I wake 
there. I sleep there, I wake here.” 

“That is indeed a strange thing,” he 
said. “I can’t pretend to understand or 
explain it; but I believe it, of course— 
only, you know, you must be dreaming! 
Your subconscious self must be curiously 
active, making your dreams more vivid, 
more detailed, than most people’s are. 
Anyway, I see nothing in this to keep us 


“T haven't told it all,” said Margot. 
“ You may call it a dream, if you like, but 
my life there is just as real to me as my 


life here. The essential J is the same— 
and in the other life, in Firzalmir—I am 
married.” 

“ You are married! In Firzalmir!” cried 
Wemyss. 


“My name is Aziza, and I am one of 
the raja’s wives.” 

At this monstrous declaration the man 
felt perspiration break out on his face. 
Here was mere madness, or the most fatu- 
ous lying. 

“ Margot!” he groaned. “ Why do you 
tell me such things? They can’t be; 
they—” 

“T can give you proofs,” she said, 
“since you know Firzalmir—and Aim. 
I—Margot Latham, that is — have never 
been in India. You can verify that by a 
hundred people. Well, I can describe the 
palace to you—the women’s quarters, but 
those you haven’t seen—the rooms we can 
look at through our screens, the court- 
yard—no, I might have seen pictures of 
all those things; but we both know—my 
husband.” 

“ Good Heavens, Margot!” he broke in. 
“Don’t let me hear you call that black 
brute your husband!” 
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“ He has full, dark, soft lips,” she said, 
unheeding, “ and when he parts them you 
can see that he has lost two of his lower 
teeth. They were knocked out by a spear 
when he was hunting and a leopard at- 
tacked him. The man who killed it could 
not help hurting the raja also. He was 
rewarded for saving his master’s life, but 
had all his teeth pulled out as a punish- 
ment for his clumsiness. There’s a little 
scar where the raja’s lip was cut, too. His 
beard is black and curly; his nose is very 
long and straight, a little flattened at the 
tip. There’s something Assyrian about his 
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face—the way the nostrils curl back, and 
the heavy eyelids and the full eyes—” 

“Oh, for God’s sake, stop!” Oscar 
begged. 

He felt cold now with a horror of con- 
viction, and his teeth chattered a little. 
He had remembered suddenly, as the rest 
of her description brought the face of the 
Hindu prince again before him, how that 
tiny seam slanted across the heavy lower 
lip and disappeared into the curling beard. 
So slight, so little noticeable, was the dis- 
figurement that to see it one must stand 
very near to the raja in the glare of an 
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“ LISTEN, WHILE I TELL YOU WHAT HAPPENS WHEN I GO TO SLEEP—” 
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Indian sun, or—have that dark face stoop 
close enough, where one lay in a dim room 
of the zenana, to press those scarred lips 
upon one’s mouth. 

“You needn’t say any more!” he said 
hoarsely. ‘“‘ What you’ve told me is—im- 
possible, but you’ve made me know that 
it is true. If you’re mad, I’m mad, too!” 

“Oh, but I want to speak!” she cried. 
“Do you realize that I’ve borne this alone 
—that I’ve been able to tell no human 
being? I was betrothed when I was a tiny 
girl. For three days and three nights I 
was kept awake for the ceremonies—and 
for three days and nights I slept here. 
Then I was sent home, and my life went 
on as before. It wasn’t bad; but when I 
was fifteen I was taken back to the raja 
as his wife—” 












































“-l OPEN MY EYES ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE WORLD" 


“It is horrible!” he said brokenly. 
“ But, Margot, it isn’t this body, the one 
I love, that Ae has. It’s a dark girl, half 
the world away—” 

“And that girl is I!” she finished. 
“ And that girl—worships him!” 

“ You—love him!” 

It was the final shock; Oscar could 
never have imagined this. He stared at 
her through the darkness; his hand that 
had clasped hers fell away nervelessly. 

“Now you know the worst—you know 
everything. I, Aziza, love him; I, Mar- 
got, loathe him. There are many nights 
over there when I cry myself to sleep 
alone; and then I wake here, happy. 


Those are my good days; but think—think 
of those other wakings, when I seem to 
feel his arms-still around me, his breath 
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on my neck, his voice, with the horrible 
note of passion in it—” 

She strangled at the memory. 

“You see,” she said, when she could 
control herself, “ that I was right when I 
said that I could never marry.” 

He got to his feet abruptly. 

““T'll go,” he declared. “ There’s a way 
out of this nightmare—there must be. In- 
dian women don’t keep their lovers very 
long. You’re nineteen—why, that’s old in 
India! In three or four years—years/ 
But I won’t wait years, when I should 
know that any night you might be with 
him. I'll kill Nyhal Singh! I could do 
that. I will leave you now. I must get 
somewhere alone, where I can think this 
awful thing over.” 

But he paused at the door and faced 
around again into the room. 

“ Margot,” he said softly, “‘ may I kiss 
you once before I go?” 

She assented, fearing to hurt him by 
hesitation, for in reality she shrank just 
now from even his passion. Such a kiss, 
she thought, would be hot and stinging, 
troubling and vehement, for the only ca- 
resses she knew were the brutal expression 
of senses on fire. 

When he came to her and kissed her 
cheek, boyishly reverent, awkward, and 
tender, tears of relief and self-reproachful 
happiness came to her eyes. Oscar’s kiss, 
the physical expression of a passion that 
was spiritual, came like the touch of a 
healing rain where she had feared the blast 
of a fiery furnace. 

V 

TueEy did not meet again for several 
months. Wemyss suffered in health; he 
could not sleep; his mind circled always 
about the baffling and tragic spell that held 
Margot Latham. Often he was on the 
point of disbelieving what she had told 
him, of declaring her merely mad, but al- 
ways the memory of Nyhal Singh’s seamed 
lip gave him pause. 

He went so far as to write to his uncle, 
still political resident at Firzalmir, to ask 
what jewels the raja had worn, what color 
was his turban, on a certain day. Margot 
might have unconsciously learned from his 
own mind the detail of the scar on the lip 
of the Indian prince, but this he himself 
did not know. 

When he asked her to record for him 
the raja’s jewels and turban on the day 
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that he had chosen for the test, her letter 
was brought to him at once, giving without 
hesitation the details he had demanded. 
When his uncle’s came, much later, the 
information that Margot had given was 
exactly confirmed. 

Reflection brought one certainty only— 
that the killing of Nyhal Singh would but 
tangle the vexed skein of their three lives 
more painfully. Margot was not one 
woman, but two. However her American 
incarnation might forgive and even ap- 
plaud the act that should release her from 
her strange bondage, Aziza, he knew, 
would be but one pulse of hate for the 
man who should kill her beloved. 

He pictured Margot growing drowsy 
under his kisses, at one moment all his; 
and the next, her clasp of his neck relax- 
ing as sleep took her, he would hold a 
painted and empty shell, and know that 
on the other side of the world a haggard 
brown girl had waked to another day of 
cursing him. He shrank from the thought 
of murdering a man who, after all, was 
very little guilty; but he shrank still more 
from the thought of the hatred he would 
awaken in the woman who, impossibly, yet 
unquestionably, was Margot. 


It was in the autumn when she sent for 
him. 

“Come at once,” was all she wrote, 
but, being out of town on a week-end visit, 
he did not receive her summons till three 
days later. 

She came to meet him, very pale. 

“ He’s dead,” she said. 

“ Dead!” he echoed. 

For a moment he could not understand, 
did not realize that here was release for 
her without guilt for him. 

“Why,” he cried at last, “ everything is 
all right, then, isn’t it? You won’t want 
to go into mourning for him, I suppose! 
And as, thank Heaven, Indian women 
don’t remarry, you are mine now! If there 
should be anything to make you unhappy 
at night, I will make you so happy that 
you will not mind it.” 

But when he tried to put his arms 
around her, she laid her palm against his 
breast and held him off. 

“T don’t know—I don’t know,” she 
said, and her eyes were more haunted than 
ever. “I had to see you once more, in 
any case. Something may happen. If— 
if I should die—Oscar, if I should never 
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wake up from my next sleep, remember, 
this is my good-by!” 

And she let him come to her, let him, 
for the first time, take her in his arms and 
kiss her mouth and eyes. He could feel 
her heart beating against his, her bosom 
rising with sharp, broken breaths. 

Quite suddenly it stilled. She was 
breathing tranquilly and deeply; the eye- 
lids that his kisses had closed lay smooth- 
ly over her eyes, even when Oscar had 
raised his head and was watching them 
wonderingly. 

“ Margot!” he said sharply. 

She didn’t answer. She was—there was 
no doubt of it—fast asleep. -Her soul had 
left him. 

VI 


As swiftly as a ray of light flashing 
through ether, the entity that was Margot 
and also Aziza of Firzalmir had flickered 
around the world, to look through the 
opening eyes of the Indian princess. 

It was night in Firzalmir, and an old 
and withered woman bent over her to whis- 
per of an hour that had come. Aziza 
gasped and laid a hand to her leaping 
heart. Then she rose, left the sleeping- 
chamber noiselessly, and crept after the 
woman who had waked her. 

It was only the English who were to be 
feared. Every one in the palace was on 
her side. 

When she had dressed in the boy’s 
clothes that had been prepared for her, 
the eunuchs brought her the drugged cup, 
led her through the unfamiliar rooms out- 
side the women’s quarters, and gave her 
into the charge of a kinsman of her own, 
who would lead her to the pyre where the 
raja’s body still burned. 

Aziza, who when India slept was Mar- 
got Latham, knew a thousand bewildering 
things of which those about her were 
utterly ignorant. She had kept the raja’s 
love by her strange fancies, her tales of 
other lands and other peoples. But she 
thought that these curious visions were 
dreams, and believed fiercely, because only 
this belief could give her comfort, that 
what she planned to do would unite her 
and her lord forever. 

She stumbled after her guides, dazed 
with the hemp they had given her, till they 
came where fire leaped into the black sky 
of night. Around the palace there were 
English soldiers, set to see that no woman 
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came forth, but the underground passage 
through which her guides led her brought 
her into the air again outside the cordon. 
Here, at the pyre itself, were only watch- 
ers of her own blood—men who knew of 
her coming, who counted her a saint and 
blessed, and all her kinsfolk blessed. 

She felt no fear, no shrinking. The’ fite 
was only the chariot of flame that should 
carry her to heaven and to her husband. 
At the given moment, exalted, exultant, 
she leaped. All around her were the fierce 
glare, a wild heat, a mighty roaring— 


Margot opened her eyes. She lay on a 
couch in her own room; beside it knelt 
Oscar Wemyss. She smiled at him, slow- 
ly, brilliantly. 

“Tt is over!” she said. “ Aziza has 


committed suttee. I am yours now, for 


always!” 

“You mean—” 

“She is dead, darling. That half of me 
is dead, that life is dead. I have been 
through flame, blinding sheets of it, with 
licking violet tongues between. And 
afterward — oh, Oscar! — afterward there 
was blackness. I knew, of course, what 
Aziza would try to do, and I thought that 
it might mean death—for both of us. I 
thought my soul might not find its way 
home; but it did, you see. And, Oscar, 
just on the border-land, I had the funniest, 
quaintest experience!” 

A brooding, happy smile again touched 
her lips. 

“JT dreamed—just such a silly, con- 
fused muddle as I’ve heard other people 
tell about! There was a cow that chased 
me, and when I went into the house it 
climbed in after me through a window. 
And then, all of a sudden, I found myself 
on F Street, and every one was looking at 
me. I wondered why; then I looked down, 
and found that my feet were bare, and I 
was wearing only my kimono!” 


“ Tt’s all optimistic nonsense,” wrote the 
British political resident at Firzalmir to 
his nephew, a few days later, “ about our 
having civilized India. In spite of all our 
precautions, one of the widows escaped 
from the palace, and did a suttee in the 
old style on the body of that scalawag, 
Nyhal Singh! It hasn’t got into the news- 
papers, but there’s no doubt at all that it 
happened. There were female bones found 
in the ashes next morning!” 








OUR SOMNOLENT 
SENATE 


Dignity and Deliberation Hedge the 
Proceedings of America's 
Elder Statesmen 


6y Horace lowner 


HE droning of bees on 

a summer afternoon 

—an elderly gentle- 
man intoning statistics of 
ad valorem duties—the slow 
ticking of a clock that seems 
to say: 

“ Deliberation and dig- 
nity—dignity and delibera- 
tion!” 

This is the impression 
which the visitor on an 
average day carries away 
when he leaves the gallery 
of the Senate of the United 
States. 

The hot spirit of youth 
which makes the House of 
Representatives usually re- 
semble a disturbed ant-hill 
is lacking in the Senate. 
The dominant note of the latter body is 
one of age—age which has seen so much 
time tick by that it has become contemptu- 
ous of time, and no longer heeds it as it 
hastens on. Of late years a few boyish 
faces have appeared in the Senate chamber, 
and now and then the impetuous spirit of 
youth breaks out in a Bob LaFollette or a 
Morris Sheppard; but still the prevailing 
color is gray, and the general appearance 
of the Senate is that cf a meeting of old, 
old men. 

An irreverent member of the press gal- 
lery is fond of applying to the Senators the 
wicked lines of Kipling, in his poem, “ The 
Old Men ”: 





The lamp of our youth shall be 
utterly out, but we shall 
subsist on the smell of it, 

And whatever we do we shali 
fold our hands and suck our 
gums and think well of it. 

Yes, we shall be perfectly pleased 
with our work, and that is 
the perfectest hell of it! 


Now and then, however, 
the Senate awakes. The 
great issues which lie smol- 
dering beneath a smother 
of words new and again 
break into sudden flame. 
Then the old war-horses 
sniff the smoke, somebody 
trumpets the call to battle, 
and the Senate of the 
United States, thoroughly 
aroused, stages a drama 
which for intensity and interest cannot be 
equaled on the face of the earth. 

But these instances are rare. Most of 
the time the “ upper house ” is first of all 
a deliberative, a very deliberate body. It 
always has been and doubtless always will 
be. The early annals of the Senate reveal 
at the very first meeting a splendid leisure 
which has stood as a precedent for its 
whole history. 

The first Congress of the United States 
met in Philadelphia on March 4, 1789. 
The record of the proceedings of the Sen- 
ate for this initial session begins as follows: 


Wepnespay, Marcu 4, 1789—This being the- 
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day for the meeting of the new Congress, the 
following members of the Senate appeared: 
[Here follows a list of eight Senators.] 
The members present not being a quorum, they 
adjourned from day to day. 


Evidently they took a week to think it 
over and be sure that nothing rash and 
hasty was done. The next entry reads: 


WepnespAy, Marcu 11—The same members 
being present as on the 4th, it was agreed that a 
circular letter should be sent to the absent mem- 
bers requesting their presence. 


But the letter apparently had little ef- 
fect. The record for the next day states: 


As no additional members were present, they 
again adjourned from day to day. 


Again on Friday, March 20, the same 
entry appears. The record for Saturday, 
March 21, is a masterpiece of brevity: 


No additional members appeared. 


This went on until Monday, April 6, 
when a quorum was at last assembled, and 
the Senate proceeded leisurely to business. 
So we see that the very earliest precedents 
are discouraging to any attempt at undue 
haste, and those precedents have been re- 
ligiously followed. 

The first sessions of the Senate were 
held entirely behind closed doors. There 
were no galleries and no provision for out- 
siders. Matters were conducted with ex- 
treme ceremony. All Senators were ex- 
pected to wear powdered wigs and the 
elaborate costume of the day. The pre- 
siding officer sat under a gorgeous silken 
canopy. 

As early as April, 1790, however, ef- 
forts were made to have the Senate open 
its doors when transacting public business. 
In February, 1794, the public was allowed 
to look on during the discussion of a con- 
tested election case, and at the beginning 
of the next session it was determined to 
have the doors open whenever legislative 
business was considered. During the con- 
sideration of treaties and other executive 
matters, however, the doors were still kept 
closed. 

It was finally established that the Sen- 
ate might at any time close the doors, on 
motion, when any Senator believed that 
the proceedings should be secret. Treaties 
and confirmations of Presidential appoint- 





ments have always been considered behind 
closed doors. These secret meetings are 
called “ executive sessions,” and they are 
still frequent, though attempts have been 
made to abolish the practise. 

From the earliest times “ Senatorial dig- 
nity” has had a very real meaning, not 
only as an accurate descriptive phrase, but 
also as a definite prerogative under the law 
of the land. Many persons have found 
this out to their pain. The Supreme Court 
early decided that the Senate has power, 
under the Constitution, to punish any one 
who may be found “ in contempt ” of its 
dignity. Numerous cases are recorded 
where the Senate has tried, convicted, and 
imprisoned editors, or other disorderly per- 
sons, who made statements reflecting on 
the integrity of their august body. 

The first case of this kind happened in 
1800, when the editor of a newspaper in 
Philadelphia published an article charging 
corruption among Senators. The Senate 
passed a resolution declaring that his words 
were “ false, defamatory, scandalous, and 
malicious, tending to defame the Senate of 
the United States and bring them into con- 
tempt and disrepute, and to excite against 
them the hatred of the good people of the 
United States.” So the editor was held in 
contempt of the Senate and imprisoned for 
thirty days. 

Notable later instances were those of the 
editor of the Washington Times, in 1846, 
and the editor of the Washington Union, 
in 1847, both of whom were declared in 
contempt of the Senate, and their repre- 
sentatives were deprived of the privileges 
of the press gallery. On several occasions 
newspaper reporters have been expelled 
from the gallery for disorderly conduct or 
libelous writings. 

The Senate once rebuked the President 
of the United States for holding lightly its 
massive dignity. This was during Presi- 
dent Jackson’s fight against the United 
States Bank. In the course of this strug- 
gle Jackson sent a special message to the 
Senate, protesting against a resolution 
which that body had adopted. The in- 
dignant lawmakers thereupon passed an- 
other resolution, stating— 


That the President of the United States has no 
right to protest to the Senate against any of its 
proceedings. 


Among the Senators themselves Senato- 
rial dignity is no less highly regarded and 
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rigidly enforced. Rule XIX of the stand- 
ing rules of the Senate provides: 


No Senator in debate shall, directly or indirect- 
ly, by any form of words impute to another 
Senator or to other Senators any conduct or 
motive unworthy or unbecoming a Senator. 


Under this rule personalities are severe- 
ly suppressed whenever they are resorted 
to in debate. The official manual of Sen- 
ate precedents records several samples of 
words which have been held to be out of 
order. Most of these are cases of the “ lie 
indirect,”” as when Thomas Benton re- 
ferred to certain remarks of John C. Cal- 
houn as “ a bold attack upon the truth.” 

Other instances of words held out of 
order are those of Senator Dolliver, in 
1902, when he characterized Democratic 
members as a “syndicate of vitupera- 
tion’; and those of Zachariah Chandler, 
in 1879, when he declared that certain 
other Senators occupied their seats “ by 
fraud and violence.” Even so mild an im- 
putation as that a Senator introduced a bill 
“merely for his own amusement ” has been 
held to reflect on Senatorial dignity and 
ruled out of order. 

Physical encounters, which are by no 
means infrequent in the. House of Repre- 


sentatives, have been very rare in the 


Senate. One of the most famous of these 
—the assault on Charles Sumner in 1856 
—can hardly be charged against the Senate, 
as the trouble was started by a member of 
the lower house. The attack occurred, 
however, on the floor of the Senate cham- 
ber. 

Members of the House of Representa- 
tives have the privilege of the floor of the 
Senate, and in May, 1856, when Senator 
Sumner made a speech reflecting on the 
fair name of the sovereign State of South 
Carolina, two members of the House from 
that State took it upon themselves to up- 
hold the dignity of their commonwealth. 

These belligerent sons of the South were 
Preston Brooks and L. M. Keitt. They 
invaded the chamber of the Senate on the 
second day after the delivery of Sumner’s 
speech, Brooks being armed with a heavy 
cane. Senator Sumner was seated at his 
desk, and without warning Brooks began 
to beat him violently over the head, while 
Keitt stood by to guard against interrup- 
tion. The attacking party was driven off 
with some difficulty, and Senator Sumner 
was severely wounded. 
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It was immediately decided that this 
was a flagrant “ breach of the privileges of 
the Senate,” but as the House of Repre- 
sentatives is also a sovereign body the 
Senate could not punish a Representative. 
Accordingly a report was transmitted to 
the House, asking it to take action. A 
resolution was introduced in the House to 
expel Brooks, but it failed to receive the 
necessary two-thirds majority. Brooks 
subsequently resigned, but he was prompt- 
ly reelected by an admiring constituency, 
and remained in Congress until he died in 
the following year. 

Probably the most serious scene of dis- 
order that ever occurred in the Senate was 
the famous affair between Henry S. Foote, 
of Mississippi, and Thomas H. Benton, of 
Missouri. This took place on April 17, 
1850. 

Foote was making a speech in which he 
violently denounced Benton, when the lat- 
ter suddenly rose and started toward the 
speaker in a belligerent manner. There is 
dispute as to whether his conduct really 
amounted to a threat of violence. In any 
event, Foote took it as such, drew a large 
pistol from his hip-pocket, and flourished 
it at Benton. Benton continued to ad- 
vance, and Foote retreated before him, still 
waving his weapon. 

The Senate was thrown into an uproar. 
Various Senators interposed between the 
two, and finally some one disarmed Foote. 
In the mean time Benton shouted again 
and again in a loud voice: 

“ Stand out of the way! 
sin fire!” 

After much confusion Foote’s pistol was 
locked up by the sergeant-at-arms, and 
Benton was silenced. The Vice-President 
then took the chair, and, as the Con- 
gressional Record for that date cautiously 
puts it, “ order was partially restored.” 

The matter was referred to a select com- 
mittee, which made a report giving the 
facts in the case, regretting the flagrant 
breach of order, and condemning the prac- 
tise of carrying arms in the Senate. The 
report further stated that it was the first 
instance of the kind on record, and it was 
hoped that it would be the last. The com- 
mittee contented itself with reporting the 
facts, and no further action was taken. 

The only other serious personal encoun- 
ter in the Senate was of comparatively re- 
cent date—the famous Tillman-McLaurin 
episode, in 1902. On February 22 of that 


Let the assas- 

































year Senator Tillman made a speech in 
which he charged that the Federal patron- 
age in South Carolina had been given to 
McLaurin in return for McLaurin’s vote 
on the Philippine treaty. McLaurin was 
absent at the time, but a little later he 
came in and was told what Tillman had 
said. He then took the floor, and after 
referring to Tillman’s charges, said: 


I say that this statement is a wilful, malicious, 
deliberate lie! 


The Congressional Record gives the fol- 
lowing sumewhat softened account of what 
ensued: 


At this point Mr. Tillman advanced to Mr. 
McLaurin, and the two Senators met in a per- 
sonal encounter, when they were separated by 
Mr. Layton, the acting assistant doorkeeper, as- 
sisted by several Senators sitting near. 


An eye-witness gives a more detailed and 
dramatic account: 


Senator Tillman was seen to leap from his 
chair, literally to climb over Senator Teller, who 
sat between the two South Carolinians, and to 
spring like a panther upon the speaker. Mc- 
Laurin had risen to meet the attack half-way. 

As they clashed, Tillman aimed a right-hand 
smash at his colleague’s face. Partially warding 
it off, McLaurin received the blow upon the 
forehead, just above the left eye, and promptly 
returned it, apparently striking Tillman’s nose. 
Tillman again struck out frantically, this time 
with his left fist, which missed its aim. The two 
combatants now clinched, each madly clutching 
at the other. 

Meanwhile the Senate had sat still, as if 
stunned; but now Senators Warren and Scott, 
the first to recover their presence of mind, threw 
themselves into the mélée. So also did the as- 
sistant sergeant-at-arms. Leaping over desks as he 
proceeded, this unlucky officer descended into the 
eye of the storm just in time to receive full in 
the face a blow which Mr. Tillman intended for 
Mr. McLaurin. Nothing daunted, however, he 
succeeded in tearing the combatants apart and 
keeping them so until Senators Warren and Scott 
had pinioned them and forced them into their 
seats. 


A committee which was appointed to in- 
vestigate the affair and report on it said, 
among other things: 


That the conduct of the two Senators is an 
infringement of the privileges of the Senate, in 
violation of its rules, derogatory to its high char- 
acter, and tending to bring the body into public 
contempt, cannot be questioned or denied. 
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A resolution was adopted declaring that 
the two gentlemen deserved the censure of 
the Senate, and the matter passed into 
history. 

Aside from these rare instances of actual 
disorder, there have been several occasions 
of great dramatic intensity, connected with 
momentous events, during which the Sen- 
ate has found itself thoroughly awake. One 
of the most interesting of such awakenings 
was that occasioned by Webster and 
Hayne in 1830, when the former delivered 
his “ Reply to Hayne,” thought by many 
to mark th: highest point in American 
oratory. 

This famous controversy arose over the 
consideration of an innocent-seeming little 
resolution proposing to limit the further 
sale of government lands in the West. 
Robert Y. Hayne, of South Carolina, “ the 
Achilles of the South,” made a brilliant 
speech in which he attacked the resolution 
and the New England Senators who spon- 
sored it. He charged that New England 
was selfishly opposed to the opening of the 
West because it desired a large and poverty- 
enslaved body of workers to operate the 
manufacturing plants of the East, and 
hence wished to restrict the emigration of 
the poorer classes. 

Webster took it on himself to reply in 
the name of New England, and before the 
debate was finished it widened out till 
nearly every topic in the whole range of 
American public affairs was discussed. 
After several speeches and replies, Mr. 
Hayne made his greatest effort in a speech 
which lasted for two days, and which he 
concluded on January 25, 1830. He 
fiercely attacked Webster and everything 
connected with New England, and made an 
elaborate argument in favor of the nullifi- 
cation movement then in progress in South 
Carolina. 

Speaking of Hayne’s speech and its re- 
lation to Webster, Senator Iredell, of 
North Carolina, remarked: 

“He has roused the lion; wait till we 
hear him roar and feel his claws!” 

It transpired that Hayne had indeed 
roused the lion, for on January 26 Webster 
took the floor and began his famous reply, 
which also lasted for two days. A contem- 
porary newspaper account of the first day 
runs as follows: 


As early as nine o’clock this morning crowds 
poured into the Capitol in hot haste. At twelve 
o’clock, the hour of meeting, the Senate chamber 
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—its galleries, floor, and even lobbies—was filled 
to its utmost capacity. The very stairways were 
dark with men, who hung to one another like 
bees in a swarm. 

The floor of the Senate was so densely crowded 
that persons once in could not get out nor change 
their positions. In the rear of the Vice-President’s 
chair the crowd was particularly intense. 

A Representative from Alabama _ became 
wedged in here. From his enormous size, it was 
impossible for him to move without displacing a 
vast portion of the multitude. Unfortunately, 
too, for him he was jammed in directly behind 
the Vice-President’s chair, where he could not see 
and could barely hear the speaker. By slow de- 
grees and laborious effort—pausing occasionally 
to breathe—he gained one of the windows, which, 
constructed of painted glass, flank the chair of 
the Vice-President on either side. Here he paused, 
unable to make more headway; but determined 
to see Mr. Webster as he spoke, with his knife 
he made a large hole in one of the panes of glass. 

The courtesy of the Senators accorded to the 
fairer sex room on the flour—the more gallant of 
them their own seats. The gay bonnets and 
brilliant dresses threw a varied and picturesque 
beauty over the scene, softening and embellish- 


ing it. 


In this setting Webster made his great 
speech, ending with the deathless phrase: 

“ Liberty and Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable!” 

Another time which found the Senate 
thoroughly awake was during the stormy 
winter of 1860-1861, just before the begin- 
ning of the Civil War. Throughout the 
session Congress was in a state of constant 
turmoil and excitement. The Southern 
Senators one by one withdrew from their 
places to cast in their lots with the Con- 
federacy. Each one of them as he left de- 
livered a valedictory, fiery and @efiant, or 
dignified and grave, according ‘0 his na- 
ture. Among the more famous speeches 
were those delivered by the militant Rob- 
ert Toombs, of Georgia, and the unfor- 
tunate Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi. 

John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, who 
was Vice-President of the United States 
with President Buchanan, was elected to 
the Senate on the expiration of his term, 
and took his seat in March, 1861. As a 
Senator, he did everything in his power to 
embarrass the Union cause. On one occa- 


sion, when the Confederate forces were 
threatening Washington, he delivered a 
particularly seditious speech, in which he 
did not attempt to disguise his sympathy 
for the Confederacy. 

Senator Baker, of Oregon, was then an 
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officer in command of Union troops in the 
field. He left his command, hurried to 
Washington, and entered the Senate cham- 
ber in full uniform. In the course of a 
speech replying to Breckinridge, he drew a 
parallel between the American Senate and 
that of ancient Rome, and asked dramat- 
ically what would have happened if a Ro- 
man legislator, when Hannibal was ap- 
proaching the gates of the Eternal City, 
should have espoused the enemy’s cause in 
Rome’s most august body. 

Senator Fessenden, of Maine, leaped to 
his feet and shouted: 

“ He would have been hurled from the 
Tarpeian Rock!” 

No Tarpeian Rock was at hand, how- 
ever, and it did not occur to any one that 
the Washington Monument, though still 
uncompleted, might serve as an effective 
substitute. So Breckinridge escaped the 
dire fate threatened, and shortly after- 
ward left Washington to enter the Con- 
federate army. 

Probably the most dramatic scene ever 
staged in the Senate was the impeachment 
of Andrew Johnson, in 1868. No disorder 
marked this event, but grave solemnity 
masking deep excitement. The climax 
came on the final vote, and no stage- 
manager could have devised a more re- 
markable and dramatic scene. 

Under the Constitution, when a Presi- 
dent of the United States is impeached the 
House of Representatives must present the 
charges, and the trial is before the Senate, 
with the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court presiding. After the arguments had 
all been made, the Senate set May 16, 
1868, as the date for the final vote. 

National interest was at the highest 
pitch, and several days before the 16th it 
became known how every Senator would 
vote, except one. Without this one vote 
the poll would stand thirty-five to eighteen 
for conviction-——one less than the necessary 
two-thirds majority. This one doubtful 
vote, which could turn the decision either 
way, was that of Senator Ross, of Kansas. 
He held in his hands the fate of the only 
President of the United States who was 
ever impeached. 

When the Senate met for the final vote 
an immense crowd was present, extending 
out into the Capitol plaza. The excite- 
ment was intense. The clerk began to call 
the roll, and each Senator voted precisely 
as had been expected. When the name of 

















Ross was reached there was a moment of 
tense silence. The Chief Justice said: 

“ How say you, Senator Ross? Is the 
respondent, Andrew Johnson, guilty or not 
guilty of a high misdemeanor as charged in 
this article?” 

At first Ross could not make his voice 
heard. 

“ Louder! Louder!” some one cried out. 

Ross looked around at the crowd, and 
then in a clear, loud voice answered: 

“ Not guilty!” 

There was some applause, which was 
quickly suppressed by the Chief Justice. 
The President was saved. 

Since that time no scene of anything 
like such extraordinary dramatic intensity 
has been staged in the Senate. The delib- 
erations at the opening of the Spanish- 
American War were quiet and dignified, 
and the actual declaration of war was con- 
sidered in secret session. 

Nowadays the chief amusement of the 
Senate, in its wakeful hours, are the long 
filibusters, which every now and then arise 
when a determined minority takes advan- 
tage of the rules to block some legislation 
which it considers dangerous or unfair. It 
is, of course, only consistent with Sena- 
torial dignity that a member should be 
allowed to speak as long as he chooses, 
and the rules give this privilege to every 
Senator. So, when it is desired to block 
objectionable legislation, a minority may 
adopt the simple, if painful, expedient of 
talking it to death. 

One of the most famous of these filibus- 
ters was that conducted by Senator La- 
Follette and a few others against the Emer- 
gency Currency Bill, in 1908. On this 
occasion “ Fighting Bob ” established what 
is doubtless the world’s record for long- 
distance oratory. He held the floor and 
spoke continuously for nineteen hours, be- 
ginning at noon on May 29, and ending at 
seven o’clock in the morning of May 30, 
when he yielded the floor to Gore, the blind 
Senator from Oklahoma. 
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Prior to LaFollette’s record, the longest 
speech made in the Senate had been that 
of Senator Allen, of Nebraska, who in 1893 
spoke for fourteen hours against the repeal 
of the Sherman Law. 

Another famous filibuster of recent years 
was in 1910, when Senator Owen, of Okla- 
homa, blocked the attempt to admit New 
Mexico to statehood without her sister 
State of Arizona. And in the Sixty-Third 
Congress, during September, 1914, Senator 
Burton, of Ohio, conducted a successful 
filibuster against the Rivers and Harbors 
Bill. 

These filibusters, however, are tame and 
tiresome for the onlooker, the only spec- 
tacle they present being that of a weary 
man talking slowly against time. They are 
exciting only because of the possibility that 
the majority may at any moment spring 
some coup to defeat the filibuster. 

One hears talk, nowadays, about the 
great changes in the Senate. Newspaper- 
men who are spending their first season in 
Washington can tell you just how the Sen- 
ate of to-day differs from that of the good 
old times. It is true that the effect of the 
direct election of Senators is beginning to 
be visible, a few younger faces are appear- 
ing, and occasionally a political field-day 
occurs which might do credit to the more 
belligerent House of Representatives. But 
still the Senate is remarkably like the de- 
scriptions of that body fifty years ago. 

Its very spirit is inimical to change. 
The key-note is still struck by the slow 
clock that ticks on the wall, with its som- 
nolent refrain: 

“ Dignity and deliberation—deliberation 
and dignity!” 

The heads upon which the visitor in the 
gallery looks down are most of them white 
or gray or shining. The primary meaning 
of the word “senate,” as given by old 
Noah Webster, still applies: 


SENATE (from senex, senis, old, aged)—an as- 
sembly or council of elders. 





COLONEL ROOSEVELT IN 





DOMINICA (February, 1916) 


A HANDFUL of blacks drawn up on the quay of Roseau— 
Recruits from a dozing, sun-drenched island. We wondered 
How they would face harsh steel and vigil and snow. 
Then he spoke—spoke of their glory. As if he had thundered 
The praise of the gods, they straightened and stiffened to men, 
With the look: “ Now we are ready to die again and again!” 


Richard Butler Glaenzer 
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took Emmy, his eldest girl, to 

market with him. It was there 
that Emmy first saw Miss Olivia Haw- 
thorne. The morning that Miss Hawthorne 
appeared on the scene Emmy had sweet 
corn, Lima beans, and yellow pumpkins for 
sale. She set the ears of corn in a row, the 
dish-pan full of beans in the middle, and 
around the edge of her stall she laid her 
yellow pumpkins one by one. 

This love of color was the only worldly 
pleasure that Emmy Overholtzer had a 
chance to enjoy. She was a little Men- 
nonite girl, and wore the garb. Twice each 
week she arranged her stall with all the 
brightest flowers and vegetables at her 
command. 

“What beautiful yellow pumpkins!” 
she heard some one exclaim. 

The speaker was a lady. She belonged 
to worldly folks, for around her neck she 
wore a string of yellow beads just the color 
of the pumpkins. She smiled at Emmy 
Overholtzer. 

Miss Olivia Hawthorne lived in Phila- 
delphia. She had come to this quiet little 
Pennsylvania town to find a boarding-place 
for the summer. She had a “ cause,” and 
she brought it with her. 

Five o’clock in the morning was a pretty 
early hour to be looking for a summer 
boarding-house, but the clerk at the hotel 
had told her that she would find the coun- 
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try people coming in to market at that time 
of day. 

“Ts your mother here?” asked Miss 
Hawthorne. 

“Mom, she never comes,” said Emmy 
shyly. “ Just pop.” 

“Your father—where can I speak to 
him?” said the lady. 

“He was here a’ready,” said Emmy. 
“Pop!” she called. “A lady!” 

Martin Overholtzer, a tall, thin man, 
edged his way through the crowd. 

“Martin Overholtzer,” said the lady, 
spelling the name over the stall, “ will you 
take a summer boarder?” 

“ Living is high,” he said. “ What we 
put on the table we can’t take to market 
still; and my missis, she’s busy.” 

“T want to help the women,” said Miss 
Olivia Hawthorne. “ That’s why I am here 
—for the cause. Name your price, Mr. 
Overholtzer.” 

“If we hadn’t been so dumb,” Emmy 
said afterward, “we might have known 
about the cause; but pop thought it was 
helping mom in the kitchen, and was 
powerful well pleased. He holds to it that 
town ladies don’t amount to much. One 
of them sot on the porch and played cards 
to herself still.” 

Miss Olivia Hawthorne was very com- 
fortable on the cool porch of the old farm- 
house down in Lancaster County those 
long, hot days. 

















THE GREATER CAUSE 


“Tt wonders me,” said Martin Over- 
holtzer to Emmy one early morning as 
they were driving to market, “ why she 
don’t help mom with the work, like she 
said she would.” 

“ Mom’s been acting queer lately, pop,” 
replied Emmy. “ The lady, she talks to 
mom in the cellar still, when she is churn- 
ing. She asks whatfer you get all the 
butter money. Mom thinks a lot of the 
lady, pop. Aunt Em don’t make much 
on her. She asked Aunt Em whatfer she 
works in the field in tobacco, and why her 
man gets all the tobacco money. This way 
she made to Aunt Em.” 

Emmy sat perfectly erect, then, throw- 
ing out her arms toward the rising sun, she 
exclaimed with oratorical effect, quoting 
Miss Hawthorne: 

“* Are you a wife or a slave?’ And Aunt 
Em told her yet about the house in town 
her man gave her. ‘I suspect that your 
husband gets the rent,’ the lady says; and 
he do, pop.” 

Martin Overholtzer had something to 
think about. He remembered the tub of 
pears that he had fed to the hogs that 
morning. 

“Wasting!” he said to himself. 
think I’ll just nose round a bit.” 

When he got home that day Miss Olivia 
Hawthorne was on the porch. His “missis” 
was with the boarder, and had her meeting 
bonnet on. 

“We are waiting for the team. Mrs. 
Overholtzer is going to take me visiting,” 
said Miss Hawthorne very sweetly. 

He watched them drive down the pike 
in a cloud of dust; then he went over the 
field to Aunt Em’s. 

“ Martin,” said Aunt Em, “she’s a 
woman with a cause, or whatcher call it. 
She’s a calling for a meeting in the lower 
meadow this Friday a’ready. Your missis 
is helping her.” 


“7 


“ Pop,” said Emmy that evening, “ the 
lady says as Mandy is too little to work 
in the field; and mom, she’s not washed 
all week yet, and it were a good drying 
day.” 

Martin Overholtzer was a minister as 
well as a farmer of his peculiar but alto- 
gether good sect. He preached his sermon 
to Miss Olivia Hawthorne at the breakfast- 
table. 

“You are unsettling mom’s convictions 
by nosing in where you ain’t got no right 


79 
to nose,” he told her. “ You are interfer- 
ing with mom’s duty.” 

“ Eight!” said Miss Olivia Hawthorne 
triumphantly. She had been counting the 
small heads ranged around the board. 
“ Martin Overholtzer, your wife has done 
her duty!” 

It was after that that Martin Over- 
holtzer began to take his meals at Aunt 
Em’s house. 


II 


THE meeting came off in the meadow on 
Friday. There were seven people, counting 
the speaker. Emmy and her mother went 
early, and on the fence-rails where Martin 
Overholtzer had laboriously painted in the 
spring, in big white letters, “ Post Ne 
Bills,” they posted four yellow ones bearing 
the legend: 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 


The speaker stood on a-rock and sur- 
veyed the peaceful scene. It was different 
from a dirty soap-box on a crowded corner 
of the city streets. The meadow was ablaze 
with yellow buttercups and yellow butter- 
flies. Emmy had brought an old umbrella 
—yellow, lined with green—and held it 
over the speaker. 


Aunt Em could stand it no longer. ‘She 
laid away her scrubbing-brush and fied a 
clean gingham apron about her generous 
waist. 

“T’m going to the lower meadow once, 
and see what it makes there,” she said to 
her man. 

The speaker was about finishing her 
address when Aunt Em arrived. 

“Tf there is any one here who thinks 
that women should not vote,” she said, 
“will she come forward and give me her 
reasons?” 

Aunt Em stepped forward bravely. 

“Women should stay in their homes,” 
she began, “for the Bible says—” 

“Well, why are you not there?” re- 
torted Miss Olivia Hawthorne cruelly. 


Ill 


ONE evening, several days after the 
meeting in the lower meadow, Miss Olivia 
Hawthorne sat on the porch in the moon- 
light. Her faithful Emmy sat at her feet. 

“ Pop’s getting a hired girl,” said Emmy. 
“It’s snitzing time, and the apples is waste. 
Mom’s getting set back in meeting,” she 
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went on. “Abner, our hired man ”—it 
was here that Emmy’s voice grew husky— 
“he says my convictions may go like 
mom’s, and he give me the sack. He was 
my fella. We was sitting up Sund.ys 
a’ready.” Emmy buried her face in Miss 
Olivia Hawthorne’s lap and sobbed. “I 
loved him better’n anybody!” 

Olivia Hawthorne started. Then she 
leaned over and kissed the little Mennonite 
girl. 

Next morning Miss Hawthorne went 
down to the meadow. She caught Abner 
at work. For several minutes she talked 
to him under the trees, but just what took 
place never transpired. 

“Emmy dear,” she said when she re- 
turned to the farmhouse, “ get me one of 
those nice, yellow gingham aprons and 
two more of them for your mother and 
Mandy. We are going to do this apple- 
snitzing.” 

Later in the morning, on his way to the 
pump, Martin Overholtzer saw the snitzing 
party on the back porch. 
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“ Whatfer do you think I’ve come to 
tell you?” he said. “ Our Emmy’s going to 
marry the hired man. It beats all!” 

“ Pop,” said his missis wistfully, “ ain’t 
it you will stay and eat your dinner here 
once? I got apples and mush, and I’m 
going to fry.” 

Miss Olivia Hawthorne held up a big, 
yellow apple that she was paring. 

“T am paring all the yellow ones,” she 
said grimly. “ You know, Martin Over- 
holtzer, that I told you I wanted to help 
the women!” 


The summer waned, and Miss Haw- 
thorne went back to Philadelphia to work 
for the “cause.” As she drove away from 
the farmhouse Abner and Emmy waved her 
a frantic farewell. Until she reached the 
brow of the hill, on the way to town, she 
watched the two figures standing there hand 
in hand. 

“ After all, it is the greater cause!” she 
said softly. 

And Miss Hawthorne sighed. 





HOMEWARD BOUND 


Dayuicut dies in the west; 

Dusk veils the fair earth’s face; 
Unto night’s purple breast 

Stars steal apace. 


I walk a flowery lea, 

Wading through fragrant dew; 
And all I hear and see 

Brings thovghts of you. 


Blue of the misty hill 
Tells of your gentle eyes, 

And to the rippling rill 
Your mirth replies. 


Wind-toyed, the meadow grass, 
Burned with the poppy’s flame, 

Speaks to me as I pass, 
Whispering your name. 


In veilings silver-kissed 

The moon-bride takes her place— 
And smiling through the mist 

I see your face! 


I think of a nest I know, 
In a bower of lovesome things, 
Where a dove-bride waits all day, I trow, 
For the sound of homing wings! 
Elizabeth May Montague 














FOREIGN MINISTERS 
OF THE POWERS 


Statesmen Who Pull the Diplomatic 


Strings While the Soldiers 


Fight 


by Howard C. Felton 


N the good old times, most of the im- 
portant political intercourse among 
. Nations was managed by the kings 
themselves. When monarchs became too 
busy, or lazy, or stupid, or frank, the 
handling of foreign affairs devolved upon 
ambassadors, men whose duty it was to act 
as tactful buffers for their kings. And 
now these do not report directly to the 
sovereign, for within the last two hundred 
years a sort of foreman-diplomat has come 
up in the shape of the minister of foreign 
affairs—or Secretary of State, as we term 
the corresponding official at Washington. 

On this important public servant is sup- 
posed to rest the task of keeping his nation 
out of war without loss of prestige or profit 
—preferably, with gain of both. In Europe 
foreign affairs and war have always been 
things to be mentioned in the same breath. 
Diplomatic statesmanship was based on the 
supposition that “ Europe was always in a 
state of war, overt or latent.” 

If ministers of foreign affairs are to be 
judged on the theory that success lies in 
keeping war latent, then Grey and Jagow 
and Sazonoff must be ranked as failures. 
The fact is, however, that each of them 
appears to have been backed up by the 
national spirit of his own people; and that 
is what counts most in diplomacy nowa- 
days, for the Machiavellian era is gone, 
and the individual statesman is subordinate 
to the public opinion of his country. Hard 
work is expected, rather than cunning, in 
a foreign secretary, and there are no more 
hard-working men in Europe than these 
foremen-diplomats. 

“That young man,” said William E. 
Gladstone, indicating a youth whom he had 
installed in the British Foreign Office as 
6 





a sort of understudy to Lord Rosebery, 
“ might be anything he chooses. But,” he 
added, rather mournfully, “ he chooses. to 
go fishing!” 

Yet the young man has given evidence 
that it is possible to be at once a fisherman 
and a statesman. Not only has Sir Edward 
Grey written a very good book on fly-fish- 
ing, but he has the distinction of being the 
only minister of - foreign affairs who has 
lasted ten years. Foveign secretaries of 
the six great powers of Europe have trying 
jobs, and the others who were in office in 
1905, when Sir Edward took hold, either 
died or did the wrong thing at the right 
time. 

If Grey has done the wrong thing at any 
time, England has liked it. England likes 
and backs Grey because he is utterly Eng- 
lish. He is, according to Sydney Brooks, 
“the most English Englishman in Eng- 
land.” The only un-English thing he ever 
did was to go in for tennis and angling at 
the period of life when a young Briton’s 
play hours are supposed to be devoted to 
cricket and football. As he won a Queen’s 
Club prize at tennis and became a recog- 
nized authority on fishing, his single sin 
probably has been palliated. Single sin, 
because otherwise his character is remind- 
ful of Gladstone’s—of which Disraeli said, 
a bit impatiently, that it was “ unrelieved 
by a single vice.” 


A NOBLE ROMAN OF TO-DAY 


Sir Edward looks like a Roman emperor 
who has been subjugated by an English 
tailor. His friendly critics say that the 
stern, imperial lips are not exactly indica- 
tive of the diplomat’s real character; that 
he is firm, but not so firm as al! that. Yet 
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Sir Edward does not lack the rigidity of 
nurpose that was necessary to carry him 
through the trying days of the Morocco 
crisis and the tangled statecraft of the first 
Balkan war, nor the patience that was 
needed to produce genuine good feeling 
between England and Russia, so that the 
Triple Entente might be a good deal more 


SIR EDWARD GREY, BRITISH SECRETARY 


OF STATE FOR FOREIGN 
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than paper and ink. It was Grey who 
arranged the Anglo-Russian treaty of 1907, 
and the meeting of King Edward and the 
Czar at Reval. 

Sir Edward’s part in the Great War is 
written down in many documents of state. 
In international politics he has been a 
figure more outstanding than Mr. Asquith, 


AFFAIRS, THE DEAN OF THE 


EUROPEAN FOREIGN MINISTERS 


From a photograph by Campbell & Gray, London 
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ARISTIDE BRIAND, FRENCH PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL AND MINISTER OF “FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS SINCE THE FORMATION OF THE PRESENT. CABINET IN OCTOBER. LAST 


From a photograph by Gerschel, Paris 


the British prime minister. Impartial. his- 
torians agree that .he was absolutely, sincere 
in his desire for peace, and intensely ear- 
nest in his effort_to maintain it. If there 
is any criticism of him, it is for his failure 
to make it clear, during the years pre- 
ceding the, final crisis, just where England 
stood, and what responsibilities were in- 
volved in her friendly understanding ‘with 
France. Had her position been made clear- 
er to the world, the terrible outbreak might 
not have come when it did. 

It is certain, however, that when the 
hour of war arrived, Grey provided for 





England an issue which matchéd the na- 
tion’s sense of honor. This was purely an 
intellectual feat, for the foreign secretary is 
lacking not only in imagination, butpin the 
dramatic sense which would aid_a Balfour 
or a Rosebery in such a crisis. What they 
did with intellect and magnétism Grey has 
to do with intellect alone. 

Perhaps that is one reason why the 
English like him so well. They are not 
fond of brilliance in their statesmen. They 
traditionally distrust a ministry of “ all the 
talents.” They did not like Disraeli, al- 
though they liked what he accomplished. 





BARON STEPHAN VON BURIAN, AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS BARON BURIAN 
SUCCEEDED COUNT BERCHTOLD ABOUT A YEAR AGO 


From a copyrighted photograph by the American Press Association, New York 








They like Grey’s plodding and prosaic 
method of doing things, and that goes a 
long way toward making them like what 
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an aristocrat. He refused a peerage be- 
cause his own family is so firmly estab- 
lished that he could afford not»to be a lord; 









































he does. His family motto*is “ To Serve 
the King with Good-Will,” and that>very 
well describes his course of action. 

He is not a man of the people. For 
more than thirty years a Liberal constitu- 
ency has sent him to Parliament, yet he is 





GOTTLIEB, E. G. VON JAGOW, GERMAN MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS SINCE..IOI13—HERR 
JAGOW'S PREVIOUS CAREER WAS IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE, CHIEFLY 
AT THE GERMAN EMBASSY IN ROME 


also, he knew ‘that ‘elite might se lurk- 
ing-in the upper¢house. 

He is not @ traveler, and SF the 
world at large only through others. He 
has been dealing with great states for twen- 
ty years, but he never set foot outside of 
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England until two years ago, and then it 
was upon the king’s errand. 

Since the death of his wife in a runaway 
accident several years ago, Sir Edward’s 
life has been wholly devoted to statecraft, 
his only diversion being week-end visits to 
a little cottage on his Northumberland 
estate, where, unattended, he goes fishing. 
It was his liking for the outdoors that 
caused him to take Theodore Roosevelt to 
the New Forest, in Hampshire, instead of 
to Downing Street, for a day’s talk. 

This was when Colonel Roosevelt was 
returning from Africa by way of England. 
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He and Grey went alone into the quiet 
woods, spending the night at a little inn, 
and returning splashed with mud and soak- 
ing wet. Whether they talked of trout or 
treaties, boundaries or butterflies, nobody 
knew. But the colonel said that his day 
with Sir Edward was “the crowning ex- 
perience of the whole three months.” 


THE MAN OF THE HOUR IN FRANCE 


Aristide Briand was a lawyer, a dreamer, 
and a socialist. Now, foreign secretary as 
well as prime minister of France, he has no 
time to practise law, he cannot afford to 









































BARON SIDNEY SONNINO, WHO HAS TWICE BEEN PREMIER OF ITALY AND IS NOW MIN- 
ISTER OF FORBIGN AFRAIRS AND A CLOSE ASSOCIATE OF PREMIER SALANDRA 


From a photograth by Bettini, Rome 
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dream so long as war rages, and he has_ He telegraphed to his secretary, who was in 
been expelled from the Socialist party. the French capital: 

Briand has been a figure in French po- 
litical life since his election to the Chamber 
of Deputies in 1902, but it was not until 
1910 that he became famous, through his 


I shall arrive to-morrow, 8 A.m.—Don’t want 
accident to train.—See Briand about it. 


The obedient secretary called upon the 








handling of the great railway 
strike. Thirty thousand men 
went out, not only crippling 
traffic, but threatening social 
and industrial _ disruption. 
Briand was premier—or prési- 
dent du conseil, as it is called 
in France. He summoned the 
strikers to the colors for three 
weeks’ training as_ reserves, 
and assigned them to protect 
and operate the crippled rail- 
roads. The railroad employees 
were thus forced by military 
law to become the breakers of 
their own strike. 











































SERGIUS SAZONOFF, WHO HAS BEEN RUSSIAN 


MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS SINCE HE SUCCEEDED 


ISVOLSKY IN THAT OFFICE SIX YEARS AGO 


From a copyrighted photograph by the American Press Association, New York 


Whatever murmuring there may have 
been against Briand for this coup, it was 
probably the remembrance of ‘it, and. of 
things like it, that caused the nation to call 
upon him when there was need of-a man 
who would go through with a program 
without paying too much attention to.prec- 
edent or convention —or other peoples’ 
feelings. Not that M. Briand is devaid of 


consideration; quite the reverse, as is-in- 
dicated by a story which may be apocry- 
phal, but which Paris loves to tell. 

It appears that a certain Russian prince 
was in Brittany, and wanted to go to Paris. 
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premier and soberly stated his master’s 
request. M. Briand kept a grave face as 
he replied: 

“It is not the general custom of the 
state railway to avoid accidents, but I will 
ask the director to see. what can be done.” 

As the story. ends, thé prince’s train 
arrived safely, ‘but six hours late. 

M. Briand’s present premiership began 
last October, when the - Viviahi ministry 
resigned, and he was called to take the 
helm of the war-tossed ship of state as the 
strongest man in French public life. At 
such a time, with the enemy at her gates, 
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ancient Rome would have made her most 
trusted leader a dictator; and that is prac- 
tically what France did. 
nents had used the term, five years before, 
in criticizing his Napoléonic handling of 
the railway strike, and he had humorously 
accepted it. 

“ A dictator, am I?” he said. “ Then I 
must learn to ride. I shall look for a horse 


»?? 


to-morrow! 
MINISTERS OF THE CENTRAL POWERS 


Germany has had five foreign secretaries 
in ten years. Gottlieb von Jagow, who was 
brought from the ambassadorship in Rome 
three years ago, did not seek his present 
office, which has often been referred to as 
the grave of unwary German statesmen’s 
ambitions. It is no easy task to find places 
in the sun, yet that—the acquisition of new 
fields for expansion—is what is expected of 
a German foreign secretary. 

The choice of Herr von Jagow for the 
post strengthened the general impression 
that, as they say in Germany, “ the Kaiser 
is his own foreign secretary.” Herr von 
Jagow is the Kaiser’s personal friend. They 
are fellow members of the most exclusive 
student corps of the University of Bonn, 
and the Kaiser uses the intimate “du” in 
speaking to his old comrade. 

The German foreign secretary is by na- 
ture a conciliator. He did good work in 
Rome at the time when the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria vio- 
lated the Treaty of Berlin and threatened 
a break with Italy. After he took hold of 
the imperial foreign office he adopted an 
attitude of at least outward friendliness 
toward England. 

“ A delicate flower,” he called the show 
of amicable relations between the two na- 
tions; a flower too delicate, it seems, for 
him to keep alive. 

Baron Stephan von Burian, minister of 
foreign affairs of Austria-Hungary, is re- 
garded as one of the dual monarchy’s 
strong men. He is a Hungarian, and for 
ten years was Hungary’s representative at 
the Viennese court, where the Emperor 
Francis Joseph came to value his advice. 

Baron Burian, although of a middle-class 
family, was trained from his youth in diplo- 
macy—a calling seldom open, in Austria- 
Hungary, to any but aristocrats. He has 
served as minister to Bulgaria, and later to 
Greece. He retired from office just before 


the present war, and was recalled to the 


Briand’s oppo- - 
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ministry in January, 1915, when Baron 
Berchtold resigned. 


A MILITANT ITALIAN STATESMAN 


The Italian minister of foreign affairs, 
Baron Sidney Sonnino, has been in the po- 
litical life of his country for forty years, 
although he did not take his present office 
until three months after the war began. 
Italy has had a habit of calling upon Son- 
nino to take hold when there was a bridge 
to cross, or some shaking up to do. 

It was to be expected that Premier 
Salandra would choose him for the foreign 
ministry on the death of the Marquis di 
San Giuliano, as Salandra and Sonnino 
have long been associates. The latter had 
been a leader of the movement to cast 
Italy’s sword into the scale against Austria. 
He was one of the founders and owners of 
the Giornale d'Italia, a Roman newspaper 
which from the first actively championed 
the cause of the Allies. 

Sonnino has been called “‘ the most hon- 
est man in Italy.” He has not always 
been the most popular. As the leader of 
the opposition, he could swing great force 
against a corrupt or lazy government, but 
when he came to power himself—he was 
twice premier—he was too poor a tactician 
to keep the reins for long. He could des- 
troy evil, but he seemed to lack the ability 
to lead the people in constructive good. 
The cabinets he formed in 1906 and 1909 
lasted one hundred days apiece—and each 
time his lifelong political foe, Giolitti, suc- 
ceeded him as premier. 


A STRONG MAN OF RUSSIA 


The personal strength of the Russian 
minister of foreign affairs, Sergius Sazonoff, 
may perhaps be gaged by the fact that he 
has held his office for six years—a term 
which few Russian ministers have equaled 
since the great Gortchakoff’s long tenure 
ended in 1882. He is one of the blunt type 
of diplomats, and does not hesitate to say 
bitter things about his country’s foes. 

“For forty years,” he declared in a re- 
cent interview, “‘ the Prussians have sat at 
our frontier with a stone in their bosom— 
as our proverb runs—waiting to throw it!” 

M. Sazonoff believes that “ England, 
France, and Russia are responsible for the 
future of Europe.” He is a thorough 
Muscovite, stoutly opposed to the German 
influences that have been so powerful at 
the court of Petrograd. 














She Adventure 


of” an Flonest /Yan 


By Clarence /Teily 
MTlustrated by /1 Leone Bracker 


NM OVING as_ impos- 

ingly as his rather 
stubby figure would per- 
mit, Mr. Liebermann 
strutted down Madison 
Street. His high silk 
hat pushed - slightly 
back from his broad 
forehead, his large, 
purplish face, his soft 
silk shirt, his smoothly 
pressed business suit 
of unobtrusive dark 
mixture, his new pat- 
ent-leather boots, the 
diamond on his little 
finger, all radiated a 
subdued yet compell- 
ing glory. Al! seemed 
to say: 

“Behold here 
wealth, power, impor- 
tance, wisdom, coupled with beneficence 
and due humility. Behold, in a word, the 
capitalist, Liebermann!” 

One shrewd little gray eye was cocked 
to windward to note and absorb the homage 
of the multitude. The other was half 
closed in meditation. Those who occupy 
great position have much to think of, and 
Mr. Liebermann thought of it, always with 
impressive sapiency. ; 

Unquestionably, the young man hurry 
ing after him and calling his name loudly 
was guilty of a certain impertinence.’ It is 
not thus that the attention of our bourgeois 
nobility should be commanded. The medi- 
tative eye opened ‘fo full alertness, and Mr. 
Liebermann turned ponderously. 

“ Ah, Mr. Mitchell,” he said, with the 
slight frown that tempers politeness with 
condescension. 








The young man drew near, a little breath- 
less from his pursuit and from a certain in- 
ward perturbation. 

“T would like to speak to you a moment, 
sir,” he said. “It’s about the Cardigan 
deal.” 

“ Anything come up?” inquired Lieber- 
mann. 

“Well, not exactly — nothing precisely 
new, that is; but there are some matters 
that I think you should know about before 
the deal is closed. I don’t think you should 


be allowed to go along in the dark any 


longer.” 

The capitalist surveyed the young man 
before him with that mixture of disapprovat 
and keen interest with which the beneficiary 
receives an indefensible but important be- 
trayal of confidence. 

“Come over here,” he suggested finally, 

The two crossed the street to the lobby 
of a hotel, where Liebermann procured 
cigars, and the two ensconced themselves 
in a quiet corner. 

“ Well, what is it?” the capitalist de- 
manded, leaning forward till his breath 
came wheezily, an unlighted cigar clamped 
between his teeth. 

The young man—he was a very young 
man, drenched in the raw idealism of in- 
experience—began defensively: 

“ Of course, what I am about to say is a 
violation of professional confidence. One 
of the first things ~ve were taught in the 
course on ethics at the law-school was that 
an attorney must not betray his client’s 
secrets. And of course,.as Mr. Stoneman’s 
clerk, I have a further obligation to pre- 
serve the confidence of my employer. But 
I do not think that any rules should be 
allowed to make me a silent party to a - 
fraud; and that’s what they’re putting up 
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on you, Mr. Liebermann—a_ distinct 
fraud!” 

Liebermann’s lips twitched as if he re- 
strained a smile, but his little eyes were as 
sharp as needle-points. 

“ How is that?” he asked. 

“Well, for instance, the dividend you 
received on your stock in the factory was 
not paid out of earnings. It was money 
borrowed from the bank merely to pay you. 
Mr. Collins told Stoneman so in my pres- 
ence. The stock has no such earning 
power as they represented.” 

Liebermann’s purple face paled a little. 

“ How do you know that?” he said. 

“The showing of profits they make on 
their books for the past year doesn’t repre- 
sent money taken in in the course of busi- 
ness. It is made by marking up the value 
of the factory site, and by entering as 
profits what they call the market value of 
unfulfilled contracts.” 

“ Anything else? ”’ 

“ Collins’s son has been pilfering money 
from the factory for two years, and they’ve 
covered it up by giving him constant raises 
in salary as assistant manager. The whole 
thing is rotten, Mr. Liebermann!” 

Liebermann exhaled his breath in a low 
whistle. Then he held out his hand. 

“You are an honest young man, Mr. 
Mitchell,” he said. “ You have done me 
a very great service. I sha’n’t forget you. 
I don’t think I will buy the Cardigan Iron- 
Works—not just yet. It is strange. that I 
did not suspect this crookedness, but Mr. 
Stoneman’s reputation is so high that I was 
somewhat off my guard. You're an honest 
man, Mr. Mitchell, a remarkably honest 
young man: I am glad you have told-me.” 

“JT felt that it was my duty,” Mitchell 
said, with the light of exalted conviction in 
his face. “I studied it from every angle, 
and I felt that I had to doit. It may cost 
me my job, though.” 

“ Oh, I will be discreet,” Liebermann as- 
sured him. “I will manufacture some 
good .excuse for backing out. ..They~-will 
not know that you have told me,” 

They parted, and Mitchell .returned, to 
the office of Stoneman and Hedges, the at- 
torneys in whose employ he was making his 
professional début. His pale young face 
and .dark, introspective eyes suggested the 
religious mystic .rather. than the lawyer. 
He drove his tall figure forward with a 
nervous stride that meant not hesitance or 
regret, but fanatical determination. 
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Stoneman might like it or dislike it, but 
he would have to understand that he could 
not buy a man’s soul. They could present 
the issue in any form they chose. Mitchell 
was ready. If they fired him, it would only 
prove their own unworthiness, and—com- 
forting reflection—he had made a power- 
ful friend in Liebermann. 


II 


THREE anxious days passed, days in 
which John Mitchell could not fix his mind 
on his work, and started at. the sound of 
Stoneman’s voice. And then he saw 
Collins pass hurriedly through the library 
into the senior partner’s private office. 
The two were closeted a long time: At last 
the office-boy touched young Mitchell on 
the shoulder: 

“Mr. Stoneman wants to seé you, sir.” 

Mitchell rose and passed through the 
fateful door into the private office. ° Stone- 
man was seated behind his desk, looking 
sour and suspicious. A glance at Collins’s 
face showed him to be in ablack rage. 

“Mr. Mitchell,” said Stoneman, when 
the door had closed, “ Mr. Collins tells me 
that Liebermann has refused to go on with 
the deal.” 

“Has he?” Mitchell asked. 

“He has given as a reason,” Stoneman 
went on, “ recent stock fluctuations, which 
have involved him in certain commitments 
that he had not expected to accrue for 
some time. This, he says, has left him 
temporarily short of money. Mr, Collins, 
however, has made inquiries which have led 
him to discredit this story. He is con- 
vinced that there is some other reason for 
Liebermann’s action.” 

“ He’s been tipped off, that’s what!” 
Collins interjected wrathfully. . © Some- 
body’s put him. wise. I know where he’s 
getting ready to loan fifty thousand on a 
mortgage. He can’t hand that stringency 
talk to me!”’ 

“You haven’t said or done anything’that 
might have induced Mr. Liebermann to 
discontinue the Cardigan negotiations, have 
you?”-Stoneman asked.the clerk. “ Inad- 
verfently, of course, inadvertently.” .~ 

Mitchell might have dodged, but: he 
didn’t. 

“T;have not done so inadvertently,” he 
answered heroically, “but I have done: so 
intentionally.” 

“There, I told you!” shouted Collins 
furiously. 
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Stoneman’s jaw dropped, and his face became fixed in an expression 
of hypnotic astonishment. 

“ You—did?” he gasped. 

“ The whole deal was saturated with fraud,” Mitchell said through 
set teeth. “ You knew it, and I knew it. Everything had been done 
that could be done to trick Liebermann. I cannot become a party 

to a fraud, or stand by and lend tacit support to it. If you in- 
tended to undertake that kind of business, Mr. Stoneman, you 
should have entrusted it to some one else besides me!”’ 

Stoneman’s yellow visage flushed hotly. It was a minute 
before he could trust himself to speak without loss of dignity. 
Then he said icily: 

“If the usual rules that guide an attorney’s conduct 
are not sufficiently exaited to meet your approval, Mr. 
Mitchell, you should have selected some other vocation. 
If you have not learned the simple duty of respecting a 
client’s confidence and an employer’s trust, you have 
failed to learn the alphabet of honorable conduct. In 
any event, this office is no place for you. I will in- 
struct Miss Adams to mail you a check for your 
services to date. You may go!” 
Mitchell went; but he went proudiy, as one who 
has achieved a moral victory. He was not greatly 
concerned about the loss of his position. There 
was plenty of legal work to be done, and plenty 
of need in the various 
law-offices of the city, 
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“IF YOU INTENDED TO UNDERTAKE THAT KIND OF BUSINESS, MR. STONEMAN, YOU SHOULD HAVE 
ENTRUSTED THE DETAILS OF IT TO SOME ONE ELSE BESIDES ME!" 
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for young men, competent and honest, to 
do it. 

Unconsciously he emphasized the word 
“honest.” It was what Liebermann had 
said of him. Honesty, after all, was what 
the world approved. Honesty was an asset. 
All the literature which dealt with the rise 
of poor youths to fame and fortune said so. 
It was at once an.axiom and a demon- 
strated truth, and John Mitchell accepted 
it as such. 


Ill 


A Few days later Mitchell called upon 
Jonathan Preston, one of the leaders of the 
bar, head of a great concern that ground 
out legal work on the factory. principle. 
Mr. Preston was always on the lookout. for 
bright young men to do the grinding. 

Mitchell sent in his card. Preston, who 
was a big, florid man of delightfully sim- 
ple manners, received him cordially. 

“Want ‘a job?” he said. ‘‘ Where have 
you been working?” 

Mitchell told him. 

“You have a letter of recommendation 
from Mr. Stoneman, I suppose?” 

“No, I have not,” Mitchell confessed 
truthfully. “The circumstances under 
which I left Mr. Stoneman’s office were not 
entirely pleasant, and I did not ask for a 
letter.” 

Mr. Preston pursed his lips and frowned 
thoughtfully. 

“ Suppose you tell me about it,” he sug- 
gested. 

So Mitchell told him, candidly, pride- 
fully, as if the righteousness of his own 
course was transparent and unassailable. 
When he had finished, Preston was re- 
garding him with incredulous wonder 
coupled with a strongly repressed desire to 
laugh. 

“T am afraid, Mr. Mitchell,” he said, 
“there is nothing I could offer you at 
present. I have no actual vacancy, and 
while your integrity of purpose is beyond 
praise, your unique views of professional 
obligation might render the value of your 
services somewhat problematical. Good 
day!” 

Mitchell departed in high indignation. 
In his refusal to employ him, Preston, he 
assured himself, had sufficiently pro- 


claimed the character of his own business. 
He, too, must be engaged in chicanery that 
could not bear the light of day. 

But the young man’s reception in other 
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law-offices was much the same. In fact, by 
the end of the week, the curious glances 
of subordinates when his name was spoken, 
and the frosty attitude of the heads of 
firms, convinced him that Stoneman had 
been talking, and that: the news of his ex- 
ploit in defense of commercial virtue—re- 
counted, no doubt, from Stoneman’s point 
of view—had filtered through all the legal 
circles of the city. 

Frightened by the realization of the 
virtual black list under which he lay, 
Mitchell’s thought turned toward Lieber- 
mann. It was Liebermann whom he had 
befriended; it was on Liebermann’s account 
that he suffered this multiplying odium. 
A word from that powerful - personage 
would secure him a place with the firm that 
acted as Liebermann’s own counsel. 

The plutocrat maintained an office in a 
down-town building, but visited it so rarely 
that, to insure seeing him, Mitchell had 
recourse to an evening call at Liebermann’s 
residence. He was shown into the library, 
and after a moment the magnate himself, in 
evening dress preparatory to some. social 
engagement, stepped into the rodm. He 
stared blankly at his visitor. 

“You remember. me, don’t you, Mr: 
Liebermann?” Mitchell began, an irrepress- 
ible note of appeal in his voice. “I am 
Mr. Mitchell, who used to be with Stone- 
man and Hedges, and had charge of that 
Cardigan Iron-Works deal—” 

“Yes, I remember you,” Liebermann 
coldly interrupted. 

“T lost my position on account of that 
matter, Mr. Liebermann, as I told you I 
might. I haven’t been able to secure any 
other employment. I thought that per- 
haps, under the circumstances, you would 
be willing to aid me in getting work.” 

Liebermann shook his head. 

“ T have nothing,” he said. “I hire only 
a secretary, and that place is filled.” 

“I didn’t expect you to employ me 
yourself,” Mitchell urged; “ but I thought 
you might be willing to use your influence 
to help me.” 

“What do you want me to do?” the 
other asked. 

“Tf you would suggest to Burns and 
Whiteside, your own attorneys, that they 
could give me a place—” 

“Never!” interrupted Liebermann, 
aghast, and added hastily: “ I couldn’t ask 
those gentlemen to modify their office ar- 
rangements for me.”’ 
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This was 

a lie. Mitchell, 

his face flushing red- 

ly, wanted to say so, but 

he didn’t dare. '' Y. ; 

“You could at least recommend 

me,” he insisted, instead...“ You 

could assure them of my honesty 

; and integrity. You could do that 
wie. from your own knowledge of me.” 
Bax” = Liebermann fixed upon him the 
selfsame look that he had seen in Preston’s 
face—the look with which he had become 
so disgustingly familiar in the last few 
weeks. It was a look of incredulous amaze- 
ment coupled with an almost irresistible 

impulse to laugh. 

“ You are honest, yes,” the magnate said 
at length; “very honest, from your view- 
point. But if I were to tell my attorneys 


“WELL, THAT'S OUR PROPOSI- 
TION, MR. LIEBERMANN” 


the whole truth about you, it might not 
operate as a recommendation at all.” 

There was so much of shrewd, practical 
truth in this that Mitchell was staggered. 
Of course, he could not ask Liebermann to 
misrepresent the circumstances ‘for him. 
The latter’s manner softened a little. 

“ After all,’”’ he continued, “ you have 
the approval of your conscience, and that 
is the main thing. Honesty is always the 
best policy: And now I have an engage- 
ment, so I must ask you to excuse me.” 

Liebermann left the room, without offer- 
ing his hand, and a moment later Mitchell, 
burning with anger, his soul lacerated with 
ingratitude and injustice, marched out of 
the house. . 


IV 


Arter this interview Mitchell surren- 
dered all thought of securing work in his 
chosen profession. He was willing to take 
anything. For weary weeks he scanned 
the want columns of the newspapers, 
haunted employment agencies, and 
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tramped interminable miles of streets 
seeking a chance to earn his bread. His 
slender stock of money was exhausted, and 
his appearance became bedraggled and 
seedy. His hollow features and gaunt 
limbs gave him even more than formerly 
the air of the mystic, alien to the world 
about him. 

At last, hungry and desperate, he found 
work as a waiter in a cheaply florid res- 
taurant located in that dubious region be- 
tween the world of legitimate business, 
which sells too little, and the underworld, 
which sells too much. The restaurant was 
one frequented by persons of uncertain 
antecedents and uncharted means of liveli- 
hood, who, being questionable, greatly re- 
sented questioning. To Mitchell they were 
half unreal, phantasms in a horrid dream 
from which he must shortly wake, for 
whom he had neither fellowship nor sym- 
pathy. 

One evening, however, after he had been 
two months in the place, a trio entered, the 
sight of which made his heart beat wildly 
with memories of his old life. 

First came McCrossan and Wicks, part- 


ners in a notorious firm of attorneys whose 
practise was probably the shadiest in the 


city. Again and again these men had 
skirted the edge of disbarment or chal- 
lenged the processes of the criminal, courts, 
only to emerge each time unscathed. 
Mitchell knew them instantly, though he 
was certain they would not remember him. 

In their sinister wake came Liebermann. 
He did not. look like the radiant, the po- 
tent Liebermann, flower of the realms of 
high finance, whom Mitchell had known 
in the days of his own prosperity.. His 
glossy silk hat was replaced by a soft 
fedora drawn down over the wearer’s eyes, 
as if to. avoid recognition. His carriage 
was the slouch of a man who finds himself 
in custody. 

The three paused while Wicks spoke 
familiarly with the proprietor, and then 
ascended the stairs at the rear of the 
restaurant to one of the private dining- 
rooms above. Mitchell hurried to ‘the 
waiter who served the upper floor. 

“Say, Rupert,” he begged, “I want to 
take on the bunch that just came in!” 

“ Big tip, eh?” Rupert queried saga- 
ciously. 

“No, not that, but I know them. I 
know who they are. Oh, I'll give you any 
tip I get. You needn’t worry about that!” 
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Rupert knew Mitchell for that rara avis, 
an honest man. Also, why work when 
some one else is willing to do it for you? 

“ All right,” he assented. “Go to it!” 

So it was Mitchell who, in obedience to 
their ring for a waiter, entered the little 
windowless room where the three men were 
ensconced. He was careful to stand at 
Liebermann’s back, out of the range of that 
worthy’s vision. Facing him, on the other 
side of the small table; were McCrossan 
and Wicks. The three guests promptly 
ordered drinks, but pushed aside the bill 
of fare. 

As Mitchell left the room, he heard the 
harsh, satirical voice of McCrossan say: 

“Well, that’s our proposition, Mr. 
Liebermann. You're fortunate that the 
case has fallen into thé hands of men who 
are disposed to be reasonable, and to act in 
a friendly spirit.” : 

Still tingling with; curiosity, Mitchell 
served the order with record speed, then 
took a position in the hall.just outside-the 
door, where the conversation inside would 
reach him through the open transom. It 
was dishonorable, perhaps, but he simply 
couldn’t help it. ‘“McCrossan was still 
talking. 

“ Fifteen thousand in cash. No checks! 
The money to be paid now. I hope for 
your own sake you have brought it with 
you. In return, we will tutmeeyer your 
letters and dismiss the suit. Whbertecly 
fair and simple proposal.” ~~ —_* 

“IT won’t do it!”. Liebermann snarled, 
but.with much more of rage than ‘deter- 
mination in his voice.- “ It’s an outrageous 
extortion! It’s: blackmail! . You’re both 
of .you facing the penitentiary. A word 
from me to the district attorney would send 
you there quick: ~He’d be only too glad to 
do it,.too!” 

“ Tf you’re going to talk like that,” came 
Wicks’s bass rumble, “‘ we may as well end 
this conversation right now.” 

There was the sound of the two attorneys 
rising to their feet, then Liebermann’s 
anxious and propitiatory whine. 

“Don’t get mad! I was only saying 
‘what-I'could-do. I didn’t say I’d do it. 
But, fifteen thousand’s too much.” 

“ Fifteen thousand,” said McCrossan, 
“jis the sum fixed. Our client’s broken 
heart and damaged reputation preclude the 
discussion of any less sum. I told you that 
before. There is just one thing for you to 
decide—are you going to pay it or not?” 
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“I’m going to have another drink,”’ 
Liebermann said sullenly, and pressed the 
button at his side. 

As Mitchell entered, he unavoidably 
came full into Liebermann’s view. The 
harassed capitalist started with surprise, 
opened his mouth as if to speak, then shut 
it again soundlessly, while a look of incu- 

bating cunning filmed 
his little eyes. 

“ Besides,” he 

recommenced, 

ignoring 

Mitchell, 


“PLL GIVE YOU TEN SECONDS TO COME ACROSS, AND THEN I'LL BREAK YOUR SKULL. 


HONEST MAN 

“how do I know that you will do what 
you say? What protection have I, if I 
pay you the money?” 

“Your letters are in my pocket now,” 
Wicks replied. “ You hand us the money 
and I hand you the letters. What more do 
you want?” 

“ But this lawsuit you’ve started against 
me?”’ 

“We'll dismiss it to-morrow morning. 
We can’t go on with it without the letters, 
so you’re safe there.” 

“But the newspapers!” Liebermann 
cried, his fears exploding into hot exaspera- 
tion. ‘“ All I’m trying to do is to avoid 
scandal and shame to my family. If that 
suit isn’t dismissed to-morrow morning as 
soon as the court-house is open, the news- 
papers will get it, 
and then I shall 
have paid my money 


BRACKER- 


I CAN 


KILL YOU IF I WANT TO!” 
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out for nothing. I won’t do it! The suit 
_must be dismissed first.” 

The two attorneys hesitated. 

“TI guess you'll have to trust us for 
that,” McCrossan said finally. 

“Trust you!” Liebermann 
“ Trust you! 
like I would the devil!” 


sneered. 


“t DON'T KNOW ANYTHING 

ABOUT ANY MONEY. YOU 
THINK YOU WILL SET A 
TRAP FOR ME, EH?” 


He paused and seemed consider. 
Then he went on: 

“TI will do this—you give me the letters, 
and I will put the money in the hands of 
the waiter here. He will pay it to you to- 
morrow when the suit is dismissed. Other- 
wise he will return it to me.” 

“ The waiter!” Wicks gave a loud guf- 
faw. “ What the deuce does the waiter—” 
A look from McCrossan stopped him. 

“Very well, Mr. Liebermann,” said the 
astute senior partner, “ we'll agree to that. 
Put the money in the waiter’s hands, and 
we will give you your letters.” 

Liebermann produced a thick roll of 
bills, which was counted under the hungry 


to 


Oh, yes, I would trust you—- 
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eyes of the two lawyers. The victim rose, 
pressed the money into Mitchell’s hands, 
and. whispered: 

“ They’re blackmailing me. I trust you. 
You are an honest man!”’ 

Wicks drew the packet of letters from 

his coat and handed it to 
] Liebermann, who crammed 
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it into his pocket, caught up his hat, and 
hurried from the room. McCrossan 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

“That was easy,” he observed. “ Come, 
Louie, hand over the money, and here’s a 
five for your services!” 

He extended a bill to Mitchell, who 
backed to the other side of the table. 

“IT can’t do that, under my instructions, 
until I know that the suit Mr. Liebermann 
spoke of is dismissed,” he said. 

The two attorneys stared at him, and 
Wicks burst into his huge, contemptuous 
laugh. 

“Well, what do you know about this?” 
he cried. “ A waiter turned lawyer! Well, 
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Louie, make your mind easy about that. 
There isn’t any lawsuit. We had to serve 
the old skinflint with a fake summons, to 
make him come and see us. He wouldn’t 
pay any attention to our letters. But we 
weren’t foolish enough to start any law- 
suit. So come across with the money!” 

Mitchell debated with himself. This 
story might be true and it might not. It 
was quite probable that McCrossan and 
Wicks would run the risk of contempt of 
court by serving a fraudulent summons. 
It was equally probable that Wicks was 
merely lying to him. 

“T must see the court records,” he de- 
cided finally. “I must see that they are 
clear of any action against Mr. Lieber- 
mann. I can’t turn over the money until 
I do that.” 

“ He’s a bright youth!” McCrossan com- 
mented sarcastically to Wicks. ‘“ Wants his 
share! Well, Louie, we will stand a cer- 
tain amount of hold-up. Take five hun- 
dred for yourself, hand over the balance, 
and keep your mouth shut. That’s fair 
enough.” 

Mitchell knew perfectly well what he 
was refusing. Five hundred dollars meant 
liberty and salvation. With five hundred 
dollars he could leave this accursed res- 
taurant, this thrice-accursed city, go West, 
and start over again. He gulped as he 
said: 

“ No! ” 

“See here,’ Wicks broke in harshly, 
hunching forward his massive shoulders, 
“don’t think you’re dealing with a couple 
of kids. You'll hand over that money, or 
I’ll mash in your head and take it! I know 
the owner of this hole, and what I say 
around here goes. You can’t get away 
with any funny business with me. I'll 
give you ten seconds to come across, and 
then I'll break your skull. I-can kill you 
if I want to!” 

It was literally true. This great brute, 
Mitchell knew, could kill him if he wished, 
and with perfect safety. A frail and sed- 
entary man like himself was no match 
for Wicks’s monstrous strength. The 
man’s heavy, scowling face—the low fore- 
head wrinkling in apish an the thick 
lips drawn back from ogreish teeth—was 
thrust close to Mitchell’s own. His big, 
tense knuckles flicked his victim’s nostrils. 

Crouching against the wall, the hand 
that held the money instinctively thrust 
behind him, Mitchell’s fingers met the but- 
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ton of the electric call-bell. -He pressed it 
desperately. There was the muffled sound 
of running feet along the hall, the door was 
thrown open, and Frisch, the proprietor, 
appeared, with three or four waiters peer- 
ing over his shoulders. 

“ Vat is de matter?” Frisch asked. 

Wicks turned angrily toward him. 

“ Say, Frisch,” he growled, “ this thiev- 
ing waiter of yours has just picked my 
pocket of fifteen thousand dollars! He’s 
got it on him. If you search him, you'll 
find the roll. I want my money! Mc- 
Crossan, here, will corroborate what I say.” 

Frisch and his employees already knew 
the young waiter for an honest man. 
There was, therefore, an instant of unbe- 
lieving astonishment, a disconcerted, hesi- 
tant instant that gave Mitchell his oppor- 
tunity. He leaped past Wicks’s great bulk, 
pushed aside the plump little form of 
Frisch, and dashed through the door and 
down the hall. 

Hatless, in his ridiculous waiter’s jacket 
and staring white shirt front, with Lieber- 
mann’s money clutched tightly in his 
hands, he fled through the maze of kitchens, 
pantries, and passageways that formed the 
rear of the place, out into the alley at the 
back, and from there to the street. He 
dodged into darkened byways, avoided 
crowds and inquiring glances, hurried 
threugh less and less populous thorough- 
fares, until he had left the restaurant and 
its neighborhood far behind. 

He dared not go to his lodgings lest 
Wicks should pursue him there. He struck 
at length into a broad avenue lined with 
residences that had once been pretentious, 
and followed it with unflagging steps until 
it was transformed by miles of distance 
into a deserted country road, the glare of 
the city showing only as a faint glow on 
the horizon behind him. At last, too tired 
to go farther, he crawled through the fence 
at the roadside and crossed a field to a hay- 
stack, in the friendly shelter of which he 
lay down to think. 

All over him was a sense of filth. The 
grease of Frisch’s restaurant, the stain of 
the much-fingered money in his hands, the 
infected dust of the city streets, the shame 
of the last few weeks of menial service, the 
degradation of the criminal transaction in 
which he had just borne an unwilling part, 
the outrage of Wicks’s brutality—all these 
blended in an insupportable insult to his 
fastidious and implacable purity. 
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He wanted cleansing. He wanted vindi- 
cation. He wanted the triumph of right- 
eousness. He wanted to do his duty as a 
citizen and an honest man. And as the 
wind, blowing from the starry depths of 
the sky over the shadowy fields, cooled 
and cleared his brain, he thought he saw 
how these things could be accomplished. 

If Liebermann would only corroborate 
him, they could, between them, make so 
strong a case against McCrossan and 
Wicks that those shifty gentlemen could 
be brought, at last, to justice. If Lieber- 
mann could be persuaded to tell his story to 
the district attorney, and to exhibit his in- 
discreet letters and the bogus summons 
which had been served on him, this, with 
Mitchell’s own evidence and the support- 
ing testimony of Frisch, would be very 
nearly conclusive. 

He decided, however, that it would be 
useless for him to suggest this to Lieber- 
mann. The better way would be to tell 
his story to the district attorney, produce 
the fifteen thousand dollars as proof of its 
truth, and ask that official to send for 
Liebermann. Official authority might in- 
duce Liebermann to talk. 


Vv 


THe next morning, after a highly un- 
satisfactory night with only hay for a bed, 
Mitchell procured a drink of milk at a 
farmhouse, walked half a mile to a car- 
line, and returned to the city. He went 
at once to the district attorney’s office, was 
admitted to that person’s presence, and told 
his adventure with a passion and candor 
that compelled credence. 

Mr. Lusk, the district attorney, who 
had known Mitchell slightly in his more 
prosperous era, listened intently, and stared 
when his caller produced the roll of bills. 

“T’d like to get that brace of crooks!” 
he admitted thoughtfully. “ You say no 
suit was filed against Liebermann?”’ 

“ None,” Mitchell answered. “I exam- 
ined the records on my way up here.” 

“That’s unfortunate, but they’re a 
crafty lot. Anyhow, we can see what we 
can get out of Liebermann.” 

He busied himself with the telephone for 
a few minutes, then announced: 

“ He’s coming up at once. You had bet- 
ter wait here. I think he’s frightened.” 


Fifteen minutes later Liebermann, pal- 
lid, nervous, and breathing heavily, was 
ushered into the room. At sight of Mitchell 
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his face assumed a greenish, sickly immo- 
bility, the expression of a man who sees his 
worst fears confirmed. 

“You know this young man?” asked 
Mr. Lusk. 

“TI do not!”’ Liebermann cried fervently. 
“T never saw him in my life.” 

“You were at Frisch’s restaurant last 
night with two men, McCrossan and 
Wicks?” 

“Twas not! Iwas at my home. I don’t 
know any such men.” 

“ You gave this young man fifteen thou- 
sand dollars to pay McCrossan and Wicks 
in exchange for certain letters of yours?” 

“ Never! I never gave him a cent!” 

“ Come, come, Mr. Liebermann,” Lusk 
said soothingly, “I don’t want to embar- 
rass you. All I want is to bring these 
blackmailers, McCrossan and Wicks, to 
justice. You ought to be willing to aid us 
in that. You can have entire confidence in 
my discretion.” 

“TI don’t know them, and I don’t know 
anything about what you say. I never 
heard of any blackmail.” 

Liebermann wiped the cold perspiration 
from his forehead and glared murderously 
at Mitchell; but he stuck frantically to his 
denials. For half an hour Lusk questioned, 
argued, cajoled, in vain. The terrified 
capitalist was impervious to all impor- 
tunities. At last, in despair, Lusk was 
forced to let him go. 

“ Well, you see,” he said, with a baffled 
grin at Mitchell, as the door closed behind 
Liebermann, “ he was evidently in a much 
worse muddle than you thought. Those 
letters must have been extremely com- 
promising. He’d rather run any risk than 
that of publicity; but without his help 
there isn’t anything we can do.” 

It was true. Bitterly disappointed, 
Mitchell left the district attorney’s office. 
All his hopes of personal vindication, of 
bringing the guilty to justice, had failed. 
There was nothing left but to return the 
money in his hands to Liebermann. 

For this purpose he sought the latter’s 
office. As he entered, Liebermann, who 
had been bathing his fevered forehead at 
a lavatory set in a closet, turned with a cry 
of consternation. 

“ Get out of here!” shouted the perse- 
cuted and perturbed gentleman. “Go 
’way! Haven’t you done harm enough? 
I don’t want you to be seen around here at 
all. Get out!” 
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“IT merely came to pay back your money 
to you,” Mitchell said wearily. 

“Money! What money? I don’t know 
anything about any money. You think 
you will set a trap for me, eh? You will 
pay me money and then tell the district 
attorney I took it? Never! You don’t 
catch me like that. Get out!” 

“ But what am I to do with it, Mr. 


Liebermann?” 
“Burn it! Bury it! Take it away! 
Get out! Don’t ever let me see you again. 


Go away before I call the police!” 








| 
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He waved wildly at Mitchell, as if he 
were driving away a leper. 

Because there was nothing else to do, 
Mitchell descended to the street; and then 
the full meaning of what had happened 
suddenly became clear to him. He had in 
his pocket fifteen thousand dollars which, 
for want of better ownership, was his own! 
By this incredible accident of fortune he 
was his own master. 

“And to-morrow,” breathed Mitchell 
happily to himself, “ I’ll open an office for 
the honest practise of law!” 
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gold-headed cane, looked across 

the ballroom with a_ whimsical 
smile in her fine old eyes. She knew that 
her own importance as a hostess was 
dwarfed, that the slight, exquisite figure 
opposite had become suddenly and com- 
pletely the center of attraction, that even 
its audacity was distinguished. 

She smiled tolerantly, turning a _ half- 
indulgent, half-deprecating face toward the 
large, overdressed woman at her side. 

“ Hester dares to be natural,” she said 
calmly. “We ought to thank her—in an 
age when all our girls try to look like 
fashion-plates. She strikes a new note, and 
the young people adore her.” 

Mrs. Curwood was unappeased. 

“Naturally! She cares for nothing but 
excitement. Imagine the wife of the Gov- 
ernor of a great State dancing a fancy 
dance at a ball! It’s—it’s scandalous!” 


M* WARREN, leaning on her tall, 


Mary Imla Ly Saylor 


Mrs. Warren stiffened slightly, and some- 
thing seemed to freeze in the blue depths 
of her usually tranquil eyes. 

“Tf I thought it scandalous, I wouldn’t 
permit it,” she said. 

The State Senator’s wife reddened. She 
was bitterly angry, for the Governor’s 
young wife had just purposely slighted her; 
but she did not want to be left out of Mrs. 
Warren’s gatherings. The old lady—the 
widow of a distinguished judge, and the 
daughter of a former President—was no 
mean personage at the State capital. 

“It’s good of you to be so fond of her. 
Of course, she’s very pretty; but she’s too 
young for Nicholson, anyway.” 

“ Ah, there I agree with you!” admitted 
Mrs. Warren. “She’s too young—or, 
rather, William makes himself too old. We 
forget that he’s really a young man who 
has won high honors and bears them mag- 
nificently.” 


* Copyright. 1916, by Mary Imlay Taylor 
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“ He’s fifteen years older than his wife, 
and that’s too old—especially when a man 
has a younger haif-brother,” Mrs. Curwood 
added significantly. “And we all know 
what Ais mother was!” 

“Well, I do!” replied Mrs. Warren 
dryly. “ Leonard’s mother was a cousin 
of my daughter-in-law.” 

Mrs. Curwood winced. 

“ We can’t help our cousins, I’m sure!” 
she exclaimed hastily. 

Her hostess shook her head, smiling bit- 
terly. 

“T’m not defending Athalie Nicholson. 
She was a hop out of kin—a black thistle, 
we used to call her, in a good, reliable 
stock.” 

Mrs. Curwood drew a little nearer, the 
pointed look in her eyes concentrating 
eagerly on the specter of an old scandal. 

“Is she alive?” she asked in a low voice, 
for some of the other guests were drifting 
nearer. 

Mrs. Warren frowned slightly. 

“ She died in Florence, just after Judge 
Nicholson got the divorce so that she could 
marry the rascal who ran off with her. The 
poor boy—poor little Leonard—came home 
crying from school to look for his mother. 
It was a sad business! That’s why William 
has been so kind to his stepbrother. Old 
Judge Nicholson, when he was dying, 
begged his son to take care of the boy.” 

“H-m!” Mrs. Curwood’s gaze fixed 
itself again on a distant part of the ball- 
room. “I hope he isn’t nursing a viper 
in his bosom,” she observed in her deep 
voice. “I should think Leonard would feel 
badly about that dreadful Ballard murder. 
He was on the witness-stand yesterday, 
and yet look at him—he doesn’t seem to 
care whether Barhyte is condemned or 
not!” 

“He told me he hoped and expected 
that Barhyte would be acquitted. So do 
we all!” Mrs. Warren added hastily, re- 
membering that Barhyte was Curwood’s 
cousin. 

“T don’t know,” Mrs. Curwood deliber- 
ated. “I felt almost as if I oughtn’t to 
come to-night; but we can’t think he'll 
have to suffer. It’s all so tragic!” she 
added. 

But Mrs. Warren did not hear the 
Senator’s wife. She was suddenly engulfed 


in a group of arriving and departing guests, 
the two currents completely submerging 
her. The musicians were playing again, 


too, and in the widening eddies of the 
ballroom the dancers began to revolve in 
ever-increasing circles. 

In their midst the Governor’s young wife 
was leading, in madcap gaiety. Her partner 
was an infatuated boy, fresh from one of 
the great colleges, and already deeply en- 
amored of the fascinating and daring 
creature whom everybody seemed to adore 
—or abhor—with ridiculous exaggeration. 

It could not be said that Hester Nichol- 
son was simply pretty. Indeed, in a sense, 
mere physical beauty was non-existent; 
but she had an exquisite fairness of skin 
and hair, a slender throat and a delicately 
slender body—the undeveloped body of 
eighteen, with the grace of French descent 
and French training grafted on the wild, 
free stock of American girlhood, slender- 
limbed and restless. In her deep, shadowy 
eyes shone a beauty and an intelligence 
that surpassed the wildest dreams of the 
artist and the poet. 

A creature of whims, of wild gaiety and 
some frivolity, she occupied the center of 
the stage in a somewhat scandalized, but 
altogether entertained, society. She had 
her trailing white draperies gathered up in 
either hand now, for she had just been per+ 
forming a new and intricate dance for the 
instruction of her partner and some kindred 
spirits. 

“Oh, you'll do very well!” she said, 
nodding at them. “You American men 
really have quite an idea—you learn! 
When I first tried it abroad, I wanted to 
teach Lord Stanwix, and when I got him 
moving on the polished floor” — she 
laughed wickedly—“ his feet looked like 
floating islands!” 

“Oh, if you’re going to criticise my 
feet!” said a young member of the Legis- 
lature, turning vividly pink. 

“But I’m not!” Hester threw back. 
“T’m only going to criticise your vote!” 
One of the older men laughed - 

“No bribery, Mrs. Nicholson!” he 
warned her. “ No corruption of the Legis- 
lature!” 

She glanced back over her shoulder, in- 
consequent and daring. ~ 

“That was a mere facon de parler. 
Nevertheless, I mean that he shall vote for 
suffrage!” 

The old man chuckled gently. 

“As if the boy wouldn’t—at his age! 
Mae old fellows are the ones you can’t 

u y.” 
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She laughed maliciously, her shadowy 
eyes kindling a little. 

“A fig for your opposition! The gen- 
tlemen of the old school love the ladies.” 
She looked at him questioningly, then she 
dimpled into triumph. “It’s true; you 
know it!” 

She held out an astonishingly slender 
hand, ablaze with jewels, and the old man 
kissed it with gallantry. There was a little 
ripple of amusement, or applause, and the 
dancers began to circle nearer. Leonard 
Nicholson came up. 

“ Tt’s our dance, Hester.” 

She put her hand on his arm, and he felt 
her trembling. 

“I’m hot,” she whispered. “ Take me 
out into the air, Leonard. I can’t breathe 
here!” 

He gave her a quick look, and said noth- 
ing, but led her through the crowd, aware 
of curiovs and not altogether friendly 
glances. At last, opening a French window, 
he got her out on the long terrace that ran 
behind the Warren house and overlooked 
the city. 

It was very dark, and there was a sharp 
chill in the night air. He glanced down 
at her bare white shoulders and arms. 

“ Hester, come in—you’ll take cold!” 

But she took no heed of his words. She 
went out to the edge of the terrace and 
stood looking down over the city—at that 
hour sparkling with lights. They were col- 
ored, various, scintillating; here and there 
a long flash broke the darkness and quiv- 
ered in the sky. She could discern the 
dome of the State Capitol quite plainly, 
with its warning beacon. 

“The House is still sitting,” she re- 
marked abruptly. “ Leonard, did you hear 
anything about the trial? Is it over?” 

He did not reply for a moment. He had 
apparently forgotten her uncloaked shoul- 
ders, and stood still in the deep shadow of 
the house. 

“The jury has been out twelve hours,” 
he replied slowly. “I’m afraid it’s a disa- 
greement.” 

“No! They’re going to convict him,” 
she said in a low voice—a voice that seemed 
almost unfeeling. 

“Nonsense! They’ll disagree. There'll 
be another delay, and he’ll get off.” 

“ They'll convict him,” she repeated. “ I 
hope he won’t appeal to the Governor!” 

“T hope he will. William must let him 
off!” 
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“ He won’t!” She spoke with convic- 
tion. “ You think you know him, because 


he’s your half-brother—but you don’t!” 
She laughed suddenly and a little wildly. 
“‘ Did you see Mrs. Curwood’s face? I was 
horrid to her, and she hates me.” 

“You said abominable things, my lady!” 

“Why shouldn’t I? I heard her talking 
because I go out alone. How can I help 
it? When you marry a Governor, you 
might as well marry a Chinese pagoda— 
you can’t carry either of them around with 


you!” 

“It’s none of her business!” said Leon- 
ard hotly. 

“Ah, but it is! I’m very naughty.” 


She drew a step nearer, peering at him in 
the dusk. “ What have you in your pocket, 
boy?” 

Leonard Nicholson recalled himself, with 
an effort, from the hideous throng of 
thoughts that beset him. A glimpse of the 
wild loveliness of her face in the light from 
the window thrilled him with mad jealousy 
of his successful, famous brother — her 
husband! 

“ A poem—nothing but a poem.” 


“ Oh! ” 

“What a nice ‘oh!’ Please say it 
again.” 

“ But I can’t. Let me see it!” 


He held out the verse provokingly, with- 
drawing it as she reached for it. At last 
she got it, stepped to the light, and began 
to read. He watched her, aware of a throb- 
bing in his head. 

He could not turn and look back at the 
light in the court-house, but he knew it was 
there, and subconsciously he wondered if 
Barhyte had yet been called to the bar. 
Then he heard Hester’s cry of delight as she 
crushed the paper in her fingers. 

“It’s beautiful! Leonard, you’re a 
poet! ”? 

“When love touches me—and despair— 
yes! ” 

She was silent. The cold night air 
caressed her hot cheek. She had been read- 
ing words so eloquent of passion that they 
shook her. She began to believe that 
Leonard Nicholson had genius, and she 
adored genius. 

“ So—it’s love,” she breathed, “ at last! 
Who is it, Leonard?” 

He did not reply. She felt his eyes on 
her in the darkness, and suddenly she trem- 
bled. He had dared and dared to the 
brink of the abyss. If she held out her 
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hand now, he would go over! She was 
frightened. 


Across the darkness she saw the lights 
in the Capitol, and she seemed to feel the 
preoccupied, grave presence of the Gov- 
ernor. Her youth, the wild strain in her 
blood, the primal things of earth, the 
sweet, cold night, the stars—all these things 
stirred her, frightened her. She felt sud- 
denly that she, too, was at the edge of 
the abyss. A strange sensation of falling, 
as in nightmare, seized her. 

She turned sharply away. She had an 
impulse to go down into the dew-drenched 
garden, but some one called her by name. 
A young girl was standing in the window, 
looking at them. Something in her atti- 
tude, the young erectness of her figure and 
the proud lift of a small, defiant head, was 
like a challenge. 

“ I’m sorry to disturb you,” the girl said 
in a suppressed voice, “ but the Governor 
has just come.” 

Hester came to herself, keenly controlled. 

“ My dear Laura, don’t be tragic!” She 
came in through the window, a lovely 
vision, with cheeks aflame and eyes spark- 
ling. “One might think William a ma- 
gician who destroys the spell and makes 
all the nymphs vanish when he comes!” 

Laura Warren drew back, not looking at 
Leonard, who followed the Governor’s wife. 

“TI only came because he’s asking for 
you,” she said tartly. “ They’ve stopped 
dancing. I stopped them because—” She 
broke off with a deep blush. 

Hester turned, and they looked at each 
other. Something in Laura’s eyes made 
the other woman put her hand to her throat 
with a quick, involuntary gesture. 

“ What is it?” 

“The jury agreed. Barhyte is to be 
sentenced to-morrow. Senator Curwood 
told us.” 

Hester turned, and, looking across the 
brilliant, crowded room, saw the distin- 
guished figure of her husband near the 
door. He was the center of a throng of 
’ black coats, on the edge of which the 
women fluttered, like a fringe of multi- 
colored butterflies, eager for notice from the 
Governor. 

For a moment she, who was always the 
chief attraction, felt neglected. In the 
lightness of her mood, not even the tragic 
fate of Barhyte, their old friend and 
comrade, took much hold upon her. She 
was angry at Laura. What a silly child 
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to let Leonard see that she was jealous of 
him! Leonard, who did not care a fig for 
Laura! 

Hester threw a glance over her shoulder, 
and was amazed to see his face white and 
drawn and distorted, the face of a man 
in the throes of a mortal passion. She 
uttered an involuntary exclamation. Laura 
Warren caught impulsively at her arm and 
drew her away. 

“Don’t you know he feels dreadfully 
about poor Barhyte?” she whispered, a sob 
in her voice. 

Hester withdrew her arm. 

“* My dear, go comfort him,” she retorted 
maliciously, and walked away. 

A moment later the Governor looked up, 
saw her, and smiled a greeting. Half a 
dozen people crowded up to speak to young 
Mrs. Nicholson, but she evaded them light- 
ly and touched her husband’s arm. 

“Tt’s time to go home.” 

He turned willingly. He had only just 
come ir, but these large assemblages bored 
him. There were some protests. Mrs. 
Warren came up, leaning on her cane. 

“ Don’t go!” she said, holding out a fine 
old hand. 

Nicholson took it warmly. 

“TI must. Hester’s tired—she has a 
headache, I fancy.” 

Nevertheless, he would have lingered a 
little while had he not seen that exquisite 
but imperious figure ahead of him on the 
landing. If Hester was bored, it was out 
of the question to stay. He managed to 
evade Curwood, who had also come to take 
his wife home, and in a moment was beside 
Hester, waiting for the limousine. It came, 
and they were carried off together. In 
the car she leaned back into her corner, her 
face in the shadow. 

“I’m not sorry to get away,” he re- 


marked, with a yawn. “I hate these 
crushes.” 

She did not reply, and he looked around 
at her sharply. 


“ What’s wrong, Hester?” 


“Nothing. Is it true that Barhyte is 
convicted again?” 
“ Yes.” 


She averted her face still more, her eyes 
resting on the innumerable lights below 
them as they climbed the hill. 

“ Do you, really believe he’s guilty?” she 
asked. Her voice had a light and childish 
quality, at times, that was peculiarly mis- 
leading. 
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“T do,” the Governor said. 

She shuddered. Something in his tone, 
cold, judicious, inexorable, struck a chill 
to her heart. She thought of Leonard on 
the terrace, young and pulsating with pas- 
sion, and again she put her hand to her 
throat. 

Her mind recalled, too vividly, the whole 
story. Her tragic imagination was incred- 
ibly keen. She recalled with sickening 
dread the intimacy of the three young 
college boys, Ballard, Barhyte, and Leon- 
ard Nicholson. Everybody knew about 
it, everybody knew that there had been 
a quarrel over a woman, that Ballard had 
accused Barhyte, and that on the next day 
Ballard had been found dead in the woods, 
shot in the back, not a hundred yards from 
Governor Nicholson’s country house, where 
the three had been on an outing. The 
weapon used was Barhyte’s automatic 
pistol, and he had been arrested, tried, and 
convicted of murder. 

It had been one of the most sensational 
trials on record, and Leonard Nicholson had 
been forced to testify against Barhyte. He 
had felt it deeply, Hester knew, and she 
divined something more. In some vague, 
passionate way she knew that she figured 
in the tragedy, that her youth, her beauty, 
her sudden marriage at a dying father’s 
bidding, had estranged and entangled a 
situation already strained. 

She leaned back farther in her corner, 
thinking of her father, of his death, of 
the day when he had begged her to marry 
William Nicholson. She recalled her ter- 
ror and wild grief at the sight of approach- 
ing death—a girl of seventeen, untried and 
desperately alone in the world — and her 
final yielding. 

She looked sidewise at the Governor’s 
face. She could see his profile, resolute 
and fine, outlined against the light of the 
street, and as remote from her as some 
chilled image. She bit her lip, hot tears 
starting in her eyes. A cloud of emotion, 
deep and conflicting, enveloped her. 

But at their own door, as he took her 
hand to help her down, she looked up sud- 
denly at him, her small face pale and her 
eyes glowing ‘deeply with a light that held 
his. 


“If Barhyte appeals to you, will you 
save him?” she whispered. : 

He hardened perceptibly. * 

“ No!” he said. 

She drew her hand back sharply, leaped 
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lightly down, and, avoiding him, ran up- 
stairs. She threw herself face downward 
on her bed in a wild tempest of tears. 


II 


In the morning Hester actually awoke 
with the headache that her husband had 
pleaded the night before. She had lain 
awake until nearly daybreak, and her few 
hours of sleep had only increased the pain 
across her temples. She refused at first to 
go down-stairs, and breakfasted in bed; 
she actually felt weak and a little dizzy. 
The storm of her mood had beaten upon 
her until she experienced a kind of physi- 
cal exhaustion. 

Her maid had drawn back the curtains. 
A long glimpse through the window showed 
her only a gray, even sky, and in the big 
house, thickly carpeted and heavily walled 
and ceiled, she heard no noises. She leaned 
back on her pillows, worn out and listless. 
Nothing mattered, after all! 

Her husband had spoken to her briefly, 
inquired about her headache, and gone 
down to breakfast early. Probably he was 
already deeply engaged, with two secre- ~ 
taries and a messenger, in despatching the 
morning mail. No doubt she was as far 
from his thoughts as the Empress of 
China. 

Her impulse to plead with him the night 
before had been frozen at the outset. It was 
this element in him—the cold and judicial 
attitude—that estranged her. Neither kiss- 
es nor tears would turn him from his pur- 
pose, at least not hers! She wondered 
vaguely if any one’s could. Had he, too, 
married to please his old friend, her 
father? 

Her cheek reddened angrily. She sat up 
in bed, forgetting her throbbing head, and 
her eye fell on the morning newspaper that 
the maid had left in a chair beside her. 
She picked it up and glanced at the head- 
lines. A throb of pain sickened her, for 
there were the words she dreaded. 


Barhyte Convicted of Murder. 
Will Appeal to the Governor. 


She dropped the paper on the floor, 
sprang out of bed, and began to dress her- 
self with feverish haste. Her first thought 
was not of her husband, but of Leonard. 
Here was a new agony for him. He had 
been forced to testify against his old com- 
rade, and now his half-brother would refuse 
him mercy. She remembered Nicholson’s 
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inexorable face; why was it that righteous 
people were so hideously cruel? 

She shivered again, as she dressed in the 
overheated room, but she was more com- 
posed when she opened the dining-room 
door. She expected to find Leonard, but 
her husband sat at the table alone, the old 
butler, who had been in the family for 
years, serving him in silence. 

The Governor looked up, surprised. 

“IT though your head was too bad to 
come down-stairs.” 

The color leaped into her cheeks. 

“It was too bad to stay up-stairs. No, 
nothing, Chumley,” she added shortly, as 
she slipped into her chair, refusing the but- 
ler’s proffered food. “ Where’s Leonard?” 
she asked her husband. 

Nicholson, who had apparently forgot- 
ten his half-brother, glanced inquiringly 
at the butler. 

“ He hasn’t come in yet, sir.” 

The man was visibly embarrassed. He 
knew that Leonard had been drinking late- 
ly, and was probably on some wild expedi- 
tion now. 

Hester looked startled. She remembered 
Leonard’s distorted face in the ballroom at 
Mrs. Warren’s, and she pictured him walk- 
ing the streets in misery over Barhyte’s 
sentence. She thought it prudent to let 
the matter drop. 

“What delayed you?” she asked, with 
forced lightness. “I thought you had 
breakfasted long ago.” 

“T had a siege of early callers. There’s 
a bill, you know, before the Legislature— 
about the railroads. I mean to veto it, and 
they know it; hence this clamor. My 
breakfast had to spoil.” 

She played with a spoon, a little flame 
of color deepening in her delicately hol- 
lowed cheeks. 

“T wonder why you care so much for 
politics! I can’t. Political women are all 
like Mrs. Curwood when they grow old.” 

He laughed. 

‘“* My dear, she doesn’t think she’s grown 
old.” 

Hester yawned. 

“T suppose not. What was it Horace 
Walpole said about being chopped in little 
pieces and boiled in Medea’s tea? I wish 
some one would boil her in it!” 

“T thought you had—on occasions.” 

She threw a strange look at him, trying 
to make out how he took it, but he was 
finishing his meal in great tranquillity. 
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Chumley retiring to the pantry; she broke 
the silence again. 

“T see that Barhyte will to you.” 

He nodded, rising. poset 4 

“T’ve got to go, Hester. I wish you’d 
be careful what you say about this case. 
You know I gave Barhyte up to justice— 
the murder was on our own grounds. The 
case has been fairly tried, and mere sym- 
pathy won’t help the cause of justice.” 

She looked at him stormily. 

“Is he guilty? Have we the right to 
judge him?” 

The Governor stopped in his progress 
across the room, and regarded her. 

“Two courts have so decided,” he re- 
plied dryly. Then he softened, aware of 
her exquisitely delicate beauty, the sorrow 
in her eyes. “I feel as you do—I would 
spare him if I could.” 

She returned his look without yielding 
to it. Her lips twisted themselves oddly, 
as if she wanted to cry like a child. He 
came a little nearer. 

“'What’s the matter, Hester? 
not yourself.” 

“I don’t know,” she replied apathetical- 
ly. “ It’s—it’s one of my bad days. I 
keep thinking of father—dying!”’ 

She closed her eyes with a shudder. He 
went to her then. 

“ My darling, I don’t want you to be 
sad,” he said tenderly, putting his arms 
around her. 

She looked up, met his eyes—with a look 
of manly tenderness and forbearance in 
them, the look a man might give to a 
spoiled child—and clung to him. There 
was a moment of poignant feeling, almost 
of confidence. She laid her soft cheek 
against his. 

“T want you to save him,” she whis- 
pered. “ You—will let Barhyte go?” 

He was silent. 

She drew back and searched his face 
with her eyes. Her mood changed from 
melting tenderness to storm, and she 
dragged herself out of his embrace. 

“Oh!” she cried passionately. “ Why 
did I marry a great man? I can’t live up 
to it—or to him!” 

“ Hester!” he gently chided her. “ You 
can’t understand that I must do my duty.” 

He tried to take her hand, but she 
snatched it away. 

“Is duty always so far from mercy?” 

For answer he only bent and kissed her. 

“‘ My dear, I must go to the Capitol.” 
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She made no reply, but rose and went to 
the window, pressing her cheek against it, 
pretending to look out. He did not per- 
ceive that she was shaking from head to 
foot. It seemed to him only the anger of 
an indulged and fretful child that would 
wear itself out most easily if it was unno- 
ticed. 

“T'll try to come home early to-day,” 
he added gently, going to the door. 

He waited there for her to turn her head, 
she did not, and he went out finally 
without any further farewell. 


Iil 


HEsTeER stood at the window for a long 
time, all her stormy, untrained, girlish 
nature in a tumult. Her husband made a 
child of her, and when, in a rare moment 
of tenderness, she had almost thrown her 
throbbing heart into his hands, he set her 
gently aside, refused to discuss the gravest 
topics with her, and went out—to do his 
duty! How she hated it! 

All the fierce impulses of her wild temper 
battled in a young, much isolated soul. 
She had never had real companionship, real 
sympathy, unless it was from Leonard. The 
thought made her blush. She was at heart 
too honest to like his ill-concealed jealousy 
of his greater half-brother, the man whose 
calm mastery of life had made him master 
of the boy left in his charge. Yet at this 
moment it was Leonard’s grief for Barhyte 
that touched her keen sympathies. 

She turned at last, saw the old butler 
quietly clearing the table, and made her 
way into the drawing-room. As she reached 
the threshold Leonard came up-stairs. The 
living-room was on the second floor, and he 
had to ascend from the front door. She 
stopped and looked at him. His face was 
still haggard, but he smiled back with that 
rare quality of charm that he could throw 
into a smile. 

“ You’ve been up all night!” she chal- 
lenged him. 

“ Yes, I walked the streets. I couldn’t 
sleep, Hester; you mustn’t look so re- 

ful.” 

She regarded him thoughtfully. 

“ Ah, you do feel it, then? Things hurt 
—just as they hurt other people some- 
times?” 

He laughed uneasily. 

“What are you driving at? 
they hurt. I’m not stone!” 

She drew a long breath. 
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“No! Aren’t you? It seems to me that 
—that people are usually like stones.” 

“Some are!” He gave her a quick, 
understanding glance, and came on into 
the room. “ My dear Hester, I’m not. I 
can writhe with the worst of them. I’m 
confoundedly easy to reach. I wish I was 
not!” 

He began to walk up and down the 
room, his haggard face and disheveled hair 
appealing to her sense of tragedy. She was 
too young to see the poseur in him, and he 
was very handsome, with a winning voice 
and a touch of the daredevil that was 
thought to fascinate women. 

She followed him with her eyes, troubled 
anew by his aspect. She saw how pro- 
foundly moved he was, and her heart 
throbbed in sympathy. She could under- 
stand Leonard, for they had the common 
ground of all children of passion. 

Her own eyes darkened with pain. She 
visioned that horrible moment—of which 
they had rarely told her—when Ballard 
was brought in dead and Barhyte was cap- 
tured, apparently in the very act of flight. 
The two men were Leonard’s best friends, 
and he had had to testify against the 
murderer. She could imagine the torture 
of it, and sudden pity brought tears to 
her eyes. 

He turned, met her suffused glance, and 
arrested his ceaseless march. 

“Tt can’t be helped, Hester,” he said, 
a little hoarsely. “Don’t cry! I’ll—oh, 
we'll get him off! He’s going to appeal to 
the Governor.” 

She said nothing. Something—an in- 
stinct or an impulse—made her keep her 
husband’s_ confidence. She knew that 
Leonard thought it impossible for William 
Nicholson to condemn an old friend to 
death. 

She leaned back in her chair beside the 
fire and let her gaze rest on the familiar 
room—a room of noble proportions, of 
warm and genial tones, touched here and 
there with a fine detail of taste and finish. 
There were one or two old paintings that 
had been in the Nicholson family for gen- 
erations, some high-backed, carved chaigs, 
and on the floor a sober-tinted rug. There 
was no crowding of furniture here, only an 
air of isolation that sometimes chilled her. 

The house was not hers—it belonged to 
the State; and their own belongings only 
partially reclaimed it. She felt like .a 
stranger in it. The things that it contained 
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were not intimately hers; they were asso- 
ciated with the traditions of her husband’s 
family. In the cabinet in the corner was 
a picture of Leonard’s mother, the woman 
who had wrecked old Judge Nicholson’s life 
and deserted her boy. 

Hester looked at Leonard again with a 
throb of pity, of reminiscent sympathy; 
but when she spoke she still pursued the 
one subject that absorbed them. 

“ Leonard, what was the quarrel about?” 

He hesitated, and then resumed his 
walk. 

“ A woman,” 

She drew a quick breath. 

“ What woman?” she demanded. 

He did not reply, but, coming across 
the room, took her small hand in his and 
kissed it. 

“Your humble servant, madam, prays 
for mercy!” 

Looking at him intently, she saw how 
flushed he was, and how his hand shook. 
Her keen intelligence divined that the secret 
which throttled him was her part in the 
affair. He could not clear Barhyte without 
betraying that Ballard had been in love 
with her, that she had broken a girlish 
engagement to him to marry Nicholson. 

Horror overwhelmed her for a moment. 
She felt on the edge of the tragedy, and, 
knowing herself innocent, still imagined 
how terrible would have been her guilt 
had she sent both men to their graves! 
Her eyes filled with hot tears. Even 
Leonard, it seemed, did not take her whol- 
ly into his confidence. 

But he saw the tears. 

“Good Heavens, Hester, you're not 
unhappy?” 

She shook her head, stifling a sob. She 
was, in fact, wretched. He came closer, 
perusing her troubled, lovely face with keen 
eyes. 

“ What is it? Tell me!” 

She rose and, avoiding his outstretched 
hand, made her way slowly to the door. 

“T asked him—I asked William to save 
Barhyte.” 

“He will—I know he will!” Leonard 
threw up his head confidently. “I’ve al- 
ways banked on that—poor old Barhyte!”’ 

“ He'll refuse,” said Hester steadily. 

The young man started and recoiled with 
horror. In a moment he rallied and came 
toward her, smiling. 

“That may be his first thought, but 
when it’s all put before him—Barhyte’s 
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lawyer is a clever fellow—he'll yield. You 
will see, Hester, Barhyte will get -ff—I’m 
sure of it!” 

She shook her head. 

“ He won’t,” she said decidedly. “ Will- 
iam’s a great man, and great men never do 
merciful things.” 

The unconscious acrimony of her tone 
startled Leonard. He grasped it now—the 
childish misery and loneliness and anger 
with which she regarded the public man, 
too much wrapped in his affairs to heed a 
young and lovely wife. Leonard put aside 
the secret pang that was tearing at his 
own heart, and smiled at her with caress- 
ing sympathy. 

“You poor child!” he exclaimed softly. 

She gave him a quick look, crimsoned 
with anger, and left the room. 

He stood for a moment, looking after 
her, and then turned and began to walk, 
torn with emotions so varied and so con- 
tending that they shook his very being. 
Before him rose a vision of the two young 
men who had been his chosen friends— 
Ballard, the law student; Barhyte, the 
artist and idealist. He remembered the 
autumn woods, the gay shooting and fish- 
ing trips, the day on the golf-links; and 
then he saw Ballard’s dead face. 

A few days ago he had testified against 
Barhyte, and he remembered, too, the 
shrewd face of the opposing counsel, who 
had been so sharp in his cross-examination. 
Once Leonard had almost broken down, 
but, in the end, he had held out. He 
drew a deep breath of relief. He had to 
win over William, to get William to let 
Barhyte off; beyond that he did not ques- 
tion himself. 

The sweetness of Hester’s eyes, her soft 
hands, and the mystic charm of her young 
beauty filled him with a glow of admira- 
tion. He did not ask himself whither it all 
might lead him—or her. 


IV 


THE Warren house, standing well back 
upon the hill, commanded a view of the 
long avenue that led to the court-house. 
Beyond that it caught the lovely profile 
of the hills. But the morning, being misty, 
had wrapped the distant prospect in folds 
of vapor, against which the Corinthian out- 
line of the court-house showed a smoky 
whiteness. 

Laura Warren, seated on the broad 
window-seat of the library, looked toward 
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it with preoccupied eyes. Before her two 
continuous streams of vehicles, moving in 
opposite directions, passed and repassed in 
practically unbroken lines, while the morn- 
ing business kept the sidewalks flushed 
with pedestrians. Fashion had carried the 
residence section farther away, but old Mrs. 
Warren had steadily refused all offers for 
a piece of property that had been identified 
with the family for six generations. Left 
now with only a young granddaughter to 
represent it, the old lady clung more tena- 
ciously than ever to its old traditions. 

Laura, with youthful irreverence, cared 
nothing for these things, but envied Hester 
Nicholson her wealth, her high place, and 
something more—the spell she had laid 
on Leonard. The thought of that scene on 
the darkened terrace, Hester’s face and 
Leonard’s attitude, sent the hot blood up 
to Laura’s forehead. 

Everybody knew what Hester’s moods 
were. She was a creature of sunshine and 
storm, and—as Laura shrewdly suspected 
—quite untrammeled by her marriage. 
The Governor, absorbed in politics and am- 
bition, and with a certain grave aloofness, 
left his young wife free to indulge her 
wildest fancies, even if they worked havoc 
in other lives. Why could not Hester be 
satisfied with what she had, without taking 
everything that she could reach? 

Laura, young and tumultuous as Hester 
herself, stormed in secret. She was so ab- 
sorbed with her jealous resentment, and 
with her constant watch on the passers- 
by, that she was almost startled by the 
tap of her grandmother’s cane behind her. 
The old lady had been occupied with a vis- 
itor in the morning-room, and she came 
back now, walking slowly and leaning on 
her cane. Her granddaughter thought she 
had never looked so old and bowed before. 

“Did you see that Shanley had his 
orders for the dinner, Laura?” she asked 
fretfully. “I’ve been pestered all the 
morning, without a minute even to scold 
that florist for the lilies he sent last night. 
Every one of them faded before the ball 
was half over. Such cheating!” She 
stopped, leaning on her cane, and, looking 
past her granddaughter, caught the distant 
portico of the court-house. ‘“ Senator Cur- 
wood has just gone,” she said, in a different 
tone. “TI signed the petition.” 


Laura looked at her curiously. 
“ What petition?” 
“TI forgot you didn’t know. 
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counsel has already appealed to the Gov- 
ernor for mercy, and Curwood’s getting up 
a petition, too. He thinks the evidence 
was purely circumstantial, the poor boy is 
his cousin, and—well, he’s sure to be sen- 
tenced to death, and we none of us believe 
in capital punishment, do we? At least, I 
don’t; so I signed it.” 

Laura said nothing. A change came 
over her, and she sat looking down at her 
hands, which lay, lightly clasped, on her 
knee. 

z Mrs. Warren went on without heeding 
er. 

“T feel sure we'll get him off. It’s in 
the Governor’s power, so Curwood says, 
and I know William Nicholson. He has 
a kind heart.” 

“ Hester seems to find it insufficient,” 
Laura retorted tartly. 

Her grandmother glanced at her sharply. 

“You mean that the child flirts? She 
does—outrageously. Mrs. Curwood was 
criticising her last night; but I have faith 
in the ultimate process of adjustment. 
She’ll learn to see how trivial such things 
are, and how vulgar. I hope, my dear, 
you'll profit by observation, and avoid the 
same mistakes.” 

“Oh, are they mistakes?” Laura’s lip 
curled a little. “ People are quite mad 
about her. She’s the toast of half the 
clubs, and when she goes to a dance her 
card is full before it begins. I thought it 
paid!” 

“ My dear child, Hester is fascinating. 
What she does has nothing to do with the 
spell of her eyes and her voice. If I were 
a man ’—the old lady smiled whimsically 
—“I’d be down on my marrow-bones in 
a trice!” 

“Oh, there are enough there, anyway!” 
Laura shrugged a pretty shoulder. “ Such 
exhibitions grow tiresome, I think.” 

“Of  fascination—or of admiring 
swains?” asked Mrs. Warren dryly. 
“ Laura, you’re too young and too pretty 
and too easily detected to be merely 
jealous.” 

“ Jealous—of what? Of Hester? She’s 
fearfully unhappy, didn’t you know it?” 

“T confess I didn’t.” 

“She cares nothing at all for her hus- 
band, and he ignores her for his politics.” 

Mrs. Warren cocked a protesting eye- 
brow. 

“T’m sorry. Of course, if he ignores her 
for politics, he cart expect to hold a young 
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wife’s heart—certainly not a creature of 
flame and storm like Hester. Who told 
you all this, my dear?” 

Laura reddened. 

“No one. Haven’t I got eyes?” 

An expression of relief came into her 
grandmother’s face. Of course, the girl 
was only babbling about her own fancies; 
it was unlikely that any one as wise in 
the world’s ways as Nicholson would neg- 
lect a young and lovely wife like Hester. 

“ Pooh!” she said lightly. ‘“ You im- 
agine things, child. If I thought Hester so 
great a flirt, I wouldn’t let you make an 
intimate of her.” 


“We're not intimates!” retorted the 
girl in a choked voice. “ We’re almost 
enemies.” 


Mrs. Warren eyed her. 

“T hope,” she said calmly, “ that you’re 
not both in love with that vain boy, 
Leonard. I’ve asked him here to luncheon 
to-day with one of the Girand girls. He 
ought to marry Lily—she has money and 
sense, and he has neither. I hope there'll 
be enough to eat!” 

“ You said something about Shanley—” 

The old woman nodded. 

“ Yes, I believe that was the point from 
which we started. I shall have to see 
Shanley myself,” she added, making her 
way to the stairs. “ There comes Leonard 
now. Look after him until the girls come 
—I don’t know why he’s so early.” 

Laura looked down into the street. On 
the farther corner Leonard could be plainly 
seen making his way to the crossing. This 
luncheon of her grandmother’s planning had 
been totally unexpected, and she was not 
even dressed for a special occasion. She 
cast a rueful glance down at her simple 
morning gown, hesitated, and then decided 
to stay. A recollection of the two on the 
terrace made her rebel at the thought of 
preparation to receive Hester’s cavalier. 

When Leonard came in, he found her 
quite composed and smiling. She was, it 
was true, in a shockingly plain gown, 
and he had an intense appreciation of 
finery; but he had never seen her look so 
pretty. She had a bright spot of color 
in each cheek, and her eyes glowed under 
the short, thick, light lashes, which, in some 
way catching a ray of sunshine, looked like 
gold-dust. He pressed her hand. 

“ T saw you at the window—” he began. 

“ Oh, I wasn’t watching for you!” she 
interrupted. “I didn’t know you were 
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coming to get engaged to Lily Girand un- 
til grandmother told me so a moment ago.” 

For a moment he stared at her in amaze- 
ment; then he began to laugh. 

“Upon my word, this is rich!” 

“The Girands are,” said Laura de- 
murely. 

“And I am to be engaged to Lily?” 
Again he shook with restrained mirth. 
“‘ My dear girl, I am afraid of her! She’s 
tremendous, and she’s studying Greek.” 

“ She’s very pretty. It’s time for her to 
settle down, and you’re unattached, young, 
and handsome. The whole thing can be 
arranged through your guardians, and all’s 
well that ends well.” 

He looked at her curiously, wondering 
what she meant. Then, remembering what 
had happened the night before, on the bal- 
cony, he smiled. 

“That sounds easy,” he said, with an 
assurance that was strengthened by her 
blushes; “but the mise en scéne is bad. 
How can they expect a poor devil like me 
to settle his future in the presence of his 
worst enemy?” 

“So you think I’m your enemy?” 

“* Haven’t you been my enemy for a long 
time—and made me miserable?” he retort- 
ed lightly. 

His tone offended her. She walked 
across the large, old-fashioned room and sat 
down, stiffly erect. 

“Have you read the newspapers this 
morning? I didn’t see a word about it, 
but Curwood has just been here to get 
grandmother’s signature to a petition to 
save Barhyte.” 

Leonard’s face changed. If she wanted 
to punish him, she had succeeded. He 
flung himself down on the window-seat 
where she had been sitting when he came. 

“ There isn’t the least need of it!” he 
declared angrily. “ Can’t they trust Will- 
iam? He’s sure to let Barhyte off.” 

“T wonder if he will! The Governor 
doesn’t look too lenient, and people think 
he'll hold out, because he gave Barhyte up 
to justice. He’s never shown any interest 
in him.” 

Leonard sprang up and began to walk 
up and down, frowning. 

“ He will!” he exclaimed, as if to him- 
self. “ He will!” 

His eye falling on the morning paper that 
lay on the center-table, he caught it up 
and turned to the first sheet. There, with 
big head-lines, he saw the report of Bar- 
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hyte’s conviction, and read that few ex- 
pected any sentence but one of death. His 
hand shook so that the paper rustled, and 
he threw it down, gnawing his lip to keep 
back an exclamation. 

Laura saw, and came over to him. 

“’m sorry I said anything,” she began 
impulsively. ‘Then, gaining courage, she 
went on more boldly: “I know just how 
you feel, and I think it was splendidly 
courageous of you to testify against him 
when you felt as you do! Sometimes I’ve 
thought you weak, Leonard, but when 
you’re strong enough to do a thing like 
that, I—I admire your courage!” 

He turned and looked deep into her 
eyes. 

“ Dear Laura,” he murmured, “ dear, 
dear Laura, I wonder if you love me a 
little?” 

She flushed painfully and _ trembled, 
thoroughly disarmed, and yet partly aware 
that he could not be in earnest. 

“T don’t think it fair to be always in 
jest,” she said slowly. “I wasn’t—in ex- 
pressing sympathy, I—” 

He caught her hand. The unquenchable 
vanity in him made him forget one woman 
in his desire to keep his pedestal in an- 
other’s heart. He meant to go farther, 
perhaps to say more, but—fortunately for 
him—the door opened, and the butler an- 
nounced the luncheon guests. 

Leonard made a wry face, dropped Lau- 
ra’s hand, and turned with easy grace to 
second her efforts as a hostess. 

V 

THE same newspaper which had startled 
Leonard fell, at a later hour, into Hester’s 
hands. The reporter who had written the 
article had reveled in describing a murder 
in high life. He pictured Barhyte receiving 
the verdict, Barhyte in consultation with 
Curwood, and Barhyte refusing to pose for 
the films. Finally he gave a detailed ac- 
count of the cell in the death-house which 
he was likely to occupy. 

The death-house! The name took such 
hold on Hester’s imagination that she could 
not drive it from her thoughts. Leonard’s 
refusal to allay her fears drove her to des- 
peration. She recalled Barhyte so clearly 
—his youth, his good looks, his enthusiasm 
for art. She remembered that through two 
long trials she had refrained from even 
sending him a word of pity. 

There seemed to be an understanding 
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that, as the Governor’s wife, she was re- 
moved from her old place among the young 
people; but the thought of the clever, 
charming boy who was to go to his death 
tore her heart. Happily, his mother was 
dead, and his father, a helpless paralytic, 
held no place in the young man’s life; in 
fact, he knew nothing of the outside world, 
and poor George was all the more alone. 

She thought of her husband’s face when 
she had attempted to plead with him. 
Knowing now that the condemned man’s 
fate was in the Governor’s hands, she shud- 
dered. 

In the last few weeks their separateness 
had never seemed so vivid. He had made 
her a spoiled child, perhaps, but he had 
pushed her from his side. She could not 
even command his ear when she begged for 
a life. 

She longed to do something, to express 
in some way her independence of this im- 
mutable judgment, her sympathy for pain 
and suffering and despair. Her gaiety, 
which had made her seem like a sprite in 
the ballroom, could drop from her like a 
cloak and leave her desperate. If she could 
do nothing to save Barhyte she would make 
him feel that she pitied him, that she 
understood that some accident had hap- 
pened, that he could not have shot Ballard 
in the back. 

The thought took such possession of her 
that she dressed hastily, put on her hat, 
and went out alone. Half-way to the 
corner she stopped and almost turned back, 
remembering that the step she contem- 
plated might be taken seriously in some 
quarters, and might lead to gossip. But 
she had a natural scorn for busybodies, 
and she could no longer rest with the 
thought of the condemned man tormenting 
her. 

She stood for a moment in the wind- 
blown street, oblivious of the curiots 
glances of the uystanders; then she turnéd 
and hurried on. If she remembered that 
she was the Governor’s wife, it was only 
to be convinced that her errand was ertti- 
nently suited to her position. ‘t 

The amazement at the jail was vefty 
great, and the arrival of Mrs. Nicholson fér 
such a purpose created much embarrass- 
ment. The warden mustered as much state 
as he could to receive her, and telephonéd 
to the district attorney. That official, no 
less surprised than he, made no immediate 
comments. He only wondered a good deal 
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what it all meant, and how nearly the 
Nicholsons were involved in the quarrel 
that had led to the shooting. 

The warden, looking at the distinguished 
little figure in black and the lovely eyes 
under the big hat, concluded that the con- 
nection was close. He would not allow 
Hester to go down to the cells, but had 
the prisoner brought, under guard, to his 
private room. There, at her urgent request, 
he left them alone together, only guarding 
-the exits and talking confidentially over 
the telephone to the public prosecutor. If 
she had so much sympathy, why had she 
not shown it before, and what bearing 
would it have on the appeal to the Gov- 
ernor ? 

Quite unaware of the commotion her 
advent had created, Hester waited to see 
the condemned man, a thousand recollec- 
tions of friendship, kindness, and loyalty 
on his part crowding into her mind. She 
had not attended either trial, and had not 
seen him since his arrest. 

While she waited, the thoughts of the 
past crowded into her mind, and she began 
to realize a deep remissness in Leonard. 
It was his place to be here. Barhyte had 
been his close friend and comrade, and 
more than once had stood between him 
and the wrath of the elder brother and 
guardian, who had always seemed a gréat 
man to the younger group. 

Barhyte had been the most boyish of the 
three young men, and the most thoughtless. 
She remembered his round, rosy face and 
the dark curls on his forehead. It seemed 
impossible that he—the well-remembered 
comrade of many a pleasure excursion— 
should be here facing a disgraceful death! 
And her errand—how could she ever ask 
the question that was distracting her soul, 
how induce him to tell her more than 
Leonard had? 

Then she heard footsteps. The door 
opened, and she rose from her feet with a 
little startled cry. Was this Barhyte, or 
some stranger who had been substituted 
after the trial? This white-faced, stern- 
eyed man had no resemblance to the boy 
she had known so well. But his face lit 
up at the sight of her. 

“ Hester—Mrs. Nicholson!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ How good of you to come!” 

_ She held out both hands, unutterably 
tauched by the ruin in his face. 

“T’m so sorry!”’ That was all she found 
words to say. 
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He took her hands in his, held them a 
moment, and let them drop with a poignant 
gesture. 

“I’m glad you came to say good-by— 
I’ve felt so deserted!” 

“Oh!” Her eyes filled with hot tears. 
“ Need it be good-by? You’ve appealed to 
—to my husband, and I’m going to plead 
with him—I am, indeed! But—oh, .ell 
me, clear yourself, help me to clear you. 
I—I’ve never believed it!” ; 

A flush mounted to his temples. 

“ It’s a mistake—an awful mistake,” he 
cried with passion; “and yet—I can’t 
clear myself. I sat there and listened to 
their arguments with a clear sense of their 
fearful logic. It seemed to me as if I must 
have done it. Horrible!” he shuddered. 

There was a moment’s silence. Hester 
found herself unable to speak. Then his 
voice continued: 

“ Good Heavens, as if I would shoot a 
man in the back!” 

“Tell me”—she reached over and 
touched his arm lightly with her fingers— 
“there was a quarrel, and—George ”"— 
she drew a deep breath—‘ I—was there 
anything about me?” 

He turned his head, and their eyes met. 
In his she read assent, and horror at her 
discovery; but he almost instantly recov- 
ered himself. 

“In the cause of his death? On my 
honor, no, Hester!” 

“ But there was something?” 

He hesitated; then aware, perhaps, that 
she saw that there was indeed something, 
he answered frankly. 

“ He felt sore over the broken engage- 
ment. He thought Nicholson’s high place 
had influenced you. I, of course, resented 
what he said, and we had hot words before 
Leonard, that was all. There was no more 
to it, and I—why, surely, you know I 
wouldn’t kill him for that?” 

She looked perplexed, leaning back again 
in her chair, with slightly frowning brows. 

“T engaged myself to him when I was 
a mere child. I wasn’t sixteen; we were 
boy and girl together. When I grew older, 
I broke it off. There was nothing in it for 
him to reproach me so.” 

“TI know it. The trouble he had that 
day—the day before his death—went deep- 
er. It was about his sister—a scandalous 
story in which I had no part. We sup- 
pressed it in court. If I had spoken out—” 
He stopped abruptly, his eyes avoiding 
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hers. “ Let it go!” he said at last. “It 
can’t be helped now. It can’t save me.” 

She clasped her hands tightly in her lap, 
looking at him with a penetrating gaze 
oddly at variance with her childish face 
and waving hair. 

“TI believe you could save yourself if 
you told all the truth. You're keeping 
something back. I—” 

Tears came at last. She could not go 
on. He was infinitely touched. 

“Don’t!” he exclaimed with feeling. 
“ Don’t cry, Hester! I never could bear 
a woman’s tears, and I—why, it’s a queer 
thing, but I’m not terrified or even very 
sad. Death seems as remote as it did a 
year ago. I can’t realize it, and—thank 
God—lI’m not afraid!” 

She looked up. 

“ Tell me, isn’t there any way? A word, 
an action that will clear it up? Who could 
have killed Ballard?” 

He shook his head. 

“ There’s no evidence.” His tone was 
grim, the shadow deepened in his eyes. He 
was holding something back, denying some- 
thing, she felt, but he continued more 
calmly: “I was on my way to the train. 
I turned into that path by accident, and 
was only a little way from the dead man 
when I got to the crossroads, where Leon- 
ard met me in the tea-cart. He told me 
that he had gone to find Ballard at the 
station, and was coming back again, per- 
plexed. Meanwhile, the officers who had 
heard the shots and had been looking for 
the assassin tracked me and took me. My 
pistol had been used. You know the rest 
of it, Hester.” 

She flushed suddenly and deeply. 

“The pistol, George—where did that 
come from?” 

He made a slight, despairing gesture. 

“ That’s the inexplicable coincidence! 
I haven’t even a dim recollection of taking 
it out of my portmanteau, yet I must have 
done so.” 

“ But when—when? 
all hangs on that?” 

“Yes, yes! My lawyers have tried to 
follow that line, but we’re defeated. I— 
you can’t die but once!” he said with a 
grim smile. “I think I’ve died in antici- 
pation so often that I no longer care.” 

The defiance of his tone, a certain new 
hardness in the young fellow’s face, re- 
pelled an impulse to say more. Hester got 
slowly to her feet. 


Don’t you see it 
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“ Oh, if there was only something I could 
do!” she cried, shaken to the depths of her 
wild young soul. “ Why isn’t there some 
handwriting on the wall, some sign from 
God?” 

“T think there might be—something 
tangible and sufficient, if the truth were 
told!” he replied, with a strange look. 
“Some one is hiding behind me, I’ve got 
to die for some one else—that’s ‘what is so 
maddening!” 

She assented, her head bent, a horrible 
and rending fear of such an ignominious 
death making her voiceless. She held out 
both hands again, the tears running down 
her cheeks. 

They had both heard the warden com- 
ing. George Barhyte took her cold hands, 
looked at them, and then, bending his 
head, kissed first one and then the other. 

“God bless you, Hester!” he said, and 
drew back with a gesture that seemed to 
dismiss the world. 

She looked back from the door and saw 
him, with folded arms, regarding her. 
Something in his face sent a chill of fear 
to her heart. What was it? She could 
not tell. It was enigmatical—the shadow, 
perhaps, of the death-house to which he was 
doomed. 

VI 


Tue stress of affairs—the Legislature 
was deadlocked in a stormy session—kept 
the Governor out until late that night; 
so late that when he returned the house 
was quiet. The long line of windows in 
front was dark, but he saw a point of light 
in his wife’s room. 

It was not Hester’s custom to sit up for 
him, or to make any comment on his hours. 
As he let himself in at his own stately 
door, he thought of this with singular mis- 
giving. He remembered that during the 
first months of their marriage she had 
shown signs—timid and half-abashed, it 
was true—of meeting his advances; but 
lately there had been a change. What, 
he could not define. 

He had been infinitely attracted to her. 
The small, light figure, the beautiful face 
and intelligent eyes, had woven a spell on 
him—a spell to which he would never have 
yielded but for her father’s death. He had 
thought her too young, and he knew that 
she had married him to please a dying man. 
The idea displeased him greatly. He had 
had—in common with others—a dream of 
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happiness; the marriage he had made had 
so far shown little sign of developing it. 

He found himself treating his wife more 
and more like a child. He admitted to 
himself that he was unable to follow the 
strange workings of her mind, her tem- 
pestuous moods, the touch of pathos that 
would occasionally sober her wildest gaiety. 
This thought was in his mind as he ascend- 
ed the stairs and found the door of her 
boudoir open. 

She was sitting before the fire, fully 
dressed, an odd little figure, her chin sunk 
in her hands. The play of the flames re- 
vealed warmly the tints of her delicate skin 
and hair. 

“ My dear girl, why so late?” he ex- 
claimed, invading her sanctum. Moved, 
perhaps, by the beauty of her uplifted face, 
he went over to the hearth and kissed her. 
“ You're tired and pale—you ought to have 
been in bed an hour ago. What’s wrong?” 

She leaned her head back against his 
shoulder and lifted her eyes to his. 

“T couldn’t sleep. I’ve been looking 
down into the coals and seeing nothing but 
the death-house!” 

“Good Heavens!” Unconsciously his 
hold relaxed. ‘“ Are you mad, Hester?” 

“No!” She slipped out of his arms and 
stood up, facing him. “I went down to 
the jail to-day and saw George Barhyte.” 

He colored darkly. 

“ What you? 
not a child. You should know better. 
has put his case in my hands.” 

“]T know it! I had to see him—there 
was something ”—she stopped and bit her 
lip—“ there were things I wanted to know, 
and I—why, I couldn’t let him think I had 
no sympathy. I’ve known him all my life 
—nearly!” 

“ He’s a condemned criminal. Do you 
want to confound yourself with the silly 
women who send flowers to murderers?” 

“T don’t believe he did it!” 

The Governor’s mouth took sharp lines 
about its closed intensity. He straightened 
himself and stood easily, his eyes on the 
fire, a figure of such conscious dignity and 
power that Hester felt more than ever an 
outsider, a waif on the edge of his life. 

“We've spoken of that before, Hester, 
and there’s no change in the situation 
except the fact that he has put his case in 
my hands. It was unwise—indelicate—in 
you to risk unpleasant notoriety as you did. 
You must see it!” 


Hester, you’re 
He 
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She turned her face aside, struggling with 
an impulse to burst into tears. A vision 
of Barhyte’s worn and anxious face rose 
before her, in sharp contrast with the Gov- 
ernor’s calm strength. She drew a long 
breath. 

“TI only thought of one thing. He was 
condemned, and I—-I had to see him. I’m 
human! Oh, how can you?” 

He regarded her gravely. 

“ Hester, is it possible you think that I 
love to be cruel? That I won’t give him 
his life if I can?” 

She sprang up, aflame with passion. 

“ What right have you to take it? What 
right has any man to take another’s life?” 

He took her trembling hands in his and 
held her, against her will, looking down 
into her eyes. 

“ The question of capital punishment is 
not yet solved. I don’t love it myself,” 
he said gravely; “ but you can’t settle the 
matter by battling against the law.” 

She snatched her hands away, her small 
face distorted with anger. 

““* Cesar, we who are about to die salute 
you!’ ” she cried, and ran to the door that 
led into her bedroom. 

He began to walk to and fro, without 
looking after her. He was profoundly 
moved, not only by her words, but by the 
certainty that was growing upon him that 
Barhyte’s life hung around his neck like 
a millstone. 

All day he had been importuned by peti- 
tions, harried by this man and that, and 
now came Hester’s rash visit to the jail 
and her emotional ple: for the convicted 
man. He could not condemn her for what 
was, at worst, an act of girlish pity; but 
he could not listen to her now.. He must 
clear his mind of vapors and consider Bar- 
hyte’s appeal absolutely without prejudice, 
if he could. 

Then he became aware of her again. 

“Good night!” she said in a remote 
voice, as if he had placed an infinite dis- 
tance between them. 

He turned to answer her, moved by re- 
membrance of her youth and of the bias 
that must exist in a mind trained, as hers 
had been, by an idealist and a dreamer 
like her father. He would take her in his 
arms and assure her of his love, if not of 
his acquiescence in her wishes; but before 
he could reach her she had closed the-door, 
a he heard the key turn sharply in the 
ock. 
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The sound startled him, not so much 
because she was quarreling with him—she 
had quarreled with him before—but be- 
cause it seemed to accentuate the protest 
of her whole nature against the very ideas 
for which he stood. He turned back to the 
fire, and, throwing himself into her aban- 
doned seat, mused long and deeply. 

The circumstances of the case were pe- 
culiar. The murder had occurred on the 
outskirts of his country place, and the 
young men were the intimates of his half- 
brother. He himself had given Barhyte 
up to the sheriff. Yet he had tried to keep 
his mind free from prejudice, clear of the 
details of ‘the trial, foreseeing that there 
might be just such an appeal at last. 

Now there were some who were trying to 
make the case a political issue, just as 
Hester was making it a personal one. 
Nicholson sighed deeply, a man sore beset. 

After a long time he rose, and, drawing 
some documents from his pocket, laid them 
on the desk, adjusted the reading-lamp, and 
began to study the evidence in the case. It 
was a long task, and, in a way, a heart- 
breaking one. The day was dawning when 
he finished. 

In the morning he tried, in a clumsy 
way, to make some amends, but Hester met 
him with an unyielding silence, accepting 
his overtures for peace but refusing to 
discuss the point that she had raised. Nor 
did she change this attitude, half girlish an- 
ger, half a deeper, subtler, more inexplica- 
ble feeling, through the days that followed. 
He was conscious that she was like a wild 
bird trying to escape, beating its wings 
against the bars of a cage. 

He would not argue with her; she would 
have to learn the lessons of life herself. 
Unconsciously he was letting the estrange- 
ment go deeper and deeper. They did not 
speak again of the trial, or of Barhyte’s 
appeal from the death sentence which the 
judge had pronounced. 


vil 


ELSEWHERE there was discussion enough, 
but no one spoke of it freely to Hester. 
The story of her visit to the jail had crept 
out, as such things will, and there was 
much gossip. Some said she had loved 
Barhyte before her marriage, that there had 
been a quarrel over a woman, and that the 
woman was the Governor’s wife. 

Hester heard none of this, but Laura did. 
Late in the afternoon, on a final Friday, 
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she stopped for tea at the Nicholsons’. 
There was no one calling on that day, an 
off day in the social world, and she and 
Hester took tea alone. There was a little 
room on the second floor, over the front 
door, where the tea-table stood, and there 
the two spent a strange half-hour. 

Laura tried to talk, aware all the time of 
Hester’s restlessness, of her unhappy eyes, 
of the subtle charm that haunted through 
it all; but talk dwindled. Hester scarcely 
heeded what the younger girl said. She 
was up and down, moving uneasily, starting 
at a sound. Her interview with Barhyte 
had borne strange fruit. A wild impres- 
sion, a doubt, had crept into her heart. 
She dared not look it in the face, and she 
felt but little hope, for she saw, always 
before her eyes, the stern face of the 
Governor with the play of the firelight on 
it. 

Far off a sound seemed to come floating 
to her, and she started and listened. Laura, 
who had been trying to entertain her, could 
endure it no longer. 

“ What is it, Hester?” she exclaimed pet- 
ulantly. ‘“ You keep looking over your 
shoulder. You really make me nervous!” 

Hester made no reply. Instead, she rose 
from her seat and, going to the long French 
window, opened it and looked down into 
the street below. The light of a street- 
lamp falling full on her graceful figure 
showed the beauty of her filmy draperies 
and the gleam of her white throat and arms. 
After a moment she looked back. 

“Don’t you hear something, Laura? 
Aren’t they calling?” 

Laura suspended her teacup on its way 
to her lips and listened. 

“T think I do hear something. What 
are you afraid of, Hester?” 

Hester turned from the window with a 
flushed face. 

“What do you mean? I’m not afraid of 
anything; only I know what news an extra 
may bring.” 

Laura gave her a startled look. 

“ The Barhyte case?” tints 

Hester nodded. The younger girl leaned 
back in her chair, her blue eyes wide. 

“Tt’s the appeal to the Governor, of 
course?” 

“ Yes! ” 

Laura gazed at her intently, curiously, 
studying her. There was something almost 
hostile in the gaze, and Hester felt it. She 
moved over to the tea-table and mechani- 
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cally poured another cup of tea; but she 
could not drink it. She barely touched the 
cup with her lips and set it down again, 
leaning back in her chair and shading her 
face with her hand. 

Laura continued to look at her. 

“Of course, it’s lovely to be distin- 
guished,” she observed at last, with 
apparent irrelevance. “It’s perfectly fine 
to be the Governor’s lady, but good. Heav- 
ens, Hester, it must be dreadful!” 

Hester turned sharply. 

“ Why?” she demanded. 

“ Now—now when you know he’s got to 
decide. He can save Barhyte or he can 
send him to the electric chair. Goodness, 
I think I’d die to have a husband of mine 
forced to do such things. It’s—it’s like 
murder!” 

With a quick intake of breath Hester 
seemed to draw herself together, but what 
she meant to answer was never said. They 
both heard a sound in the hall, turned, and 
saw Leonard at the threshold. He came in 
easily, his clean-cut, dark face a little pale. 

“What is it, Laura? What’s the 
matter?” 

The girl blushed and glowed, changing, 
indeed, so much that Hester looked quickly 
at her brother-in-law. As she met his eyes, 
she realized that his glance had not been 
for Laura at all; it had been for her. A 
new emotion, hard to define, made her turn 
sharply away as she ans-vered: 

“ Laura is quarreling with me for marry- 
ing a Governor. She thinks a Governor is 
a kind of lord high executioner!” 

“ Why?” 

Leonard went to the mantelpiece and be- 
gan to search for a match to light his ciga- 
rette. Laura followed him with her eyes; 
she had seen his look at Hester, and her 
own color deepened. 

“ Because he has to decide about Bar- 
hyte. Isn’t it like murder to send a man 
to the electric chair?” she said. 

Leonard stopped short, with a strange 
change of expression. 

“But he won’t do it. I’ve spoken to 
him. He’ll let Barhyte off.” 

Laura laughed hysterically. 

“Do you think he will? 
Hester’s face!” 

Young Nicholson turned a startled 
glance toward his sister-in-law. 

“Good Lord!” he exclaimed blankly. 
“You can’t think that, Hester?” 

She held up her hand. 


Look at 
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“ Listen—there’s an extra!” 

They listened. Through the open win- 
dow came the ceaseless hum of city life, 
the rumble of heavy trucks, the clang of 
electric cars, the jarring note of a motor. 
It was dusk, and the lamps shone like huge 
cats’ eyes in the soft fog. The shrill cry 
of a newsboy came up almost below them. 

“ Extra! Extra! The Governor decides 
the Barhyte ox 

Leonard’s cigarette fell from his fingers. 
He went to the window and whistled. The 
two women at the tea-table looked into 
each other’s eyes. In a moment young 
Nicholson came back with the. paper. 

“T reached for it over the balcony,” he 
explained laconically, and unfolded it to 
read the head-lines. 

Laura watched him, her startled blue 
eyes clinging to his face, her lips parted. 
Always, deep down in her heart, she had 
believed that the woman, whose name none 
of the young men would reveal, was 
Hester Nicholson; and she felt certain of 
it now, as she sat watching Leonard read 
the newspaper. 

He stood a long moment, staring at it, 
apparently dazed, and then laid it down 
on the table. Laura sprang out of her 
chair and caught hold of his arm. 

“What is it?” she demanded. 
look like death!” 

But .he did not answer her at all; he 
looked, instead, at his sister-in-law. 

“ Good God, Hester, did you know he 
meant to refuse the appeal?” 

She had been sitting quite still by the 
little tea-table, but, as he spoke, she looked 
up and saw the two faces—his and Lau- 
ra’s—distorted with emotion. 

“T didn’t know it,” she replied bitterly. 
“T never know anything! But I felt al- 
most sure of it—he’s always believed 
Barhyte guilty, and you know how he 
feels!” 


“You 


d still clung unconsciously to 
Leonard’s arm, and her lips trembled. 

“ It’s dreadful! Can’t we do something? 
I’m—I’m so sorry—” 

She looked up at him appealingly. For 
answer he took her hand in his and led her 
back to her chair. 

“We can do so much!” He laughed 
hoarsely; then he pulled himself together 
with an effort. “ Well, it’s nothing, after 
all. We can’t help it, Laura, can we?” 

She stared at him, flushing to her hair. 

“You seemed so terribly grieved,” she 
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exclaimed, ‘“‘ and now you say it’s nothing! 
I don’t think so. It can’t be nothing for 
a man to die!” 

Leonard winced. His handsome face had 
taken on a ghastly pallor. 

“T don’t think it a small thing,” he re- 
plied with sudden gravity. “ But ”—he 
laughed again, harshly and unnaturally— 
“ you acted as if I had to die.” 

She rose again, with a petulant gesture. 

“T see I was too sympathetic. You 
didn’t really care!” 

“Laura!” Hester’s voice was very low, 
but they both turned and looked at her. 
“ Why do you quarrel? Isn’t it more dread- 
ful to think of Barhyte? Why, we all knew 
him. He has sat here drinking tea out of 
the very cup that Leonard had in his hand 
yesterday. He was so young and happy 
and ambitious—and now he’s in the death- 
house! Oh, Leonard, you know you can’t 
really think he killed Ballard!” 

Young Nicholson drew back into the 
shadow, resting his elbow on the mantel. 

“Why do you doubt it so much, 
Hester?” 

She leaned forward, clasping her hands 
around her knee, her eyes pathetic. 

“Last night I dreamed of it. I—lI’ve 
so hated to have the appeal come to Will- 
iam, so dreaded it, because I knew what 
he would do. I suppose that’s why I 
dreamed; and in my dream, Leonard, you 
came and told me—what I already knew— 
that George was innocent.” 

He did not answer, and there was a 
strange silence. Laura, leaning back in her 
chair on the other side of the tea-table, 
watched them, her eyes bright and a little 
spot of red in each cheek. She saw the 
lovely contour of Hester’s face, her mystical 
eyes fixed on Leonard. His eyes—fastened 
on Hester—seemed haggard and without 
hope. 

“He loves her!” Laura thought, with a 
flash of fierce, hot feeling. 

“ He told me he was inno@ent,” Hester 
went on again, “ and I believe it.” 

“Have you told my brother so?” he 
asked her, his voice almost harsh. “ You’re 
the Governor’s wife, Hester, and you re- 
member that the wife of Pontius Pilate had 
a dream!” 

She gave him a strange look. 

“You know it would be of no use for 
me to tell him. He wouldn’t heed me; he’s 
the Governor!” There was a thrill of pas- 
sion in her tone. “ You know, and Laura 
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knows, I can do nothing. What’s the use 
of pretending that I can? But you, Leon- 


ard, you had to testify. Tell me ”—she 
rose to her feet, her eyes on him—‘ was 
Barhyte guilty?” 

He averted his face. 

“ Does it—matter so much—to you?” 

She held her breath, listening. Her quick 
ear had caught the sound of a motor-car 
stopping at the door. Her husband, her 
grave, important husband, the great Gov- 
ernor of a great State, had come. She 
turned a little wildly. 

“Oh, Leonard, he’s come—go and talk 
to him!” 

He regarded her strangely and then be- 
gan to laugh again, hysterically, like a girl. 

“ T'll go—because you ask me, Hester. 
You ”—he pulled himself together—‘“ you 
will remember that, eh?” 

“ll remember. Oh, if you could only 
save Barhyte!” 

He put out his hand impulsively, as if 
he meant to take hers; and then, remem- 
bering Laura, he went to the door. Once 
there he turned and looked back, half 
laughing. 

“ Good-by,” he said, his look including 
both girls, but dwelling at last on Hester. 
“ Good-by! ”? 

It had grown very dim in the room ex- 
cept for the tall candles on the little tea- 
table. Laura’s face showed white as she 
rose, a slender, girlish figure in all the 
elegance of furs and velvet, with a great 
hat and drooping plumes. She gathered 
up her little belongings, her gloves, her 
card-case, a new book that she had brought, 
and—without a word—moved toward the 
door that Leonard had closed behind him. 

With a start, Hester awoke to what the 
younger girl was doing. 

“Where are you going, Laura?” she 
called to her. 

The other flashed an indignant, accusing 
glance at Hester. 

“Home! I’m rather de trop here, I 
.think!” 

The implication of her words made the 
color rush into Hester’s face. She suddenly 
remembered the revelation of Laura’s child- 
ish infatuation for Leonard. The girl was 
even younger than herself, and foolishly in 
love. She ran across the room and put her 
arms around her. 

“Come back!” she urged. “ Stay with 
me! It’s an hour before dinner, and I— 
I can’t bear to be alone; I can’t indeed!” 
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Laura’s eyes were hard. 

“Leonard will come back!” she said 
harshly, disengaging herself. 

Hester sank into the nearest chair. 

“You don’t understand! I can’t believe 
that Barhyte killed Ballard—not in that 
way—can you?” 

“T’ve got to believe it!” Laura cried 
passionately. “TI believe it, but I’d save 
him if I could. Don’t you see that if he 
hadn’t been there, if he hadn’t been arrest- 
ed, they would have accused Leonard?” 

Hester said nothing for a moment. She 
sat trembling, twisting her handkerchief in 
her fingers, her white teeth set hard on her 
under lip. At last she spoke slowly. 

“Do you think he thought I meant 
that?” 

“T know he did! You hurt him to the 
quick. Any one could see that. You play 
with him like a cat with a mouse. It 
sounded as if you wanted him to accuse 
himself to save George Barhyte!” 

“ Laura!” Hester gave a little hurt cry. 

But Laura’s passion had spent itself, and 
she stopped, half crying. 

“ There—I’ll go. You'll hate me, but I 
couldn’t help it. I suppose it’s this awful 
thing—one of our set murdered, and poor 
George in the death-house like some 
common criminal—it’s—it’s upset me!” 

Hester looked at her coldly. 

“ You’ve said hateful things!” 

“T know it!” The girl ran to her im- 
pulsively and kissed her. “I didn’t mean 
it! I’m going now—lI’ve got to, but I’m 
sorry, Hester!” 

Hester did not return the kiss. She 
merely tolerated it, and stood quite still, 
listening, until she heard Laura’s light step 
going down-stairs and the opening and 
closing of a door. Then she drew a dif- 
ficult breath and trembled from head to 
foot. 

It seemed to her that she was afraid to 
be alone, and she hated herself for a cow- 
ard! It was intolerable, the waiting and 
the silence and the certainty—yes, the cer- 
tainty, for had she not seen William’s 
inexorable look? 

She hid her face in her hands. 


Vill 
LeonarD NICHOLSON had stopped for 
only a moment on his way down-stairs, 
but that moment had made him aware that 


his brother was not alone. Senator Cur- 
wood was with him, and he knew that 
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Curwood was unfriendly to the Governor. 
He would have to wait. 

Hester’s appeal had driven him to a 
desperate resolution, but it was a resolution 
that needed an immediate fulfilment. He 
could not delay. If he did, his nerve might 
fail him, and it must not fail. 

He began to walk to and fro in the hall, 
so distraught that he did not even heed 
the man at the door or the messenger who 
came and went on hurried errands. He 
could hear the voices in the library, though 
he could not distinguish the words. He 
divined the subject of their talk—it was 
about Barhyte. 

The case had stirred the people all over 
the State. The youth and wealth of the 
prisoner, and the fact that he had been 
convicted of murder and sentenced to death 
on circumstantial evidence alone, had cre- 
ated a profound sensation. Leonard knew 
this, and knew that Curwood had circulated 
a petition for signatures; but he could not 
see the two men who were pitted against 
each other behind those closed doors. He 
could only hear the deep growl of Cur- 
wood’s voice, and now and then a short, 
sharp reply. 

Meanwhile, in the library the older men 
measured swords in their own way. Cur- 
wood, had spoken forcibly, and now, 
driving his question home, he waited, his 
eyes fixed on his opponent. 

Nicholson turned slightly in his chair 
and faced him. He had that natural dis- 
gust of violence, of the heated argument 
of the demagogue, which belongs to the 
spiritual aristocrat. His reply was cold. 

“T’m extremely sorry, Curwood, but I 
don’t see how I can let Barhyte go. He 
was convicted at both trials, and I believe 
him to be guilty.” 

“We don’t!” Senator Curwood leaned 
forward, clasping the silver top of his cane 
with both of his fat hands. “ I’m a cousin 
of Ballard’s, too, and if the victim’s friends 
and relatives aren’t convinced, there’s a 
reasonable doubt.” 

The Governor did not reply. His gaze 
—remarkably clear and luminous—traveled 
over Curwood’s head to a portrait of his 
young wife that hung opposite. 

It was a full-length painting of her as 
a very young girl, and the artist had caught 
the indefinable charm, the slender grace of 
her figure; but as it hung there the Gov- 
ernor always saw a likeness, a vague sug- 
gestion, something hard to describe, that 
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reminded him of his young and handsome 
half-brother. He had never spoken of it, 
but he had always seen it—an elfish wild- 
ness, an untamed beauty. Was it possible 
that there was a spiritual kinship between 
those two? He was startled by Curwood’s 
voice again. 

“T felt sure that you would consider an 
appeal from us,” he said sharply. 

The Governor recalled himself abruptly. 

“T’m sorry,” he repeated. “I’ve been 
over the case with the district attorney, 
and the verdict seems to me to be in ac- 
cordance with the law and the evidence. I 
don’t feel called upon to reverse it.” 

Curwood rose slowly to his feet; his face 
was flushed. 

“TI suppose argument’s futile. I know 
your obstinacy of old; but Barhyte is 
widely connected in the State, and—there’s 
an election next fall!” 

Nicholson’s eye sparkled. 

“I’m not to be intimidated by political 
threats,” he replied scornfully. “ I’ve al- 
ways believed Barhyte guilty. The murder 
was a cowardly one. Ballard was shot in 
the back in the solitude of the woods, and 
the assassin should receive the full penalty. 
I decline to interfere.” 

“Well,” said Curwood distinctly, “ if 
you’re not afraid of political consequences, 
other men are; and—there are other 
things—” 

The Governor got to his feet. He was 
a big man, and had the magnificent poise 
of conscious strength, moral and physical. 
His look would have annihilated anything 
less truculent than the bull-headed obsti- 
nacy of the State Senator. 

“I care nothing at all for political con- 
sequences,” he said scornfully; “ but your 
tone implies something behind. What do 
you mean? You know I despise innuendo.” 

“So do I! To be plain, then, we believe 
that half-brother of yours could tell a good 
deal more about it if he chose.” 

“You imply that I’m permitting my 
brother to withhold evidence?” 

Curwood nodded, eying the Governor 
doggedly. 

“We think you’re too easy with him, 
too hard on Barhyte. We don’t believe 
you’re holding back anything, Governor, 
but we all got the idea—in the court-room 
—that he was.” 

“ The district attorney put him through 
an examination. He couldn’t throw a bit 
of light on the actual event, only on the 
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quarrel that led to it. If I had a shadow 
of doubt that he was telling all he knew, 
I’d put him through the third degree. As 
it is, your prejudice against me personally 
has blinded you to justice. Barhyte is 
guilty!” 

Curwood picked up his hat. 

“T understand that that’s final?” 

“ It is.”’ 

“In other words, Governor, you'll refuse 
to extend the executive clemency?” 

“ T’ve already refused it.” 

There was a sharp pause. Curwood put 
on his hat and opened the door. 

“ You’re a hard man, Nicholson,” he said 
bluntly. “If it ever turns out that there 
was a doubt about the justice of this—by 
God, it ll break you!” 

The Governor made no reply, but stood 
watching the Senator’s departure in grim 
silence. When the door finally closed on 
the fat figure, he resumed his seat and 
pressed the electric button that summoned 
his private secretary. 

The action was a mechanical one, and 
his hand fell heavily on his writing-pad. 
He stared blankly out of the window oppo- 
site. His view commanded a corner, and 
he saw the long, receding tiers of street- 
lamps converge—in the middle distance— 
into a final blur. 

He heard the distant hum of the city, 
but his mind narrowed itself to the four 
walls of a prison cell. Involuntarily he 
recalled the face of Barhyte, young and 
pallid and shaken. His soul refused to 
picture the end—the end that his own hand 
had sealed. 

Nor could he think of Barhyte without 
recalling Hester. He remembered that 
night when she had risen from beside the 
fire, a pale, enchanting vision, and pleaded 
for the convicted man. He had treated her 
like a child, put aside her appeal, and met 
her anger. She had never been the same 
since. 

He was aware that he had made no 
progress in his effort to mold her and bring 
her up to fulfil his pictured ideal of a wife. 
She was drifting farther and farther away 
from him, and she detested his judicial se- 
verity. He knew that, felt it by that sixth 
sense which is given to us to save us. 

Yet it was not a question of inclination 
or of his love for Hester. He was bound 
by his oath, and by common decency, to 
administer justice. If Barhyte had violated 
the law, the law must punish him. Nichol- 
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son believed that the highest purposes of 
government were best served by a severe 
administration, and he had no conception 
of that weakness of human nature which 
can find excuses for the most unfortunate 
and compassion for the most guilty. 

He had been deeply angered by Cur- 
wood’s tactless attack upon him, but, as 
he reviewed the case now, his mind became 
more tranquil. He was fully convinced 
that Barhyte was guilty, that any other 
course would have been cowardly. He 
tried to put even Hester’s plea out of his 
recollection, to concentrate his forces on 
the ordeal of another day—an ordeal which 
would bring him into conflict with Curwood 
and the other politicians of the Assembly. 

Long training in the political arena had 
made him keen at the prospect of battle, 
and his gray eyes kindled at the thought 
of assured victory. Neither Curwood, nor 
Campman, nor the others, could defeat him. 
He would keep his course in the teeth of 
opposition, for his course was right. There 
was exaltation in the certainty, reassurance 
in the stilling of doubt, and he turned to 
his desk and began to write. 

As he did so, the door opened, and he 
suspended his pen. 

“Is that you, Ashmead?” he asked 
sharply. 

Leonard answered him. 

“ I sent Ashmead out. I wanted to speak 
to you myself.” He came across the 
room. “I’ve just seen the extra about 
Barhyte. Is it true?” 

The Governor’s face changed. It seemed 
as if a certain spiritual hardness had crys- 
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tallized it. He turned back to his letters 
with his pen still between his fingers. 

“T’ve just dismissed the appeal.” 

There was a deep pause, broken by an 
inarticulate sound from the younger 
brother, whc began to walk to and fro 
across the hearth-rug with disordered steps, 
his head down. He had been silent so long 
that the thought of speech, with all its 
calamitous results, choked him; but the 
remembrance of Hester’s face, of the tones 
of her voice, drove him on. 

“ Where—is he?” 

“In the death-house.” 

“ Good God!” 

A weary look came into the Governor’s 
eyes. 

“ Suppose we drop the subject,” he said 
sternly. “It has been, and is, too painful 
to discuss.” 

Young Nicholson swung around on the 
hearth-rug and faced the other man, his 
hands clenched at his sides. 

“ But this can’t go on—you’ve got to 
stop it!” 

“T can’t; he’s been convicted at both 
trials. I can’t fly in the face of the law 
and the evidence merely because I knew 
Barhyte and am sorry for him.” 

“You can,” Leonard declared. 
didn’t kill Ballard.” 

The Governor turned his chair sharply. 

“What are you talking about?” 

Leonard smiled; it had a bizarre effect, 
for his face was drawn and his eyes blood- 
shot. 

“He didn’t do it,” he said deliberately. 
“T did it myself!” 


“ He 


(To be continued in the July number of Munsey’s Macaztne.) 
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Tue day is a golden glamour, 
And the emerald of the sod, 
As it stretches its coolness round me, 
Where the morning breeze has found me, 
Lies fresh from the hand of God. 


The night is a silver silence, 

And the starlight dim and pale, 
As it sleeps o’er the dreaming river, 
Where the white-robed aspens quiver, 


Gleams soft as a bridal veil. 


Yes, the day is a golden glamour, 

And the night is a silence, dear; 
But the sunbeam’s glance would be fleeter 
And the silent stars the sweeter 

For the light of your presence here! 


Lewette B. Pollock 
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AMUEL TENCH 
S was one of the 
two best before- 
dinner speakers in 
Leavitt. From the recesses of his swivel 
chair, in his private office in the First 
National Bank, he prodigally scattered 
those pearls of wit and sapphires of 
horse-sense that brought tears of joy and 
laughter to the eyes of even his highest- 
paid employees. As for the lowest-paid 
employees, they demonstrated madly when- 
ever they were permitted to hear the latest 
swivel-chair address. 

But in public Samuel Tench was more 
reserved. He never courted platform hon- 
ors. It seemed a little strange, too, when 
he had scored such big successes as an 
office orator. 

Leavitt’s other before-dinner raconteur 
was John B. Cowby, president and general 
manager of the Occidental Paint Company. 
Seated behind the shelter of his mahogany 
roll-top, Mr. Cowby was wont to deliver 
himself of epigrams and aphorisms, ora- 
tions and perorations, which, according to 
his office force, should have been embalmed 
for the pleasure of posterity and posterity’s 
heirs and assigns forever. And he did it 
all just like that, too—meaning without 
preparation. It seemed that he was the 
very man to rise and address a spellbound 
convention extempore. 

But he never had. Just as Samuel Tench 
had persistently put away the forensic 
laurel, so had John B. Cowby shunned the 
after-dinner program and the allurements 
of the head table. 
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“You ought to 
speak ct some of 
these banquets, Mr. 
Tench,” said the cash- 
ier of the First National one day when the 
president had been more than ordinarily 
successful to a roomful of appreciative 
listeners. 

Mr. Tench blushed just perceptibly in 
that part of his countenance which lay due 
south of his ears. He relished the impu- 
tation, but he growled. 

“ Grrrrr!” he replied. “ Don’t talk non- 
sense, Martin. I’m—I’m too busy. ’Tisn’t 
in my line. Cobblers should stick to their 
lasts—ever hear that, Martin?—cobblers 
should stick to their lasts! That’s Samuel 
Tench. Grrrrr!” But, afterward, he had 
a specially warm spot for the cashier. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” roared the sales-manager 
over at the paint-works, after John B. 
Cowby had cut loose a new and sparkling 
cluster of piquant mots for his benefit. 
“ Really, Mr. Cowby, really—ha, ha!—if 
you would only consent to answer a toast 
at one of these functions, you’d bowl ’em 
all over! Ha, ha!” 

“ Now, you go on, Willis,” ordered Mr. 
Cowby, with the ferocity of a ring-dove, 
expelling the lucky sales-manager from the 
room. “I leave that sort of thing for those 
that like it.” 

But the idea sank deep into the con- 
sciousness of John B. Cowby. He told 
Mrs. Cowby about it every week for some 
time afterward, adding: 

“ And at that, Willis is no fool, lemme 
tell you!” 
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Now, then, why didn’t Samuel Tench 
and John B. Cowby, influential men that 
they were, why didn’t they succumb to the 
impetuous demand of the citizenry of 
Leavitt, and grace the local dinners with 
their wit and humor and their comprehen- 
sive vision of the world’s events? The 
reason in both cases was the same, and it 
was this: 

Whenever Mr. Tench—or Mr. Cowby— 
permitted himself to think of accepting 
an invitation to speak, his imagination 
swiftly conjured up the scene. He saw 
the toastmaster arise and give him the 
deadly glare which says: 

“ Your turn next!” 

He saw himself rise to front the seething 
sea of faces and the down-turned thumbs. 
He saw himself pull down his vest and 
begin: 

“Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and gentle- 
men—”’ 

And then he saw, in his mind’s eye, some 
undertaker’s face half-way down the table, 
looking at him with the eyes of a frozen 
haddock and wirelessing a message to the 
following effect: 

“Samuel Tench—or John B. Cowby— 
I have your number. I have long consid- 
ered you a bluff, and you are now going to 
make me ineffably happy by proving it to 
the assembled company. You have nothing 
to say; and if you had, you couldn’t say it. 
You are going to pull two or three stale 
jokes, thinking perhaps that-out of com- 
miseration, or because I knew you when 
you went to the grammar-school, I am 
going to laugh at them. You guess wrong, 
Samuel Tench—or John B. Cowby. You 
are not addressing your faithful employees 
now. I am going to sit here with this 
stone face of mine, and every time you 
look at me your heart is going to sag one 
inch. You will be lucky if they don’t carry 
you out of this room in a state of collapse. 
Now, go on with your speech!” 

In short, after-dinner speaking was too 
much of a gamble. The before-dinner 
orations were a sure thing. They inevita- 
bly got a hand. And Samuel Tench and 
John B. Cowby, surging though their am- 
bitions might be, had accumulated their 
fortunes by sticking like brothers to the 
sure thing. 

II 


Hartey J. PERHAM came to Leavitt as 
principal of the high school; and Harley 
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J. Perham showed Leavitt one or two or 
three quirks. 

Mr. Perham was a young man, and a 
live, live one. It would be absurd, though, 
to speak of him as a live wire. A single 
wire could not contain Harley’s amperage 
and voltage for a minute. He was nothing 
less than a whole conduit full of high- 
tension feed-wires. His thumb-prints had 
more energy than many entire Leavitt 
bodies. 

He was young, he was _ impressive- 
looking, and he was brisk. They said he 
was a good teacher, too; but it was as an 
organizer that nature intended him. When 
he took hold of a “ movement,” it moved. 
When he assumed the leadership of an or- 
ganization, lethargy threw up its hands and 
dulness dropped dead. Mr. Perham had 
been in Leavitt scarcely a year when he 
was president of the Lyceum, vice-president 
of the Board of Trade, the idol of the local 
order of Red Men, and free and accepted 
toastmaster to any eating-tournament that 
was initiated in the town. 

As a toastmaster, Harley showed Leavitt 
how it should be done. When le introduced 
a speaker, it was none of your ancient, 
stodgy introductions. He didn’t look out 
gravely over the well-stuffed and yawning 
multitude and begin by reciting a brief 
history of the Revolution. He didn’t pro- 
ceed to boast of the part played by Leav- 
itt’s sons in the Civil War, winding up by 
introducing a lean, asthmatic person who 
wished to talk for an hour and seventeen 
minutes concerning the fine showing the 
Leavitt fire-department had made during 
the great blaze in Sanderson’s grain and 
feed store in 1899. Not Harley J. Perham! 

Nay; with a zip and a zest he curved 
some prime jokes over the festive plate. He 
told a few choice stories that ended when 
he was through. He had the merry quip, 
the retort uproarious, the spirit infectious, 
and the laugh contagious. He was master 
of savoir-faire, nil desperandum, and je ne 
sais quoi. Whereas, in the old days, the 
diners began to wiggle in their chairs at 
nine thirty and wonder what were the 
chances of getting out of the room on their 
hands and knees, or being summoned to a 
bedside of vain by telephone, nowadays 
they nailed cheir napkins to the mast, lit 
a fresh cigar at eleven o’clock, and declared 
that home was a place to which a man 
could go when he was feeling ill. 

All this Harley J. Perham did—and 
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more. He inspired Samuel Tench and 
John B. Cowby with renewed thirst for 
after-dinner fame. 

He didn’t do it in a day, or a week. 
At first, indeed, he was met with a gentle, 
modest rebuff from both men. They ap- 
preciated his courtesy in the matter. They 
realized that such a git-up-and-git spirit as 
his was what the community had long been 
needing. They wished him well, and they 
would subscribe for two tickets to whatever 
it was. But speak? Oh, really, Mr. Per- 
ham! Never in my life—absolutely out 
of my line—pressure of work—grateful for 
the honor, nevertheless. 

But a rebuff of this kind, to Harley J. 
Perham, was like a hundred-yard sprint 
before breakfast. He looked deep into the 
eyes of Samuel Tench and John B. Cowby, 
and he understood. He knew that they 
were toying and coquetting with the prof- 
fered palm. Some day, sooner or later, 
when they had denied themselves up to 
the point where caution gives way before 
honest pride, he would give the line a little 
twitch and they’d be hooked. 

And that’s exactly the way it finally 
happened. It was on the occasion of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Leavitt 
Board of Trade. 

“You’ve simply got to do it, Mr. 
Cowby,” pleaded- Mr. Perham. “ Here 
you are, stored full of good stuff—ah, don’t 
deny it; I hear it from all your employees 
—and you have a civic duty, sir, a civic 
duty to let yourself be heard. The people 
want to hear from you. Why shouldn’t 
they? It’s the solid men—the solid men, 
Mr. Cowby—” 

Mr. Cowby took thought. He wavered. 
He swayed. He wanted to be an after- 
dinner speaker; he craved such plaudits 
as he had heard spent upon the less 
worthy; he temporized; he fell. 

“ Just this once, just this once,” he said 
sternly. “ I don’t want to get in the habit 
of this sort of thing. You mustn’t expect 
it, Mr. Perham, from a busy man like me. 
But if you insist—well, I suppose I may 
as well!” 

It took Harley Perham just about three 
minutes to get to the First National Bank. 
He stated his proposition to Mr. Tench in 
another minute. 

“ Hang it all; Mr. Perham, I wish you 
wouldn’t bother me,” responded the bank 
president, with a display of hippopotamine 
coyness. “ You don’t seem to be able to 
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take no for an answer, do you?. By 
George, I credit you with being a per- 
sistent man!” 

“T am persistent, Mr. Tench. I feel 
that I have a right to be persistent. You 
know I’ve no ax to grind, and—” 

“T know, I know. Very kind of you, 
but—” 

“ The fact of the matter is, Mr. Tench, 
we must have you. Twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary banquet of the Board of Trade, you 
know. Now don’t tell me that you can’t 
do it, please. Frankly, I know what you 
can do; I’ve heard all about, it often 
enough from the employees of the bank. 
And Mr. Cowby—” 

“What about Cowby?” was the inter- 
ruption, uttered with sudden earnestness. 

“Mr. Cowby has already promised to 
make a speech. I just left him a few 
minutes ago.” 

“ H-m!” said Samuel Tench. “ Cowby! 


H-m! You’re sure?” 
“ Absolutely. I have his promise.” 
“Let me think,” said the banker. 


“You know I don’t go in for this sort 
of thing, but—as you say, twenty-fifth 
anniversary—” 

Mr. Tench tipped back in his swivel 
chair, looked at the ceiling, dug his thumbs 
into the upper pockets of his vest, and 
cogitated seriously. So Cowby was going 
to make a speech, was he? Well, well! 
How did it happen that John Cowby had 
changed his mind? And if Cowby was 
going to make a speech, could Samuel 
Tench afford to be silent? 

Outwardly, there was the best of feeling 
between the two foremost citizens of Leav- 
itt. Whenever they met they asked about 
the children. They slapped each other 
upon the shoulder and called each other 
“John” and “Sam.” And yet— 

Perhaps you know how it is. There was 
just that natural feeling of jealousy that 
can exist between two foremost citizens. If 
John Cowby signed a subscription paper, 
Samuel Tench would go down upon it for 
twenty dollars more. John Cowby would 
announce that Samuel Tench was a god- 
send to a town like Leavitt, and then add 
the word “however”—thus discreetly 
leaving the auditor to wonder whether 
there might not be something about Sam 
Tench’s past that was not generally known. 

Mr. Tench’s eyes returned from the 
ceiling to the expectant face of Harley 
Perham. 
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“ Well, well, sir,” he said good-natured- 
ly, “I don’t suppose I can refuse. Not 
that I like this sort of thing—you under- 
stand that, don’t you? But if there’s a 
real desire—why, yes, you can put me on 
the program.” 

“Tt ‘ll be a success!” exclaimed Mr. 
Perham exultingly. 

Mr. Tench smiled blandly, drew an ex- 
cellent cigar from his desk, and presented 
it to his visitor. 

III 


Arter the door of his private office had 
closed upon the ideal toastmaster, Samuel 
Tench arose, thrust his hands deeply into 
his pockets, and began to pace the floor. 
He paced thus for a quarter of an hour; 
then he took the telephone receiver from 
the hook and called the office of the Leav- 
itt Sentinel. 

“That you, Cortimer? Can you come 
over to the bank a few minutes? You 
can? Good!” 

Presently there was a gentle knock. In 
response to Samuel Tench’s voice, the door 
opened, and Herbert Cortimer, reporter 
and all-round man of the local newspaper, 
entered. 

“Much obliged for coming right over, 
Cortimer,” began the bank president. 
“ Have a chair. Have a cigar. I’ve just 
been asked to reply to a toast at the Board 
of Trade banquet.” 

Mr. Cortimer, whose most prominent 
facial characteristic was a peculiarly glit- 
tering dark eye—a kind of eye extremely 
disconcerting at that moment to Samuel 
Tench—treplied without a moment’s hesi- 
tation: 

“They couldn’t get a man who would 
fill the bill any better, Mr. Tench.” 

Mr. Tench acknowledged the flattery 
with a slight inclination of the head. 

“ Ah, well,” he replied, “I don’t know 
about that. Of course, a man in my po- 
sition has a fund of information. I dare 
say I could give them something plenty 
good enough; but I’m a busy man, Cor- 
timer, a busy man. You understand that!” 

“Oh, certainly,” was the reply; though 
at the moment Cortimer couldn’t recall 
having seen Mr. Tench engaged in ar- 
duous labor. “Oh, certainly.” 

“ Well, that’s why I wanted to see you, 
Cortimer. I have the data, as I may say, 


and I’ve no doubt I could get together 
something pretty stirring—if I had the 
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time. You have some skill at this sort of 
thing yourself, Cortimer, I believe?” 

Mr. Cortimer’s sensitive nose quivered 
slightly as he acknowledged that he was 
somewhat gifted in the use of the mother 
tongue. 

“ Yes, er—naturally. Cortimer, I size 
you up as a discreet fellow. Am I right?” 

Mr. Cortimer replied that this was hit- 
ting the nail a direct and deadly blow. And 
somehow he managed further to intimate 
that many, many dangerously explosive 
secrets were locked securely within his 
memory. 

Samuel Tench walked, with seeming aim- 
lessness, over to the door leading to the 
cashier’s cage, opened it, and closed it 
again. Then he came back and bluntly 
said: 

“ Cortimer, you go ahead and write me 
something about half an hour long. Under- 
stand, I could do it myself; but it probably 
comes easier to you. You take this book 
home with you and look it through. It ’ll 
give you the banking atmosphere. Throw 
in plenty of emotion and all that sort of 
thing—about half an hour’s worth. Name 
your price!” 

The young man looked almost reproach- 
fully at the banker. 

“Oh, Mr. Tench,” he said, “I’m glad 
of the chance to be of service to you. I'll 
be—” 

“ Nonsense!” said Mr. Tench. “ What’s 
it worth?” 

“Only too happy—” began the young 
man. 

The banker cut him off short. 

“Do the thing right, and I'll make it 
fifty. Wait, I'll give it to you now.” 

He went out and came back in a few 
seconds with five ten-dollar bank-notes, 
which he forced into the reluctant hand of 
the reporter, saying with calculated se- 
verity: 

“ Cortimer, the way to get on in the 
world is to let other people talk, don’t you 
think?” 

“If other people didn’t do the talking, 
I’d be. out of a job,” said Cortimer, 

Mr. Tench gave a pleased laugh. 

“You'll do,” he said. 


IV 


THREE days later, coming back from 
luncheon, Mr. Tench found a flat envelope 
lying on his desk. He knew instinctively 
what the envelope contained. With eager 
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fingers he tore the cover open and spread 
out the neatly typewritten sheets before 
him. At the top of the first page, in capi- 
tal letters, he read: 


AMERICA FIRST 





Speech Delivered Before the Leavitt Board of 
Trade by the Hon. Samuel Tench, President 
of the First National Bank. 





Mr. ToasTMAsTER, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: 
It gives me great pleasure to speak to you this 
evening— 


“ H-m!” commented the banker, as he 
ran his eye quickly down the pages. 


“H-m! Very good! Rather neat! Well 
said, Cortimer! That’s the idea! Well, 
well!” 


Mr. Tench, after this cursory reading, 
sat back well pleased, and blew 2 smoke- 
ring at the calendar-pad. 

“ Funny!” he mused. “ This young chap 
seems to have got right into my style. He’s 
clever, he is! Some of this stuff I seem 
to remember having said myself, some time 
or other. Perhaps Cortimer heard it, and 
wrote it down from memory. Anyhow, if 
it doesn’t make Cowby wish he’d stayed 
at home, I miss my guess. Let me see— 
where’s the program?” 

Mr. Tench dug up a printer’s proof of 
the program and feasted his eyes upon it. 
He saw that Samuel Tench was the third 
speaker, John Cowby the fifth. And then, 
with the program in one hand and the 
speech in the other, Mr. Tench tilted back 
in his chair and permitted the festive scene 
te drift before his eyes like a gorgeously 
tinted panorama. 

He saw himself arise, amid thunderous 
applause, which he duly acknowledged. 
He saw John Cowby’s white, scared face 
gazing up at him as he proceeded with the 
epoch-making oration. When it came to a 
well-rounded ending, he sat down to the 
tune of rapturous cheers. 

Then, a few minutes later, he saw a trem- 
bling figure arise, sputter a few incoherent 
and silly sentences, received in a chilling 
and contemptuous silence, paw the air 
vainly, fizzle out, and fall limply into his 
chair. This miserable figure was John 
Cowby. 

“Of course,” conceded the banker to 
himself, with native caution, “ Cowby may 
be a good speaker; but if he is, why hasn’t 
he spoken before?” 
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This seemed like sound and convincing 
reasoning. Mr. Tench went gaily forth 
into the outer office and clutched the teller 
by the arm. 

“Come in here a minute; I want you 
to listen to something,” he said. 

After hearing Mr. Tench read the last 
two pages of the speech, including the 
well-rounded peroration, the teller threw 
up his hands in admiration and acknowl- 
edged that this time the boss had surpassed 
even himself. 

“Aha!” he exclaimed. ‘“ That’s the 
stuff that ‘ll wake ’em up! And just like 
you, too, Mr. Tench. I’d know your style 
in a hundred!” 

Mr. Tench replied by pushing the teller 
from the room, with a friendly pat on the 
back. He was in great spirits. He felt 
like gloating. Never in his life had he 
felt more like enjoying one. vast debauch 
of gloats; but in his own office there wasn’t 
much satisfaction in that line. Every one 
there was a professional and too willing 
gloatee. 

Suddenly it occurred to Samuel Tench 
that the real, qualified victim of a hearty 
gloat was John B. Cowby. The idea 
thrilled him. It was not unusual for him 
to drop in at the paint-works for a little 
business chat with Mr. Cowby. What 
better occasion, then, than this? Just to 
ask Mr. Cowby innocently whether he had 
completed his preparation for the Board 
of Trade banquet—and then watch him 
pale and hedge! 

Ten minutes later Samuel Tench was 
climbing the short flight of stairs that led 
into the old-fashioned office of the Occi- 
dental Paint Company, at one end of the 
factory. One of the employees came for- 
ward and greeted the banker with that 
simple, earnest heartiness with which one 
greets a banker. 

“Mr. Cowby is out just at present,” he 
explained; “ but we expect him back any 
time now. Will you come into his office?” 

“Thanks, I will,” replied Mr. Tench; 
and went in. 

The banker took a chair that was beside 
the paint manufacturer’s desk. He waited. 
He looked at the calendar on the wall and 
at the bound volumes of the Painter’s 
Guide, and then, quite naturally, he looked 
down upon the desk beside him. 

He looked down; and immediately he 
straightened up as if he had inadvertently 
touched a live wire. Under his eyes was 
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the title-page of a neatly typewritten man- 
uscript, with the following head-lines: 


PATRIOTISM AND PROSPERITY 





Speech Delivered Before the Leavitt Board of 
Trade by the Hon. John B. Cowby, President 
of the Occidental Paint Company. 


“Confound that Cortimer!” muttered 
Samuel Tench, as he lifted the title-page 
and read the first paragraph. “ He’s— 
he’s a—crook!” 

For there was no mistaking the source 
of this neatly typewritten manuscript. The 
same typewriter that had produced the 
masterpiece entitled “ America First ” had 
also produced this. If any further evi- 
dence were needed, it was furnished by a 
long manila envelope that lay in the 
waste-basket beside the desk. It was pre- 
cisely the counterpart of the envelope that 
had sheltered the speech of Mr. Tench. 

Mr. Tench was indignant. He was 
shocked. He was wounded—wounded as 
if by the stiletto of an assassin. At first 
he was bitter against Cortimer; but his ire 
suddenly shifted to his opponent, his rival, 
his real enemy. The veil that had hitherto 
concealed from Mr. Tench’s tolerant eyes 
the despicable underhandedness of John 
Cowby now fell. He saw John Cowby as 
he was—a man who would stoop to using 
other people’s ideas and claiming them as 
his own; a man who, lacking ideas of his 
own, had actually planned to palm this 
document off upon an unsuspecting public 
as the child of his brain! 

As Mr. Tench considered this extraor- 
dinary baseness, he was running his eye 
like lightning over the pages, turning them 
with his thumb, and keeping a discreet eye 
to the door. As he read, another just cause 
of revenge raised its head. He could see 
with half an eye that this speech was better 
than the one Cortimer had prepared for 
him! Coupled with the recollection of the 
good fifty dollars he had paid Cortimer, the 
thought rankled terribly. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Tench,” said 
one of the Cowby employees, putting his 
head in at the door, and finding Mr. Tench 
deep in study of the Painter’s Guide vol- 
umes. “I was wrong about Mr. Cowby 
coming back to the office immediately. 
One of our Western salesmen is in town, 
and Mr. Cowby has driven him over to 
Sagamore Falls. He'll scarcely be back 
before five thirty.” 


MAGAZINE 


“ Ah!” said Mr. Trench. “ Very well!” 

He rose to go; but, as he rose, there 
rose also, in him, a full-fledged scheme by 
which he, Samuel Tench, would show 
those conspirators, Cowby and Cortimer, 
that he, Samuel Tench, was not a man 
to be browbeaten, hoodwinked, or lally- 
gagged. He considered the plan in a half- 
second, and put it into operation as 
quickly. 

In a half-minute he was out of the 
office of John Cowby. So, likewise, was 
the manuscript of John Cowby’s speech. 
The manuscript was in the pocket of Mr. 
Tench’s overcoat. 

Mr. Tench had no idea of stealing the 
document. He was not the kind of man 
to do a thing like that. In the first place, 
he had more sense; in the second place— 
well, the first place covers the ground 
fully. But Mr. Tench had a scheme that 
was Machiavellian in its subtlety. 

“ Cowby is out at the Falls. He can’t 
get here before half past five or later. 
If by mischance he should return before, 
he couldn’t object to an old friend taking 
the speech along to read; or, if he did 
object, he wouldn’t object aloud!” 

That was the major premise, and Mr. 
Tench went to the rest of the plan with 
great speed. He bustled into his office, 
carefully removed the title-page of the 
Cowby speech, called his stenographer, 
and ordered: 

“T want you to do this in a hurry— 
in a hurry, understand? Split it with 
Perkins—he uses the typewriter, doesn’t 
he?—all right, with Perkins, and copy it 
just as quickly as you can. Don’t soil the 
pages. Don’t get the edges turned over. 
Now, go to it right away. Yes, you can 
drop the other work.” 

The result of this order was that just 
before five o’clock Mr. Tench had a fine 
copy of “ Patriotism and Prosperity ” in 
his possession, had carefully fastened to- 
gether the pages of the original manuscript, 
and was on his way back to the paint- 
factory. His heart beat quickly as he 
entered the main office; but the blood 
flowed back with cheerful relief when he 
was informed that Mr. Cowby had not yet 
returned. 

“T believe,” said Mr. Tench, “that I 
left my spectacles on his desk. At least, 
I can’t seem to find them. Oh, don’t 
bother for a minute, Marsh; I’ll just step 
in and look.” 
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Mr. Tench found his spectacles just 
where he expected to find them, which was 
in his pocket; but when he left the private 
office the Cowby speech was again resting 
in that nonchalant position in which the 
banker had found it. It was not, how- 
ever, until he emerged from the building 
that he gave rein to his feelings. Then he 
snickered. 

“Let me see!” murmured Mr. Tench. 
“7 am the third speaker. Cowby is the 
fifth speaker. Ha, ha! When I get 
through I guess Cowby ‘ll be wondering 
what to speak about. Of course, Corti- 
mer has gone and squealed on me to 
Cowby. Well, now he’ll think that Cor- 
timer sold him out by giving me the same 
speech as his. Serves ’em both right! 
Let ’em have it out together! One thing’s 
as sure as taxes—they’ll never either of 
them open their mouths about it to any 
one in town.” 

With which charitable conclusion Mr. 
Tench, having returned to his own office, 
carefully placed his original speech in the 
safe and began to walk up and down the 
floor, declaiming the choicest titbits of 
Mr. Cowby’s “ Patriotism and Prosperity.” 

And the more Samuel Tench consid- 
ered the matter, the more it seemed to him 
that in discrediting those two philistines, 
Cowby and Cortimer, he was conducting 
a sort of one-man crusade for the recti- 
fication of Leavitt morals. 


V 


Tue Board of Trade banquet was a big 
thing. It was the biggest thing of its 
kind that Leavitt had ever indulged in. 
In fact, under the management of Harley 
Perham, it took on the appearance of a 
great civic exercise. 

At two dollars the cover—Leavitt had 
never before rushed into anything more 
Lucullian than one dollar the plate—the 
tickets went like tobacco samples. The 
Lieutenant-Governor of the State, after 
making sure that the banquet was not 
going to be a fizzle, wired that he would 
be there. The wealth and beauty, the 
eloquence and manhood of Leavitt was 
whipped into eagerness by the clever 
press-agency work of the great organizer, 
Harley Perham. 

On the evening before the banquet 
Herbert Cortimer and Harley Perham 
were sitting in the back room of the 
Sentinel office. ‘The newspaperman was 
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busy going through a large box of clip- 
pings, while Perham was watching fever- 
ishly over his shoulder. 

“ Be careful not to dig up any old ones, 
Cortimer,” warned Perham. “ Last ban- 
quet I sprung a joke that everybody was 
on to. I could hear ’em congratulating 
themselves for knowing the answer. I 
don’t mind paying you well for this after- 
dinner stuff, but I want all prime goods.” 

“You'll get the best in the shop,” was 
the reply. “ By the way, I’d like to have 
you do something for me, too.” 

“ Surely. What is it?” 

“ Well, I'll tell you,” said Cortimer. “I 
feel as if I ought to be getting in on this 
after-dinner stuff. I want a little publicity 
myself. I don’t always want to roost over 
here in this newspaper office. I want to 
bust into politics one of these days. Now, 
I’ve got a speech all ready to pull at that 
banquet to-morrow night, if you'll fix it 
to call on me, sort of extempore. Can 
you do it?” 

“IT don’t see why not,” replied Perham. 
“Of course I can. Got anything good?” 

“T’ve got a corker. It’s. something you 
won’t be ashamed of. Between you and 
me, it ’ll knock the cover off any of the 
rest of them.” 

“ Good!” said Perham. “ That’s the 
stuff we need. I'll ring you in somewhere 
along the middle, while the crowd is still 
fresh, and leave the dead ones till the end, 
when the guests are beginning to build 
houses with the loaf-sugar. Now be sure 
and dig up some swift ones and let me 
have them in the morning. So-long!” 


VI 


As Samuel Tench looked down the head 
table, while he was pecking at his filet of 
beef and trying to appear absolutely non- 
chalant, he felt nervous but happy. He 
thought he observed on the face of John 
Cowby, who was seated some five chairs 
distant, an expression which told that Mr. 
Cowby was also nervous, and not happy. 

“When I get through,” thought Mr. 
Tench, “ Cowby is going to be taken sick! 
No; he'll collapse before I get through. 
By the time I’ve finished the first page 
Cowby ’Il have to be helped to the door!” 
The thought of it helped Mr. Tench’s 
appetite. He assaulted the lobster salad 
with new and unusual vigor. Once in a 
while he let his left hand wander care- 
lessly into the inside pocket of his coat, 
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to make sure that the speech was still 
there. 

About the time the little coffee-cups 
were being empied the president of the 
Board of Trade arose and intimated, in a 
few well-chosen words, that the feast of 
viands was over and the feast of reason 
was about to begin. He introduced Mr. 
Harley Perham, the well-known principal 
of the Leavitt high school. Whereupon 
Mr. Perham jumped to his feet, and, with 
a dash that was deeply envied all down 
the head table, began to distribute hap- 
piness throughout the room. 

“Tsn’t he just as funny as he can be?” 
commented the crowd. “It must be great 
to be able to stand up there and speak 
like that—right off out of your head, with- 
out any notes or anything!” 

Nobody in the crowd followed Mr. 
Perham with quite so much appreciation 
as- Herbert Cortimer, who was modestly 
seated down at the foot of one of the long 
tables, with his reportorial note-paper 
spread out before him and several sharp- 
ened pencils ready for business. When- 
ever Mr. Perham scored a particularly 
good one Cortimer’s head nodded percepti- 
bly and he seemed vastly pleased. He 
joined in the applause, too—which, as a 
reporter for a newspaper, he was not by 
the laws of banqueting required to do. 

Mr. Perham spun over a final good one, 
and then picked up the printed program. 
Mr. Tench’s heart rapped loudly for order. 
He gave another glance at John Cowby, 
and a momentary shaft of sympathy for 
the poor devil entered his heart; but he 
put it away pitilessly. Cowby and Cor- 
timer had conspired to betray his honest 
confidence. He would show no mercy, 
none whatsoever! 

“Tt is of course the usual rule,” the 
toastmaster began, “to follow the order 
on the program; but there are cases where 
it is only fair to deviate from it slightly. 
We have with us to-night a prominent and 
popular business man of Leavitt, who has 
generously come here to speak to you 
upon a subject close to all our hearts. I 
regret to say that this gentleman, on ac- 
count of the sudden illness of one of his 
children, must leave us early. I therefore 
ask the indulgence of the other speakers, 
and, knowing that they will grant it freely, 
I take pleasure in introducing as the first 
speaker of the evening Mr. John B. Cow- 
by, of Leavitt!” 
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There was a general clapping of hands. 
Mr. Cowby arose, pulled a neatly type- 
written manuscript from his pocket, laid 
it on the table, coughed slightly behind 
his visibly trembling hand, and began. 

“Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and gentle- 
men—”’ 

There was a dull thud, five seats distant 
from Mr. Cowby. Nobody seemed to hear 
this dull thud except Mr. Samuel Tench, 
who not only heard it, but felt it. The 
thud was caused by Mr. Samuel Tench’s 
heart falling suddenly into his shoes. Mr. 
Tench clung to the edge of the table for 
support. He felt that he was slowly slip- 
ping off his chair toward that part of the 
floor which lay directly under the table. 
His eyes bulged, his lower jaw fell, and 
he began to wonder whether apoplexy 
came on in just this manner. He heard 


-John Cowby’s voice saying: 


“ Therefore, my friends, I take as the 
subject of my address a sentiment, a toast, 
that will appeal to you all— Patriotism 
and Prosperity ’"— Patriotism and Pros- 
perity.’” 

Deafening applause greeted Mr. Cow- 
by’s words. 

Suddenly Samuel Tench managed to get 
a grip on his frazzled senses. He had a 
full hour to redeem himself. The original 
speech which Cortimer had furnished him 
was over at the bank. He could excuse 
himself, run over to the bank, and get it. 
Except for the fact that he would have to 
read it line by line from the manuscript, 
nobody would be the wiser. 

But then he remembered something else 
that made the atmosphere of the room 
turn funereal before his eyes. The other 
speech—his own speech—was indeed over 
at the bank, but it was in the safe, and 
the safe was closed with a time-lock! It 
meant that he could get the precious man- 
uscript if he could wait till eight thirty 
the following morning! 

Samuel Tench made two attempts to 
rise. He could not move his feet. They 
were glued to the floor. On the third fren- 
zied attempt he succeeded in getting upon 
his feet. The toastmaster saw Mr. Tench, 
and looked at him in surprise, for the 
president of the bank was speeding down 
the line in the direction of Herbert Cor- 
timer. He seized the newspaperman by 
the arm and whispered hoarsely: 

“ Quick, Cortimer! Just a minute! 
Come with me!” 























Then he dragged the amazed reporter 
into an anteroom and shut the door. 

“ What is it?” asked Cortimer. “ You 
look queer, Mr. Tench. Is anything the 
matter?” 

“ Cortimer,” wheezed the banker, “ you 
have done me dirt! Dirt, Cortimer, that’s 
what you’ve done! I’m in an awful mess, 
and it’s up to you to do something!” 

“TI don’t understand,” replied 
newspaperman quite truthfully. 

“ You wrote the speech that Cowby is 
making in there!” cried Samuel Tench 
feebly. 

“ Why, yes, I did,” was the unblushing 
reply. “I didn’t promise anybody I 
wouldn’t, did I?” 

“ Confound it, Cortimer,” blubbered the 
banker, “ I—I can’t tell you how it hap- 
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pened, but my speech is over at the bank. 


It’s in the safe, and nobody can open the 
lock. This is simply awful, Cortimer! Do 
something to help me out, and I'll forgive 
you for playing me that trick. Haven’t 
you got a speech, or something? Couldn’t 
you get one together somehow? For Heav- 
en’s sake, Cortimer, why don’t you say 
something?” 

“Let me get this right,” replied the 
reporter coolly. “ Don’t get excited, Mr. 
Tench. You've left that speech in the 
safe. That’s bad! The only thing I’ve 
got is a speech that I was intending to 
deliver myself.” 

He went into his pocket and pulled out 
the address that was to start him on the 
road to political preferment. 

“Lemme look!” cried the banker, 
grabbing it from Cortimer wildly. “ Lem- 
me look! I’ve got to have this, Corti- 
mer! You can make a speech any time. 
I'll give you another fifty—” 

“This is the effort of my life, Mr. 
Tench,” said the reporter sadly. “I’ve 
been working over this for—” 

“T’ll make it a hundred, Cortimer!” 
interrupted Mr. Tench. “Give you the 
check in the morning, first thing. Re- 
member, I’m getting along in years, Cor- 
timer, and this shock might be fatal. You 
don’t want my blood on your hands. Call 
it a hundred and twenty-five, Cortimer! 
That was a bad trick you played on me, 
giving Cowby the best speech, you know. 
I'll give you an even hundred and fifty!” 

“ Tt’s yours, Mr. Tench,” said the news- 
paperman. “ Take it and read it. It ‘ll 
make you famous. I suppose I can get 
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another one some time, but I can never 
equal this one, I’m afraid. But for a 
hundred and fifty—well, take it!” 

For a minute Cortimer suspected that 
Samuel Tench was going to throw his arms 
around his neck; but Mr. Tench, with the - 
speech in his hand, suddenly bolted from 
the anteroom and sped back to his place 
at the head table. When Cortimer re- 
sumed his own place he looked up at the 
banker and saw him mopping the perspi- 
ration from his red forehead. He saw Mr. 
Cowby, seated, with a beatific expression 
on his face, having finished his speech 
with the reward of thunderous applause. 
He heard the toastmaster saying: 

“T therefore introduce the next speaker 
of the evening—” 

Cortimer blinked rapidly and sharp- 
ened another pencil. 

“Well,” he solaced himself, “I can’t 
have my cake and sell it, too, I suppose!” 


VII 


“WELL, so you’re right here, Cortimer, 
bright and early,” said Samuel Tench the 
next morning, when the newspaperman 
appeared at the bank. “Oh; you trim- 
mer! You flimflammer!” 

But there was no animosity in Mr. 
Tench’s tone. On the contrary, he was 
beaming as if he had just foreclosed a 
mortgage. 

“ Here’s your check,” continued the 
banker. “You don’t deserve. it, you 
rascal! You almost put me in my grave, 
Cortimer; yes, sir, in my grave. But you 
made up for it. That last speech was the 
best of ’em all. They’re talking about it 
all over town. I’m through with speech- 
making, though. Never again! Never 
again! But I must say that that was 
a ripping good one. Confound you, Cor- 
timer, where did you ever dig up such 
a corker? Everybody says it’s the finest 
thing this town ever heard.” 

Mr. Cortimer studied the check thought- 
fully for a moment, then folded it up and 
put it in his pocket. 

“Yes, Mr. Tench,” he replied soberly. 
“Tt sure made one great hit. You're 
right; everybody says it was the best 
thing that’s ever been heard here. And 
between you and me, Mr. Tench,” he 
added, “that’s just what the people in 
Cincinnati said when the late Mark 
Hanna delivered that speech back in 
1897!” 
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PEACEMAKER 


When Trouble Arises, Pershing Is 
Generally on Hand to End It 


6y Judson C. Welliver 


achieve greatness, and some have 

the fortunate faculty of happening 
around where trouble is afoot, taking a 
creditable part in it, and coming out with 
a good record and a whole skin. 

Pardon this adaptation of an ancient 
‘adage to a modern instance. Made over 
in this fashion, the adage just fits the in- 
stance —- which is Brigadier-General John 
J. Pershing. 

Born great? They said at West Point, 
long before he had done anything to indi- 
cate the career ahead of him, that he was 
born a soldier of the best type. As to luck, 
he has had all kinds, and always came out 
with his pockets full of the good—also, of 
the goods. 

And when it comes to the question of 
being handy to the trouble, and mixing in 
it with credit to himself, there has not 
been an American soldier since the Civil 
War — possibly barring Fred Funston— 
with a genius for this sort of thing superior 
to “ Black Jack ” Pershing’s. 

At the time of writing, Pershing is en- 
gaged in pacifying Mexico by the cheering 
process of chasing the scalp of Francisco 
Villa. A few years ago he was pacifying 
the Moro Archipelago. Before that he was 
one of the men entrusted with the organi- 
zation of the Bureau of Insular Affairs at 
Washington, which conducts our official 
relations with our island dependencies. - 

Besides the years he spent as a militant 
missionary of peace in the Philippines, 
Pershing fought Indians in the Sioux cam- 
paign of 1890-1891; helped to organize 
the general staff system for the United 
States army; campaigned as a military 
observer with the army of General Kuroki 


ach men are born great, some 


in the Russo-Japanese War; and served as 
military attaché to the American embassy 
at Tokyo. In fact, he has had just about 
all the experience that could well be crowd- 
ed into an American soldier’s career in a 
time of what is commonly referred to as 
“ profound peace.” 

Pershing was born in Missouri in 1860, 
and has lived up to the tradition of that 
origin. He has managed to “be shown ” 
about everything that could fairly be re- 
garded as coming within the scope of his 
profession. He has fought Indians, Mex- 
icans, Spaniards, Moros; he has served 
with yellow men and white men, and has 
commanded in a regiment of black men. 
He has been an administrator, an organ- 
izer, and a good deal of a diplomat. 

At the age of forty-six, as a reward for 
his services in the Philippines, President 
Roosevelt jumped him from the rank of 
captain to that of brigadier-general. In 
that connection he got a taste of real po- 
litical experience, for there were some 
people who objected to this rapid advance- 
ment, and there was a long and deter- 
mined fight in the United States Senate 
against confirming the nomination. 

Pershing’s promotion, instead of inspir- 
ing antagonism, would have been regarded 
as a just reward of merit but for one cir- 
cumstance. He had married Miss Frances 
Warren, daughter ot Senator Warren, of 
Wyoming, who happened to be chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Military Affairs. 

It wasn’t particularly Pershing’s fault 
that Mr. Warren was a Senator, or that he 
was head of the committee that deals with 
army matters. The distinguished service 
in the Moro country for which his briga- 
diership was the reward was rendered be- 
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fore he had ever met Miss Warren. At any 
rate, after being held up a long time, the 
promotion was confirmed by the Senate. 

After graduating from a normal school 
at Kirksville, Missouri, Pershing was sent 
as a cadet to West Point, where he com- 
pleted the course and became a second 
lieutenant in 1886, being assigned to the 
Sixth Cavalry. Almost immediately he 
was sent off to the Southwest to take part 
in the campaign against the Apaches, who 
were on one of their last rampages. 

Four years later, in 1890, he served in 
the Sioux Indian campaign in South Da- 
kota, which ended in the Battle of Wound- 
ed Knee. He was placed in command of 
the Sioux Indian Scouts for a time, and 
then was assigned to service as instructor 
in military tactics at the University of 
Nebraska, where he remained four years. 
Here he found time to take a legal course, 
from which he emerged with the degree of 
bachelor of laws. 

There is an interesting story in univer- 
sity circles at Lincoln about three clever 
young men who infested the Nebraska city 
about that time. They became known 
around the town, by reason of their con- 
stant companionship and devoted loyalty 
to each other, as the “ three guardsmen.” 
One of them was ambitious for a legal and 
political career; one was determined to be 
a great soldier; and the third was a lawyer 
who wished to become a specialist in mili- 
tary law and administration. 

About fifteen years after this intimacy 
had been cemented by repeated pledges 
and proofs of mutual loyalty, the three 
men met one day in Washington. They 
were Elmer Jacob Burkett, the youngest 
member of the United States Senate; John 
J. Pershing, who, after Funston, was the 
youngest brigadier-general in the United 
States army; and Charles E. Magoon, 
Governor of Cuba. 

Pershing’s success as a military instruc- 
tor at the University of Nebraska was 
such that he was assigned by the War De- 
partment to be instructor in tactics at the 
West Point Academy, and there he re- 
mained until the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War. Although his service at the 
great military institution was not long, the 
place is still full of traditions concerning 
the rigor and thoroughness of the Pershing 
curriculum. Being a soldier was a mighty 
serious business with Pershing, and he in- 
sisted that his cadets should take it just as 
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seriously as he did. If they showed any 
disposition to levity, he always managed to 
devise means for impressing them with the 
error of their ways. 

The war with Spain took Pershing to 
Cuba, where he served with his regiment, 
the Tenth Cavalry, in the Santiago cam- 
paign. After peace had been made, and 
the problem of administering the new co- 
lonial possessions commanded attention, 
his legal training, together with the capac- 
ity he had demonstrated for administrative 
affairs, attracted attention to him, and he 
was summoned to Washington to organize 
the Bureau of Insular Affairs, of which he 
was the first chief. Then he was sent to 
the Philippines as adjutant-general of the 
Department of Mindanao. 

It was this episode that opened the way 
for Captain Pershing’s heroic leap to a 
brigadiership. 

When the United States acquired the 
Philippines, it inherited from Spain the 
problem of the Moros. These Mohamme- 
dan tribes, living in a curious state of half- 
barbaric feudalism, had always defied 
Spanish authority. Their headquarters are 
in the region of Lake of Lanao, in the cen- 
tral part of Mindanao. The dattos, or 
local chiefs, were everlastingly fighting 
among themselves, except when there was 
a chance to make common cause against 
the white man from the outside world. 
With them to fight and kill the hated in- 
fidels was a religious obligation, almost a 
form of sacrament. 

When the dattos learned of the coming 
of the Americans, they decided that there 
was going to be some unusually good sport. 
Here was a new tribe of white men, reputed 
to be more worthy of Moro valor than the 
Spaniards had been; men who were willing 
to fight to a real finish. 

Promptly the Moros issued their chal- 
lenge. The American attempt at occupy- 
ing and pacifying Mindanao was resisted 
in every way. Nobody knew how many 
there were of the Moros, but everybody 
knew they were relentless fighters. They 
were determined to have trouble, and Gen- 
eral Chaffee, who was in military com- 
mand, picked Captain Pershing to head an 
expedition against them. 

Pershing was assigned to command a 
little force composed of a squadron of cav- 
alry, a section of guns, and a battalion of 
infantry. He moved right into the enemy’s 
country, established himself there, and in- 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING, UNITED STATES ARMY, COMMANDER OF THE 
PUNITIVE EXPEDITION IN MEXICO 


From a photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington 


vited the native chiefs to a conference. For 
a long time parleys continued, Pershing en- 
during the insults and badgering of the 
dattos in the hope that he might bring 
them to terms without open hostilities. 

Convinced at last that patience in such a 
cause could never be a virtue, Pershing 
one day sent word to the Sultan of Bacolor, 
chief of the Moro trouble-makers, that at 
the next sign of hostility the dusky poten- 
tate’s fortress would be destroyed. 


His majesty replied that he would be 
on hand to receive the Americans whenever 
they might choose to come, and that mean- 
while no bluffs would be entertained. 

Thereupon Pershing proceeded to do 
exactly what he had promised. He moved 
against Bacolor, where the Sultan and his 
greatly superior force were entrenched in 
a primitive castle surrounded by a deep 
moat and rendered almost unapproachable 
by a bamboo jungle. 
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Two days after the attack began, the 
fortress was an affair of the past. It had 
been captured, razed, absolutely destroyed. 
Pershing’s command had sustained casual- 
ties consisting of minor wounds to two of 
his men. 

Still the Moros were not satisfied, and 
Pershing proceeded systematically to clean 
up the country. One after another he at- 
tacked and took similarly fortified places, 
and at the end of two months the chiefs 
sent word that they were ready to make 
peace. Pershing met them frankly and 
fairly, negotiated a treaty, and set himself 
up as military governor over them. He 
completely won their confidence, even their 
affectionate regard. They made him a 
datto and a Sultan, giving him royal rank 
and hereditary authority. 

One of the chiefs, as special testimony 
of his distinguished regard, conferred upon 
Pershing the most distinguished honor that 
a Mohammedan prince can pay. He for- 
mally presented his eighteen-year-old boy 
to the American officer, with all the cere- 
mony necessary to make Pershing, in the 
eyes of Moro custom, the legal father of 
the interesting young heathen! 

Now we get a touch of the other kind 
of romance in Pershing’s story. His Moro 
campaign being concluded, he was sum- 
moned back to Washington. A day or two 
after his arrival there, in December, 1903, 
President Roosevelt sent his annual mes- 
sage to Congress. In it he included a word 
of very special commendation for Captain 
Pershing. By way of criticising the army’s 
inadequate system of reward for brilliant 
service, he observed that “ when a man 
renders such service as Captain Pershing 
rendered last spring in the Moro campaign, 
it ought to be possible to reward him with- 
out at once jumping him to the grade of 
brigadier-general.”’ 

That message was read to Congress on 
the morning of December 7, 1903. That 
evening Senator Millard, of Nebraska, en- 
tertained a small company of friends at a 
dinner-party, and Captain Pershing was 
among those invited. The captain sat next 
to Miss Warren, and the young lady de- 
voted her time to poking fun at her modest 
and thoroughly uncomfortable soldier es- 
cort. She extracted much innocent amuse- 
ment from the honor that had been con- 
ferred upon him by the President’s mes- 
sage. During the evening she inspired in 
the soldier’s mind a profound conviction 
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that here was a young woman sadly in need 
of discipline, and that he was about the 
right person to. administer it. 

Two or three evenings later the captain 
and the Senator’s daughter met at a hop, 
and it was observed among their friends 
that Pershing manifested a thoroughly he- 
roic disposition under the renewed broad- 
sides of badinage. He not only stood them, 
but seemed to enjoy them. After that the 
two were seen constantly together, and 
about two years later they were married. 

Meanwhile President Roosevelt had 
nominated Pershing for promotion to the 
rank of brigadier-general, and the fight 
against his confirmation had been opened. 
The charge that he had received this ex- 
traordinary advancement because of Sena- 
tor Warren’s influence was bitterly resent- 
ed by Mr. Roosevelt, who wrote thus to 
the Senator: 


Your son-in-law was promoted so strictly on 
his own merits that I had absolutely forgotten 
that he was your son-in-law until I received your 
letter. Unless I am mistaken, you never 
spoke to me on the subject until I announced that 
ad was to be promoted. .. To promote a 

man because he married a Senator’s daughter 

would be an infamy; and to refuse his promotion 
for such a reason would be an equal infamy. 


Tragedy came into General Pershing’s 
life a few months ago, while he was serving 
on the Mexican border. He had been 
transferred thither from San Francisco, 
and had left his wife and four children in 
the Presidio. The quarters took fire one 
night, and Mrs. Pershing and her three 
little daughters, aged eight, six, and three, 
were burned to death. A little boy of five 
was the only one rescued. 

General Pershing was summoned home, 
faced his great sorrow as a soldier should, 
and in a few weeks returned to the border, 
grim, determined, full of the desire for 
hard service that has now been realized. 

When Villa’s attack on Columbus, New 
Mexico, had at last broken the camel’s 
back of American patience, and a punitive 
expedition into Mexico was determined 
upon, Pershing was placed in command of 
it. The choice, in view of his varied and 
successful service, was so obviously correct 
that it was applauded everywhere. 

If Francisco Villa gets away, he will 
break a Pershing record. The things 
Pershing has been going after have not 
been in the habit of getting away. 











we to 1964? 
Oh, they'll 
be looking at me 
in the cinemas!” 
There was a twin- 
kle in Sir Herbert’s 
eye as he came back 
at me with this an- 
swer to my question 
as to what he thought 
people would be doing 
with Shakespeare by 
way of celebrating 
the four hundredth 
anniversary of the 
bard’s birth, forty- 
eight years hence. 
I had gone to the 
Tree dressing - room 
in the New Amster- 
dam Theater, during 
a matinée of “ King 
Henry VIII,” for my 
first- meeting with 
the- famous actor- 
manager of His Maj- 
esty’s Theater, Lon- 
don. I found him an 
altogether charming 
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man, genial 
to a degree, 

and with an en- 
thusiasm for his 

work quite free from 
the self - absorption 
that narrows the out- 
look of many artists. 

The talk fell on 
the modern trend 
toward scenery that 
suggests rather than 
portrays. 

“TI used this sort 
of thing years ago in 
‘Hamlet,’” said Sir 
Herbert. ‘In some 
productions it is pref- 
erable. In others— 
but wait. Come with 
me!” 

We went down in 
the elevator, and Sir 
Herbert led me upon 
the stage, just before 
the curtain rose on 
the fourth scene of 
the second act — the 
hall in Blackfriars. 
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ALICE BRADY, WHO IS THE HEROINE IN THE NEW PLAY OF THE WAR, “ LITTLE COMRADE,” 
DRAMATIZED FROM THE NOVEL OF THE SAME NAME PUBLISHED IN MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE 
From a copyrighted photograph by Tra L. Hill, New York 
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“ Look,” he said, indicating the stained- 
glass-window effect, reproduced in infinite 
detail. “ It would be a pity to lose beauty 
like that now, wouldn’t it, in slavish insis- 
tence on suggestion rather than realization? 
And yet,” he went on, “ given my choice 
between good lighting and good scenery, I 
would take the lighting. The improvement 
in this in recent years has enabled us to do 
so much in the theater.” 

“Then you enjoyed your excursion into 
cinema-land?” I asked him, when we were 
once more back in his dressing-room, and 
he was taking a whiff or two from a cigar- 
ette—which seemed a little anachronistic, 
in his Cardinal Wolsey robes. 

‘““Immensely,” was the reply. “ You 
know, we did ‘ Macbeth ’ out in California, 
and the experience was not only vastly in- 
teresting in itself, but there’s a big lure for 
the player in the possibility of having his 
work immortalized by the film. Oh, yes, 
the work itself was exacting. Early 
morning at it, and Sundays as (J 
well, for two months; but fortu- 
nately I am able to adapt myself 
to circumstances. 

“Seriously to answer 
your question about 
the acting of Shake- 
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speare fifty years from now —I think it 
will go on just the same. If the long runs 
of timely pieces prevent the training of 
players for the purely declamatory style, 
schools of acting, in which I am a great 
believer, will come to the rescue.” 

“What am I going to do next in my 
theater at home? Well, as you know, I 
have the English rights to ‘The Great 
Lover.’ Then, of course, we have to con- 
sider the duration of the war. All our 
plans largely depend on the question 
whether it will or will not last beyond an- 
other year.” 

Lyn Harding, the King Henry of the 
production, is not as optimistic as Sir Her- 
bert over Shakespeare’s future. Chatting 
with him during a quick change that he 
was making, I spoke as to the lack of ver- 
satility possible to the actors of to-day. 

“ If they are not able to get the training 
to enable them to play Shakespeare prop- 
erly,” he said, “ then they should let him 
alone.” 

Mr. Harding acted first with 
Tree as long ago as 1903, 
when he appeared at His 
Majesty’s as the Duke of 
York in “ Richard II.” 
Other Shakespeare 


VINCENT SERRANO AND IRENE FENWICK AS THEY APPEARED IN THE FIRST SCENE OF “ PAY-DAY,” 
THE TRAVESTY ON THE MOVIES 


From a photograph by White, New York 
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parts that he filled at this theater were Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek in “ Twelfth Night,” 
the Ghost in “ Hamlet,” and Slender in 
“The Merry Wives.” He also did Bill 
Sikes in the Tree revival of “Oliver Twist” 
—a part which he repeated in the New 
York presentation of the play at the New 
Amsterdam. At that time he had been 
brought to America by William A. Brady, 
to be a member of the repertory company 
which Grace George was planning to estab- 
lish at the Playhouse on the lines that 
she so successfully carried out during the 
present season; but the unexpected hit of 
“ Bought and Paid For,” put on as a stop- 
gap, altered all the arrangements. 

In 1912 Mr. Harding played opposite 
Effie Shannon, at the Belasco, as Chris- 
topher Dallas in “ Years of Discretion.” A 
few months since he scored heavily in the 
lead as William Dale during the brief 
career of “‘ The Devil’s Garden,” which re- 
minds me that among his other London 
réles was the name-part in “ The Devil.” 

“ Far from this being my first essay in 
Shakespeare,” Willette Kershaw told me in 
the wings, “ it was with Shakespeare that I 
began, doing Juliet and even Desdemona 
in my home town, St. Louis. But, of 
course, it is such a far cry to the Bard of 
Avon from ‘ Brown of Harvard,’ ‘ Bobby 
Burnit,’ and ‘The Country Boy ’—the 
plays in which the New York critics first 
got to know me—that it is scarcely to be 
wondered at that one of them should figure 
out Anne Bullen to be my introduction to 
classic r6les. 

“I dare say it may sound heresy,” she 
went on, “ but you know I don’t at all 
enjoy being in a big production like 
this. It’s too much of a crush. One is 
constantly being elbowed by the mass 
of people. Really, you know, it re- 
minds me of the subway in rush hours.” 

“Then you like best—?” 

“ Playing two or three different parts of 
an evening in an intimate theater—the 
sort of experience I had at the Princess 
three years ago.” 

“ And since then you have been—?” 

“ Living in London, where I got rid of 
my American accent. Otherwise I’m quite 
sure Sir Herbert wouldn’t have had me in 
the company. Fancy an Anne Bullen with 
a Yankee twang!” 

“ But there’s Fred Eric, the Duke of 
Norfolk,” I reminded her. “He’s an 
American, I’m sure.” 
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SIR HERBERT TREE AS CARDINAL WOLSEY— 


“Yes, but the curse has been removed 
by a long Shakespeare training.” 

“And you had a training with Sara 
Bernhardt, 1 believe?” 

“ Yes—that is to say, I played small 
parts with her during one of her tours 
in ‘L’Aiglon,’ ‘Tosca,’ ‘ Cyrano,’ and 
‘Camille.’ My French teacher happened 
to be an old friend of Mme. Bernhardt, 
and recommended me.” 
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KING HENRY (TO ANNE BULLEN)— SWEETHEART, I WERE UNMANNERLY TO 
TAKE YOU OUT AND NOT TO KISS You” 
CARDINAL WOLSEY—"“ YOUR GRACE, I FEAR, WITH DANCING, IS A LITTLE 








—LYN HARDING AS THE KING, AND WILLETTE KERSHAW AS ANNE BULLEN, IN “HENRY VIII” 


Well, Shakespeare is certainly having his 
inning, by way of celebrating the fact that 
he has been three hundred years dead. Two 
Broadway theaters have actually been 
offering his plays at one and the same time, 
and to crowded houses; for besides “ Henry 
VIII,” at the New Amsterdam, there was 
“The. Merry Wives of Windsor,” under 
the auspices of James K. Hackett, at the 
Criterion. 


On the completeness of the first-named 


production I descanted last month. “ The 
Merry Wives” also came out in colorful 
trappings, and with novel stage settings by 
the indefatigable Urban, whose aid to Mr, 
Hackett’s ““ Macbeth ” was so effective. 
Shakespeare, in fact, has come in for 
everything but royalties and his name in 
electric lights. He can easily forego the 
former, but it seems a pity that he should 
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VIOLA ALLEN AND HENRIETTA CROSMAN, AS MISTRESS FORD AND MISTRESS PAGE, COMPARING THE 
LETTERS IN “THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR” 


From a photograph by White, New York 
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be denied this modern last 
cry in celebrity, which even 
critics and managers have 
achieved. 

Mr. Hackett, indeed, ten- \ 
dered all but this as his con- ~Y 
tribution to the tercentenary WS 
celebrations. Shakespeare’s name WS 
appeared three times on the house- X 
bill, to say nothing of the picture 
showing the Shakespeare monument in 
Central Park, the corner-stone of which 
was laid by James H. Hackett, the father 
of James K. Nor can I forbear con- 
gratulating Mr. Hackett on the neatness 
of this same program, which carried no 
announcements except those pertaining to 
the theater itself, and which was too well 
printed to play into the hands of the 
glove-cleaners. 

While on this subject, I want to correct 
a wrong impression which may have been 
conveyed by my account of Mr. Hackett’s 
career in the April issue. In an apprecia- 
tive letter dictated by the actor-manager 
from his sick-bed, he reminds me that it 
was while the Hackett Theater was under 
his management that he opened its doors 
to Rose Stahl in “ The Chorus Lady,” 
after Charles Frohman had given her no- 
tice to quit the Savoy. He scored a 
season’s successful run with the piece, and 
the very next autumn he was the only 
manager in New York willing to take a 
chance on “ The Witching Hour,” which 
kept the boards for a twelvemonth. Thus 
his profits at the house for the first two 
seasons were very large, and it was the 
panic of 1907 that forced him into the 
bankruptcy of which I spoke two months 
ago. 
“This is all of no importance to any- 
body,” Mr. Hackett’s letter continued; | 
“but I thought that I would write and 
straighten the matter out in your own | 
mind, at least.” 

I think it no more than fair to straighten | 
it out. for my readers as well. 

The rheumatic affection which prevented 
Mr. Hackett from assuming his father’s 
famous part. of Falstaff.in “ The Merry 
Wives ”? brought Tom Wise forward in his | | 
second Shakespearian essay, landing him ie 
therein with a success. "Of pon his we oiene —, Mis 
physical proportions fill the 


demands of the eye in the CARRIE REYNOLDS, 
WHO PLAYS THE 


role far more fully than ,.cs: mm ue pace 
would those of James K. “rue sive envetore” 
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CATHLEEN NESBITT, JOHN BARRYMORE, AND O. P. HEGGIE IN JOHN GALSWORTHY’'S MASTERPIECE, “JUSTICE * 


From a photograph by White, New York 


Nor did he succumb to a temptation to 
overact. His first Shakespeare part—the 
old man in “ The Comedy of Errors ”—he 
did with Stuart Robson twenty years ago. 
Next to Wise, the most successful partici- 
pant in this revival was Henrietta Cros- 
man, as Mistress Page. Our illustration 
shows her and Viola Allen (Mistress Ford) 
in the rollicking episode of comparing the 
letters, word for word the same, that the 
two women have received from Falstaff. 
Miss Crosman’s temperament exactly 
fits her for a part like this, just as Miss 
Allen’s doesn’t. I always feel that the lat- 
ter actress is gay under protest, just as she 
is a vindictive Lady Macbeth under the 
same handicap. She is naturally serious; 
her role in “ The White Sister” was the 
sort of thing she would like to do all her 





life. She suffered agonies when cast in 
“The Conquerors,” some twenty years ago, 
while a member of the Empire stock. At 
that period her favorite part was Awudrie 
Lisden in Henry Arthur Jones’s favorite 
play, “ Michael and His Lost Angel ”—a 
drama than ran only ten nights on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Miss Allen,.daughter of C. Leslie Allen, 
the actor, was born at Huntsville, Alabama, 
and is still on the sunny side of fifty. Her 
first appearance on the stage was made 
amid the popping of firecrackers on July 
4, 1882, at the now vanished Madison 
Square. It was rather a remarkable occa- 
sion, inasmuch as she did not come forward 
in a minor role, as usually befits a beginner, 
but took Annie Russell’s place in the name- 
part of “ Esmeralda.” Her father was in 
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the company, as was the case on 
many future occasions when his 
daughter played. 

After two years at the Madi- 
son Square, she went as leading 
woman with John McCullough, 
and then, for a season, held the 
same position with Lawrence 
Barrett, with whom she acted in 
Shakespeare. 

“There are no heroines like 
the heroines of Shakespeare,” 
she has said, in speaking of that 
part of her career. 

She was named 
for Viola in 
‘Twelfth 
Night ”—a 
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CALVIN THOMAS AS LIEUTENANT ELLSWORTH, AND LOLA FISHER AS NAN, THE COLONEL’'S DAUGHTER, 
In “RIO GRANDE,” AUGUSTUS THOMAS'S NEW MILITARY PLAY 
OF THE MEXICAN BORDER 






From a photograth—copyrighted by Charles Frohman, Inc. 
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character which she played some ten years 
ago in New York. 

In 1886 she acted with the elder Salvini, 
and twelve years later she was made a star 
In announcing this 


in “ The Christian.” 
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The play was produced in September, 
1898, and achieved a whirlwind success. 
It put Liebler & Co. in the foreground as 
managers, and kept Viola Allen playing 
Glory steadily for three seasons. 

After “The Christian,” 
Miss Allen appeared as Dona 
Maria Dolores in a drama- 
tization of the Marion Craw- 
ford novel, “ In the Palace of 
the King.” Another of the 
Crawford stories that served 
her well was “ The White 
Sister,” already mentioned, 
which held the boards for two 
years, starting in 
1909. In private 
life Miss Allen 

is Mrs. Peter 

Duryea. 
Viola Atien 
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VIRGINIA FOX BROOKS AND LEO DITRICHSTEIN IN A SCENE FROM “THE GREAT LOVER,” ONE OF THE 
HITS OF THE NEW YORK SEASON 


From a photograph by White, New York 


fact, the critic of the New York Evening 
Sun wrote: 


I can, at the moment, think of no actress whose 
personality so thoroughly unfits her to attempt 
the réle of Glory, as she appears in the book, as 
Miss Allen. On the other hand, it may happen 
that Miss Allen will prove the very incarnation 
of the part. 


went on the stage by virtue of inherited 
tendencies. Henrietta Crosman became an 
actress for the sake of the money she could 
get out of it. At least, that is what she con- 
fided to a Philadelphia reporter six years 
ago, when she was starring as Katharine 
Van Riper in “ Sham.” She comes of army 
people, her father being a major. 
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PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY, ONE OF THE EIGHT-STAR COMBINATION IN “THE GREAT PURSUIT” 


—"“THE GREAT PURSUIT" IS THE NEW NAME THAT HADDON CHAMBERS GAVE TO 
HIS OLD PLAY, “ THE IDLER,” WHEN HE REWROTE IT FOR A REVIVAL 


From her latest photograph by Ira L. Hill, New York 
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EDNA MAY, WHO EMERGED FROM HER NINE YEARS’ RETIREMENT TO POSE FOR THE VITAGRAPH 
IN “SALVATION JOAN” 


From a photograph by White, New York 


Her first view of the footlights from the 
stage side was obtained at the old Windsor 
Theater in New York, as Lily in “ The 
White Slave,” in 1883. After an experience 
with Robert Downing as leading woman, 
she succeeded in scaling the heights of a 
young player’s hopes. In these times that 


would mean an engagement with Belasco; 
then it was an opportunity to act in 
Augustin Daly’s company. She was the 
Celia to Ada Rehan’s Rosalind in “ As 
You Like It,” and then joined another New 
York organization, which has been almost 
equally prolific in turning out notable actors 
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and actresses. This was the 
old Lyceum on Fourth Ave- 
nue, under the management 
of Daniel Frohman, where 
she played the rdle next in im- 
portance to Georgia Cayvan 
in “The Wife.” After that 
she was one of the widows in 
Charles Frehman’s company 
presenting “ Mr. Wiikinson’s 
Widows,” but a little later 
she mysteriously disappeared 
from the ken of Broadway. 
What happened was a se- 
rious illness which kept her 
from the boards until it was 
too late to get an engagement 
in New York, so she signed 
with a Western stock com- 
pany. Then, one day, 
she came across a 
play in which she 
was eager to act. 
However, no- 
body be- 
lieved in it 
but her- 
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self, her husband, and the author. 

Weeks, months — yes, years went 

by. Manager after manager received 
the piece, and kept it—some of them 
for months at a time — but none of 
them saw in it the faintest possibilities 
of success. At last, such was the faith 
of Maurice Campbell in his wife’s 
abilities to put the play over that he 
determined to produce the thing him- 
self, although he had no capital, and 
was on the outs with the Syndicate, 
which in those days was all-powerful. 

Of course, you know the outcome. 
It was on a rainy Tuesday night in 
October, 1900, that Henrietta Cros- 


ALICE DOVEY 
(ABOVE) AND 
ANNA ORR 
(BELOW), BOTH IN 
THE MUSICAL- 
COMEDY HIT, 
“VERY GOOD 
EDDIE” 
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man and a new story of Charles II’s favor- 
ite, Nell Gwyn, got a chance at Broadway. 
It was by chance—owing to the failure of 
a piece called “ Cupid Outwits Adam ”— 
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events announced with more or less flourish 
of trumpets. With such a competition 
‘Mistress Nell” would draw only cub 
reporters, who would never dare to say that 
the show was good, no mat- 
ter what they might think. 

The result was a knock- 
out, and Miss Crosman 
acted in “ Mistress Nell ” 
for the next two years with 
distinguished success. In 
1903 she shone again at the 
Belasco in “ Sweet Kitty 
Bellairs.” Five years later 
she made the mistake of es- 
saying Christian, the 
title-rodle in a dram- 
atization of “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress.” 






LOUISE DRESSER, LEADING WOMAN IN “POTASH AND PERLMUTTER IN SOCIETY” 


From her latest photograth by White, New York 


that the theater happened to be empty, but 
it was by good judgment that Maurice 
Campbell selected Tuesday rather than 
Monday night for his great experiment. 
Four other openings in New York were 
scheduled for that Monday, important 


I am not certain of Miss Crosman’s 
plans for next season, but I hear rumors as 
to a revival of “ The School for Scandal.” 
She should make an admirable Lady 
Teazle in the Sheridan classic. 

In referring to the old records that gave 
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me the title of the play whose collapse let 
“ Mistress Nell” into the Bijou, I find in 
the cast of “ Cupid Outwits Adam” the 
name of George Probert, now appearing in 
“The Blue Envelope,” a farce that grows 
steadily better as it proceeds. Its last act 
is a scream in the fullest sense of that word, 
much abused by press-agents. 

The usual method of the playwright in 
a three-act piece is to give a short first act 
of preparation—or exposition, as it is 
technically called—then to concentrate all 
his big guns on the middle act, and to taper 
off with as good a final one as he can man- 
age in which to settle up the muddle. But 
the authors of “The Blue Envelope,” 
whether by accident or design, have saved 
their best things for the end, and Richard 
Lambert, a newcomer in the precarious 
field of producing, has selected just the 
right people to get them over. 

Returning to Probert, it seems that the 
failure of “ Cupid Outwits Adam ” served 
him as good a turn as it did Miss Crosman. 
Just at that time William H. Crane was 
rehearsing people for ““ David Harum,” at 
the Garrick. He had tried six young men 
for the part of Join Lennox, but liked none 
of them. Hearing of a young fellow from 
Erie, Pennsylvania, who was in that im- 
possible thing at the Bijou, he went down 
to see it, and hired Probert forthwith; so 
from a week’s failure this lucky youth 
jumped into a five months’ success. He 
was in “Gallops” at this same Garrick 
Theater when Belasco plucked Frances 
Starr from its cast, and also figured in 
“ Brewster’s Millions.” 

The heaviest burden in “ The Blue En- 
velope ” falls on Walter Jones, as Mr. Doe 
loving not wisely but too many times. Mr. 
Jones, like Al Jolson, entered on his wild 
career of fun-making by running away 
from home—in his case at Springfield, 
Ohio—to join a circus. The piece that 
made him was “ 1492,” in which his tramp 
captured the town. This was back in the 
early nineties, when Jones was slender and 
twenty-two. In 1909 he had a leading part 
in “ Going Some,” the farce by that oddly 
assorted pair of collaborators, Rex Beach 
and Paul Armstrong, and last season he 
was a leading spirit in “ The Third Party.” 

Jones’s nemesis in “The Blue En- 
velope ” is Carrie Reynolds, who, like Mr. 
Jones himself, has come to farce via 
musical comedy. A year ago, during the 
Vanderberg Opera Company’s Manhattan 
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engagement at the Standard, she attracted 
attention by her singing of Serpolette in 
“The Chimes of Normandy.” She began 
her career in Philadelphia as a member of 
the Castle Square Opera Company; but in 
between musical shows Miss Reynolds had 
a more or less extensive experience in dra- 


ma. Her first big part was Bonita in 
“ Arizona.” She also played in “ Going 
Some.” 


George Howard, who enacts the long- 
suffering doctor, hails from Philadelphia, 
where for seven years he was barytone 
soloist and organist in a church choir. The 
family hoped he would stick to music, but 
participation in amateur theatricals deter- 
mined the young man on a much speedier 
way to the footlights. He got along fast, 
too, for soon after reaching Broadway we 
find him a member of Charles Frohman’s 
stock company at the Empire, where he 
was made understudy to Faversham, then 
leading man. 

Yet another well-known player who goes 
to make up the really extraordinary cast of 
“The Blue Envelope ” is Jose Sadler, who 
contrives to lift the maid’s part out of the 
mere perfunctory channel which even the 
author himself might have planned it to 
follow. 


THE FIRST HITCH OF ITS KIND 


“ Pay-Day,” which “The Blue En- 
velope ” displaced at the Cort Theater, did 
not go into the discard, but was transferred 
to the Booth, where for a while it gathered 
audiences eager to see the funny side of the 
movies when the latter are at their most 
serious. Then a hitch occurred which 
couldn’t have interfered with any other 
sort of entertainment. 

Irene Fenwick, who in “ Pay-Day ” is 
the heroine both on the screen and in per- 
son, resigned to star in the new play, “ The 
Co-Respondent.” This meant taking the 
pictures all over again, although for a week 
the management tried to pull through by 
substituting a girl who somewhat resembled 
Miss Fenwick in looks. But the people 
out front noticed the discrepancy, and the 
piece was closed to be replaced at the 
Booth—oh, irony of fate!—by the very 
play to which Miss Fenwick had deserted. 

This left her “ Pay-Day ” leading man, 
Vincent Serrano, temporarily out of a job. 
Last season he was with Margaret Illington 
in “ The Lie.” He began his career with 
Augustin Daly, and spent a year with 
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Mansfield and two seasons with William 
H. Crane, whom he left to become leading 
man with Annie Russell in ‘“ Catherine.” 

Apropos of “ Pay-Day,” London, too, 
not to be outdone by New York, has been 
poking fun at the movies. Almost simul- 
taneously with the presentation of “ Pay- 
Day,” Sir James Barrie “released” a 
sketch at a West End benefit performance, 
in which “ Macbeth” was filmed in a 
fashion altogether different from that in 
which it was posed for by Sir Herbert Tree 
in California. Some of the leading players 
in London took part, and you may gain an 
idea of the proceedings by these excerpts 
from the playbill: 


.....NORMAN FORBES 
...OWEN NARES 
....Marte Lour 


First Murdered ; 
Second Murdered......... 
Willing to Murder......... 


Nearly Murdered......................... Goprrey TEARLE 
Not Worth Murdering (but 
Murdered)................ sinaiies A. E. MattHews 


THE TRIUMPH OF “ JUSTICE” 

“The business of the artist is not re- 
form, it is art.” 

Thus John Galsworthy, the English play- 
wright, to a reporter for the New York 
Times in 1912, when he came to America 
to attend the opening of “ The Pigeon ”— 
the play with which Winthrop Ames 
inaugurated his Little Theater, closed 
throughout the present season for lack of 
a good piece to put in it. 

While admitting that his “ Justice’ 
might have helped to bring about certain 
reforms in the English prison system, Mr. 
Galsworthy furthermore declared that the 
novel, in his opinion, was far more potent 
than the drama as an influence for good. 
On this point I venture to disagree with 
him. I think he is prejudiced—a conclu- 
sion which I deduce from his statement 
that a novel will be read as it was written, 
while one is by no means sure that a play 
will be produced as it was constructed. 

I am sorry Mr. Galsworthy is not here 
to see how admirably B. Iden Payne has 
placed his “ Justice” upon the stage for 
Messrs. Corey, Williams & Riter, the new 
managerial firm that came into existence 
with the advent of Mrs. Fiske in “ Erst- 
while Susan.” Every detail of this heart- 
breaking story of crime and punishment is 
faithfully brought out, and in a play of 
this sort it is the details that count most. 
Praise for the offering has been so em- 
phatic as to seem almost extravagant; but 
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it is fully deserved, whether one bears in 
mind the wonderful work of John Barry- 
more as the convict or the conceited office- 
boy’s careful attention to the neatness of 
his hair. 

John Barrymore, youngest brother of 
Ethel, set out in life as a draftsman on a 
newspaper, but with father, mother, and 
sister in the profession, the lure of the 
stage was not to be resisted. One of his 
first hits was in “ The Fortune Hunter,” 
the play that put Winchell Smith on the 
dramatists’ map. Then we find him 
equally at home in a far cry to “ The 
Affairs of Anatol.” 

Last season he originated the reformed 
crook in “ Kick In,” and since then he has 
fairly wallowed in moving pictures. If the 
movies have an equally salubrious effect on 
other players, let the screenward procession 
swell, say I. 

O. P. Heggie, the managing clerk for the 
solicitors, who is so affected by Falder’s 
arrest for check-raising that he loses his 
appetite for lunch—the best dumb curtain 
of the season—runs away with half the 
honors of the evening. He was Androcles 
the winter before last, and previous to that 
Uriah Heep in “ David Copperfield,” dur- 
ing the Dickens play’s brief tenancy of 
Wallack’s, now no more. 

To this same theater Heggie came orig- 
inally in 1912, as the younger brother, with 
the hysterics scene, in “ The New Sin.” 
He was born in Australia about thirty- 
eight years ago, and toured this country 
with Ellen Terry in 1907, when he played 
Osman in “ Captain Brassbound’s Conver- 
sion.” In London, in 1909, he acted Henry 
Tench in Galsworthy’s other play, “ Strife,” 
done here at the New Theater that same 
year. 

There is but one woman in “ Justice ” 
—a brutal husband’s victim, for whose sake 
Falder commits his crime. The rdle falls 
to Cathleen Nesbitt, who was seen once 
before in Manhattan this season, as the 
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heroine in “ Quinneys’. 
GRACE GEORGE’S FIFTH 


Another offering shown contemporane- 
ously with “ Justice,” and having only one 
female character, was “ Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion,” the Bernard Shaw 
“play of adventure” with which Grace 
George brought to a conclusion her worth- 
while repertory season at the Playhouse. 
For it she pressed into service two recruits 
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to her stock company, both of whom scored 
hits—Robert Warwick, fresh from the 
movies, in the name-part, and Lewis Edgard 
as Drinkwater, steeped as deeply in cock- 
ney dialect as he is in rum. Miss George, 
a radiant vision of youth in comparison 
with Ellen Terry, who played the réle here 
nine years ago, made a delightful Lady 
Cicely Wayneflete. 

When “ Captain Brassbound ” was pro- 
duced at the Empire in January, 1907, the 
hero was Miss Terry’s new husband, James 
Carew. Although Shaw wrote the play for 
the older actress, I cannot but feel that he 
would immensely prefer Miss George in it. 


THE PASSING OF PRUDERY 


Its all-star cast was all that justified the 
revival of another English play to which 
Joseph Brooks gave a spring airing, as a 
follow-up to his last year’s “ Trilby.” In 
casting about for something suitable he 
pitched upon Haddon Chambers’s “ Idler,” 
which kept the box-office busy when it was 
originally presented here in 1890. 

In furbishing it up for 1916 inspection, 
Mr. Chambers changed the name to “ The 
Great Pursuit,” and introduced a delicious 
telephone scene for Marie Tempest. It’s a 
pity he could not have deleted the visit of 
Lady Harding to Crosby’s rooms. When 
will managers of the gasoline era learn that 
what was supposed to be naughty in car- 
riage days is now considered very much a 
matter of course? Phyllis Neilson-Terry’s 
dash for the balcony draws the smile of de- 
rision rather than the thrill of expectancy. 

This was Miss Terry’s first Broadway 
appearance since “ Trilby.” She seems to 
be pursued by ill fortune in this country. 
Looking forward to a triumphal progress 
last autumn in the Du Maurier role, her 
hopes were shattered by a film version of 
“ Trilby ” which suited the provincial 
public’s pocketbook better than the real 
thing at two-dollar prices. She came over 
here in the fall of 1914, starring in a series 
of Shakespearian revivals, followed by a 
brief appearance in “ The Adventure of 
Lady Ursula.” 

Miss Terry is an actress who ought to 
have a vehicle written around her person- 
ality. When she gets it, I predict an 
enormous success for her. 

“The Great Pursuit” ran at the Shu- 
bert for a bare three weeks. In the 
“extraordinary star combination,” which 
included eight featured names, there was 
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only one American—Jeanne Eagels, the un- 
known but captivatingly pretty girl with 
the memorable voice who went out in Elsie 
Ferguson’s part in “ Outcast ” last season. 
The other seven were English. 

To be sure, there is justification for an 
English cast in an English play, but it 
happens that one of the leading characters 
in “ The Great Pursuit” is an American. 
This réle fell to that consistently excellent 
actor, Bruce McRae, who is not to blame 
for the fact that he was born in India of 
English parents. It does seem—but then, 
on the other hand, there is the American 
John Barrymore, wholly surrounded by 
Britishers, as the English hero in “ Justice.” 

Who said that art knows no country? 
Besides, they are beginning to complain of 
the presence in London of so many Amer- 
ican players, our men taking the places of 
those who have been called to the colors. 
So there you are. 


TWO AMERICAN PLAYS 


You'll find a practically all-American 
cast in Augustus Thomas’s new play of the 
Mexican border—* Rio Grande,” which 
by chance had its premiére at the Empire 
simultaneously with the chase of our troops 
after Villa. While much better than the 
author’s “ Harvest Moon,” it is by no 
means so clever as his “ Arizona,” with 
which, of course, being a military drama, 
it will at once be compared. 

A quickening of tempo in the acting 
would greatly improve it, to my mind. It 
would seem that Mr. Thomas has gone too 
far in his direction to the actors to take 
on the lazy, heat-enervated movements of 
the Texan border. But there’s a lot of 
tense interest in the thing, and it is well 
played. 

Richard Bennett, mercifully emerging 
from ‘* Damaged Goods ” environment, and 
Frank Campeau, who will always be re- 
membered as the bad man of “ The Vir- 
ginian,” are at their best in “ Rio Grande.” 
The presence of the latter suggests melo- 
drama, and one gets it a plenty, for there 
are three deaths and a near suicide. But 
there’s lots of comedy as well, most of it 
supplied by Robert McWade and Amelia 
Gardner. 

The heroine is Lola Fisher, last year in 
“Under Cover,” and early this season 
Vieva with Ethel Barrymore in “ Our Mrs. 
McChesney.”” Some two years ago she had 


a part she particularly liked in the baseball 
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play that failed—‘ The Girl and the Pen- 
nant.” In “ Rio Grande ” she meets again 
a young actor from that cast—Calvin 
Thomas, recently the lover in “ The Song 
of Songs.” 

Calvin is the brother of Frank Thomas, 
who was in “ The House of Glass” all 
last winter. They come from Missouri, 
which is also the native State of Augustus 
Thomas. Calvin began with Walker White- 
side in “ Hamlet,” played with Mansfield 
in “ Peer Gynt,” and was the boy in “ The 
Witching Hour,” one of his namesake's 
earlier successes. He makes a very engag- 
ing figure of the luckless young lieutenant 
in “ Rio Grande.” 

Mention of “ The Song of Songs” sug- 
gests the reflection that it was undoubtedly 
Irene Fenwick’s sensational work in the 
third act of that mostly poor drama that 
made Miss Fenwick the star she is to- 
day in “ The Co-Respondent,” by Alice 
Leal Pollock and Rita Weiman. She has 
no intoxication scene in the new piece, 
however. Indeed, she is quite a proper 
young person throughout—more sinned 
against than sinning. My interest was held 
steadily except for a brief space in the 
second of the four acts. The third has a 
thrilling “ big speech ” climax, such as it is 
no longer the mode to write. 

The play, however, was written six years 
ago, and has had quite an adventurous his- 
tory, including three productions and one 
period of eighteen months during which 
a star held the manuscript for consid- 
eration. 

“ The Co-Respondent ” is another news- 
paper play. It seems that playwrights will 
never get tired of tilling this field, although 
they must realize that in entering it they 
put themselves more or less at the mercy 
of the critics. No matter what the charac- 
ters may be made to do, there is always a 
reviewer out front who thinks it isn’t true 
to the type, with which he must necessarily 
be more or less familiar. 

Speaking of newspaper plays, I was 
amused to see hanging outside a small 
movie theater this astounding announce- 
ment of what was to be seen within: 


Richard Mansfield’s 
Fourth Estate.” 


Great Success, “ The 


Imagine Mansfield in typesetting en- 
vironment! I can much more easily figure 
him posing for the screen if the photoplay 
in his time had reached the level it occupies 
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to-day; and for the reason which is no 
doubt a leading motive with men like Tree 
and Sothern in submitting to be filmed— 
the preservation for posterity of at least one 
side of their art. 


RECALLING EDNA MAY’S START 


The motion picture affords a convenient 
method for those actresses who quit the 
stage to come back to it again without 
seeming to have changed their minds. It 
was nine years ago on Apri! 27 that Edna 
May bade good-by to the theater from the 
seamy side of the curtain. The event took 
place at the Aldwych, in London, where 
she had just announced her engagement to 
the young American millionaire, Oscar 
Lewisohn. The piece was “ Nellie Neil,” 
and there were two loving-cups, a dozen 
bouquets, and a supper afterward at the 
Savoy. 

Having persuaded her to pose for the 
screen, it was not to be expected that the 
Vitagraph Company would fail to take 
advantage of the greatest success of Miss 
May’s career. Once more we behold her 
in the attire of a Salvation Army lass, and 
the name of the picture is “ Salvation 
Joan.” Having transferred herself to the 
films for the benefit of posterity, Mrs. 
Lewisohn retires once more to private life. 
Monetary offers, of course, cannot tempt 
her, and she gave half her honorarium from 
“ Joan ” to charity. 

Her real name when she was a little girl 
in Syracuse, the daughter of a mail-carrier, 
was Edna Pettie. In 1897 she had man- 
aged to get a tiny part in “ The Whirl of 
the Town” at the Casino, through her 
sister-in-law who was in the company. No- 
where in the metropolis could Mr. Lederer 
find a leading woman who filled his idea 
of the Salvation Army lassie in “ The 
Belle of New York,” which he had just 
placed in rehearsal. All the available can- 
didates were too “ flip,” to put it in the 
vernacular. The little Pettie girl was just 
the thing, so far as face and manner went, 
and when he heard from her sister-in-law 
that she had a fairly good voice he asked 
her if she could sing. 

“ Well, I don’t know,” she answered in 
all innocence. 

If she had said, “ That’s what they tell 
me,” or “I hope you'll try me,” her fate 
would have been sealed. It was the demure 
modesty of her reply that convinced Mr. 
Lederer that she would do. 




















Of course, there was a storm of protest 
from everybody when he picked this un- 
known girl for the leading rédle in the new 
show. Hugh Morton, the author, was 
furious at the idea of risking his property 
in this way. But the first night vindicated 
George Lederer’s judgment, and the next 
year London indorsed it even more emphat- 
ically than New York. 


WHEN THE CIRCUS COMES TO TOWN 


b 


“T like to see excitement at the circus.’ 

The man who states this as his require- 
ment when he pays fifty cents less, and 
who is willing to trudge over tan-bark in- 
stead of strolling down a carpeted aisle to 
his seat, can obtain excitement in full 
measure at this year’s Barnum & Bailey 
Show. It’s a good all-round exhibit; not 
a graduated leading up to a hair-raising 
thriller at the finish, supposed to divert the 
onlookers because it puts the participant 
in peril of his—or usually her—life. If 
one event may be said to lift itself above 
the others in the present well-balanced 
program, I should give the palm to “a few 
minutes of the wildest Wild West.” Here’s 
an act which could not possibly be put on 
in a theater. Riders dash madly around 
the oval and are roped by cowboys on the 
fly, apparently with the greatest ease, 
sometimes six of them at a single throw of 
the lasso. 

For the rest, “ aerial artists” have in- 
creased the number of somersaults they 
turn between trapezes at dizzy heights, 
while a real novelty is a bicycle-riding bird. 
There is also a bear on roller-skates; but 
alas, he is a season behind the fashion. He 
ought to be on ice. 


IN COSMOPOLITAN MANHATTAN 


New York sees Yiddish newspapers sold 
on Fifth Avenue, so it was quite in the 
natural order of things to have a quartet 
of playlets from the Yiddish presented on 
Forty-Fourth Street, at the Berkeley, close 
to that famous thoroughfare. One of them 
— The Yellow Passport ”—was written 
and translated by Abraham S. Schomer, 
whose ‘“ To-Day” ran all season two 
winters ago at the Forty-Eighth Street 
Theater. It uses the basic idea embodied 
in the Woods offering of 1913, “ The 
Yellow Ticket,” but was first presented in 
1911. However, the Russian police system 
for keeping track of certain Jewish women 
could not well be copyrighted. 
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The most striking playlet of the four 
presented by the East-West Players was 
“ The Stranger,” embodying a suggestion 
of the prophet Elijah in a part akin to that 
of Forbes-Robertson in “ The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back.” 


WHISPERS IN THE WINGS 


“Only the people who write plays know 
who the authors of plays are.” 

Thus a man in the publishing business, 
during a discussion of theatrical matters; 
and there’s a lot of truth in the statement. 
Do you, reader, ever pay particular at- 
tention to the name of the playwright on 
the program? The other day, meeting a 
man who had seen “ The Boomerang ” 
three times, I asked him who wrote it, and 
all he could tell me was that he thought 
the fellow’s name began with M. And al- 
though he had once met the author of 
another big success, “ Fair and Warmer,” 
he couldn’t remember who it was. 

* * * %* 

They were talking of temperament, and 
of a young actor who made a pronounced 
hit in one of last winter’s failures. 

“T met him the other day,” said one. 
‘““ Why, he’s just the same off the stage as 
on it!” 

“ That’s because he’s always in a play,” 
came back his friend. ‘‘ He ought to carry 
his own pocket footlights with him.” 

* ok ok * 


Overheard when Charlie Chaplin’s name 
went up over the doors of the Broadway 
Theater for a week’s run in a filmed bur- 
lesque of “ Carmen ”: 

“How terrible! They generally have 
such good things there.” 

Which suggests a question. If the 
marvelous Chaplin, who is mostly only in 
the passive voice, and submits to having 
things done to him, is worth ten thousand 
a week, how much more real money ought 
Douglas Fairbanks to receive for doing 
more real stunts in fifty feet than Chaplin 
could get away with in a thousand? 

* ‘* * * 


John Barrymore positively refuses to 
become a star. His stand is quite com- 
prehensible. With young girls of two and 
three seasons’ experience having their 
names spelled out in electrics over theater 
doors, there is no longer any distinction in 
being thus elevated. Bruce McRae, too, 
has said no to the same proposition. 








THE CONFESSIONS 
OF A WAR BROKER 
=| Wee 


OAs told to! 


F you will ask the managers of a certain 
| world-famous New York hotel how 
many fifty-cent cigars have been sold 
there since the outbreak of the European 
war, they will tell you, provided they care 
to disclose the fact, that the number would 
more than treble the total sales of the same 
expensive weed during the entire five years 
preceding. 

“War prosperity!” I hear you observe. 

“ Yes, and no,” I answer. 

As the children say in their guessing 
game, you are hot, but you have not hit 
it quite right. Most of those desirable 
Habanas were bought by men who could 
not afford them—by shoe-string war bro- 
kers putting on front, by men playing the 
munitions game, victims of dementia Amer- 
icana munitiana seeking to radiate pros- 
perity. 

You have heard much of the mushroom 
millionaires, of the comets of war-time 
finance, of the successful speculators in 
“war brides.” Possibly you have not heard 
of the would-be millionaires, the failures in 
the race for gold, the dealers in fantom 
options. In the munitions game as I saw 
it played in the New York hotel to which 
I have made reference, these men were the 
rule rather than the exception. Where one 
made money, a thousand made nothing; 
and what I shall have to say concerns the 
latter class. 

I was one of them, and I know. 

For nearly a year I had the munitions 
fever in a severe form, but I am now what 
you might describe as more than convales- 
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cent. Not only did I fail to make money 
out of the war, but I lost money. I tried 
to make millions on a shoe-string, with the 
result that to-day I have part of the said 
shoe-string left, and, I think, a better sense 
of humor. Therefore please construe my 
story as the confessions of an optimist. 

I did not lose a great deal of money in 
the game, because I did not have it to lose. 
I did not make money for such a variety 
of reasons that it would be difficult for me 
to summarize them. But my experiences 
were typical of those of perhaps nine- 
tenths of the crowd with which I asso- 
ciated. Taken as a whole, I believe we 
left in the hotel, in payment for cigars and 
liquids, more cash than we took away in 
commissions on war orders. 

We all talked in millions, and—I might 
as well say it—we all told lies. That was 
part of the game. All of us were imposed 
upon at times. Men seeking to get rich 
overnight are more credulous than you 
would imagine. We all fell for relatives 
of a Russian grand duke, and for the close 
friend of a cousin of Lord Kitchener, and 
for the nephew of a member of the British 
cabinet, all of whom, traveling incognito, 
had come here secretly to place tremen- 
dous orders for munitions. 

I trailed around one whole day with a 
man whom I now believe to have been a 
lunatic. I dickered secretly with people 
who had this and that to sell, and in at 
least one instance I received a, roundabout 
offer of stuff that I myself had offered to 
Bill Jones, who had told John Smith, who 
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had told some one else, who had got in 
touch with me. Once, through a series of 
intermediaries, I made an appointment to 
meet a man who wanted to buy blankets 
for the Russian army, and was confronted 
by my own partner. 

I ran the whole gamut from rifles to 
aeroplanes, from shoes to barbed wire, and 
though many times I nearly put something 
over, I never quite succeeded in doing so. 
My failure was largely due to the fact that 
by the time we had become familiar with 
our new calling, the belligerent govern- 
ments had become familiar with theirs. 
By this I mean that they realized that the 
buying of munitions had to be more strictly 
systematized and done through designated 
channels. 


AN ARMY OF FORTUNE-HUNTERS 


It was in the days before the game had 
become standardized that the free-lance 
broker flourished — or, to be more exact, 
existed in large numbers. For a time hun- 
dreds—thousands, counting noses as the 
crowd came and went—made their head- 
quarters at the hotel I have in mind. They 
have since thinned out considerably; but 
the crowd as I knew it, during the height 
of the munitions craze, always will be to 
me the strangest, the most interesting and 
at times and in spots the most pathetic, 
yet withal the most optimistic gathering 
that ever assembled under a roof. That 
roof, incidentally, was usually the ceiling 
of the hotel bar. 

When the first panicky demands for 
munitions and supplies of all sorts began 
to reach this country from Europe, it 
seemed as if every hibernating promoter, 
every near-inventor, and every dreamer of 
dreams that had never come true packed 
his lean kit, and, if he could scrape to- 
gether the car-fare, came to New York to 
get rich overnight. Not a few, I suspect, 
reached the city by means which excluded 
not only the Pullman, but the plain day- 
coach as well. They came from innumer- 
able obscure boarding-houses over the 
length and breadth of the land, and, aug- 
menting an army of kindred spirits who 
had mobilized in the city, they swept down 
and took possession like a swarm of in- 
vading locusts. Four hotels were included 
in their stamping - grounds, but one was 
their headquarters, and it was there that 
I hung out. 

At a rough estimate, I should say that 
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every thirtieth man in the crowd had a 
military title, or on occasion laid claim to 
one. There were at least five generals, a 
dozen colonels, twice as many majors, and 
enough captains for an army corps. 

Though most of the non-military men 
were recruited from the North, the South 
was strongly represented in the military 
element. Some had come to New York 
after the outbreak of hostilities abroad. 
Others were real Southerners who for years 
had made their home in the North. The 
rest were professional Southerners of un- 
certain origin, or Northerners who had ac- 
quired, or thought they had acquired, a 
Southern accent, and who posed as sons of 
the old South on the theory that it gave 
them added dignity and picturesqueness, 
with a suggestion of good breeding. 

Few of the brokers of this type had 
rooms or offices at the hotel. Many, con- 
serving their meager resources, would 
trudge miles daily to reach it; but once 
within its portals they would walk with 
firm tread, head erect, and eyes forward. 
In the case of some of the old chaps, their 
lips might be seen to move as if saying: 

“‘ Ah, fortune, fickle jade, you shall not 


>? 


escape me to-day! 


GOLDEN DREAMS OF WEALTH 


And the yarns that were told! There 
was a pyschology to it all that I have never 
been able to fathom. In one breath I have 
heard well-dressed men state in all serious- 
ness that they had just closed a deal net- 
ting them a hundred thousand dollars in 
cash and five hundred thousand in “ irre- 
vocable credit ”; in the next I have heard 
them ask for a two-dollar loan. 

I have heard men with less than that 
sum in their pockets say: 

“Hey, boy! Bring me a _ fifty-cent 
cigar!” 

When it came, they would break their 
last bill to pay for it. 

I have seen men turn away with a laugh 
after hearing a fellow broker relate how he 
had concluded a ten-million-dollar deal, 
only to turn to a neighbor and recite with 
intense earnestness how they themselves 
had put over a transaction quadrupling 
that amount. If you spoke in sums less 


than five hundred thousand dollars, you 
were a piker. 

This was particularly true of the old 
boys—some of them with snow-white hair, 
and a few with tapping canes and shiny 
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frock coats. They were the best liars and 
the most chronic borrowers of the lot. They 
dealt—or, rather, talked—in figures that 
would have staggered John D. Rockefeller; 
and their skill in making a touch was al- 
most uncanny. 

“Tt’s humiliating to me, sir, to suggest 
such a thing,” they would say; “ but the 
fact is I’ve mislaid my check-book, and the 
loan of a dollar till this time to-morrow 
would be a courtesy that I would greatly 
appreciate.” 

They were so nice about it that it was 
mighty hard to refuse. All told, I parted 
with about forty dollars in this way. 

If you could come to the hotel with me 
I could stage for you, with these old gen- 
tlemen as actors, a comedy—or tragedy, if 
you choose—such as you could not see in 
any theater. 


THE COLONEL AND HIS SUBMARINE 


There is old Colonel Greer—we will call 
him that for convenience—and his patent 
device, which we will say is a submarine. 
The colonel hails from a Southern State 
and has, I think, a little money 
but just enough to keep him. 


not much, 


For three months regularly, rain or 
shine, Sundays excepted, the colonel came 
to the hotel, bringing with him a portfolio 
of blue-prints that became daily more 
thumbed and tattered. He had motored 
part way from his lodgings to the hotel, 
he invariably explained; but as he desired 
a little exercise, he had dismissed the 
chauffeur a few blocks up the avenue and 
finished the journey afoot. The colonel 
never varied this routine, even on stormy 
days, for I frequently noticed on such 
occasions that his trousers, and sometimes 
his shoulders, were wet where the rain had 
blown under his umbrella. 

There were nearly always one or more 
representatives of the Allies registered at 
the hotel; but despite his daily visits, the 
colonel seemed somehow unable to get an 
interview. Finally one of the younger 
brokers interested himself in the case, got 
hold of an Englishman, and brought him 
to the colonel’s chair. 

The Englishman heard the story of the 
wonderful submarine without comment. 

“Do you wish to sell the patent out- 
right?” he asked, when the colonel had 
finished. 

“No, sir!” said the inventor, with much 
firmness. “ That would be unfair to my 
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grandchildren. What I propose to do is to 
manufacture it and sell it to your govern- 
ment in its complete form.” 

Whether the Englishman lacked sym- 
pathy or a sense of humor, or simply want- 
ed to get it over, I don’t know. At any 
rate, he said: 

“ Well, colonel, if we should enter into 
negotiations, and should, let us say, give 
you a contract for ten million dollars, 
would you stand ready to give the custom- 
ary five-per-cent performance bond?” 

“ Certainly, sir!” replied the colonel. 

“What are your assets, may I ask?” the 
Englishman very gently inquired. 

The colonel leaned back in his chair and 
closed his eyes. 

“ Well,” he said, after a while, “I can 
only roughly approximate ’em, but I should 
place ’em, offhand, in the neighborhood of 
two million five hundred thousand dollars.” 

The young broker was interested; so was 
the Englishman. With eyes still closed, 
the colonel continued: 

“IT figure this way, sir. I have ten 
acres in Texas land. I haven’t sunk any 
wells yet, but I calculate—and, mind you, 
sir, I’m conservative—that under each acre 
of that land there’s a hundred thousand 
barrels of oil. I take the lowest figures, 
based on an eminent geologist’s report. 
Ten times a hundred thousand barrels 
makes a million barrels of oil. Allowing 
only a dollar a barrel, that makes a flat 
million dollars. Then there’s my British 
Columbia property, or, as I might say, my 
mountain. That mountain harbors the 
richest ore deposit on this continent. 
Basing my judgment on the preliminary 
reports of geologists, I’ll throw in that 
mountain at a million and a half, making 
my assets, as I stated, two and a half 
millions.” 

The colonel is no longer a member of 
the crowd. He saw the Englishman once 
again, I think; but somehow they didn’t 
seem to hit it off. 


DIFFICULTIES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS 


There was among the war brokers a sort 
of a camaraderie, but this was in conflict 
with an ever-present feeling of professional 
jealousy and suspicion which militated 
against us all. 

A broker in Paris, London, or Petro- 
grad, seeking materials here, would com- 
municate with fifty agencies in New York, 
each of which, in turn, would notify fifty 
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individual brokers. Each of these men 
acted as if he were the sole agent in the 
transaction, with the result that if five 
hundred thousand rifles were wanted, the 
number, through the duplication of orders, 
sprang into millions. Brokers stepped on 
one another’s feet, crossed and recrossed 
one another’s trail; mined, sapped, and 
undermined to such an extent that usually 
the whole thing, so far as their profits were 
concerned, blew up. 

I had dealings in this way, and by direct 
cable, with mysterious men in London, 
Paris, Petrograd, Rome, and Madrid. On 
more than one occasion I know I was 
double-crossed. The man in Madrid, for 
instance, inquired about coal. When I 
told him where it could be procured, he 
went and procured it, leaving me to whistle 
for my commission. 

On several occasions, acting for persons 
abroad who said they could sell a certain 
article provided I could get it, I got manu- 
facturers in line, obtained prices that were 
satisfactory, and stood to clean up nicely, 
when my friend abroad demanded a com- 
mission that was prohibitive. He argued 
that I could tack on ten per cent of the 
gross price for him; his government would 
stand for it. 

As a matter of fact, I knew that his 
government wouldn’t stand for it. More- 
over, I found the American manufacturer 
pretty honest. In one case in which I was 
involved a Russian patriot wanted us to 
tack on, for his personal benefit, an addi- 
tional seventeen per cent. When the manu- 
facturer with whom I was dealing heard 
of it, he was so indignant that he washed 
his hands of the whole affair; and again 
I lost. 

I lined up a big guncotton order for a 
man in Paris only to have him side-track 
me in the proceedings and close the deal 
with the manufacturer direct. 

I got into touch with the head of the 
Remount Commission in Ottawa, and was 
well on the way toward placing a contract 
for ten thousand horses, when the horse- 
dealers with whom I was negotiating de- 
cided that I was an unnecessary party to 
the proceedings. They went to Canada 
themselves, and left me in the cold. 
Whether they sold their horses I don’t 
know. I hope not. 

I advanced one man two hundred and 
fifty dollars to make a trip West to obtain 
horses for which he showed me a written 
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contract with the French government. I 
never saw him again. The contract, as I 
learned later, was a forgery. 

It took me several months to realize that 
there was only a limited amount of muni- 
tions in the United States, and that these, 
when exhausted, would have to be replaced 
by manufacturers who would work through 
channels in which the shoe-string brokers 
did not swim. 


RIFLES FROM THE JUNK-HEAP 


Early in the game I had three hundred 
thousand rifles offered me. I lined up a 
buyer for those guns—a representative of 
the British government, who came ex- 
pressly down from Canada to see them, 
and who was prepared to pay cash. Then 
I couldn’t find the guns. 

After seeing five men, each of whom said 
he was the principal, I was finally referred 
to a woman. She, in turn, referred me to 
a man, who told me that I could have the 
rifles for thirty dollars each. The original 
price had been twenty-six. I could have 
them at thirty dollars, he said, provided I 
would deposit in a trust company a million 
dollars as evidence of my good faith. He 
further stipulated that the rifles should be 
shown in lots of twenty-five thousand, each 
lot to be paid for when inspected. His 
conditions were so absurd that my buyer 
went back to Canada disgusted. 

Out of curiosity I wrote to Washington 
about the rifles. They had been repre- 
sented to me as United States army rifles, 
sold at the close of the Spanish-American 
War, and in tip-top condition. I inquired 
if there were three hundred thousand such 
rifles in this country for sale. 

The reply was that several thousand ob- 
solete rifles, relegated to the junk-heap by 
the government some time after the war 
with Spain, had been hawked about the 
country for years. They would be about 
as serviceable in modern warfare as pop- 
guns. For a time, my informant added, 
the same deadly weapons could have been 
purchased in some of the big department- 
stores at a dollar apiece. It was possible, 
he went on to say, that some one had cor- 
ralled several thousand of them. 

As I figure it out now, somebody prob- 
ably did have a few thousand shooting- 
irons of some sort which he hoped, with 
luck, to wish on one of the warring na- 
tions; but I never set eyes on them, and 
the woman in the case went down to her 
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death on the Lusitania. She was still in 
the munitions game, bound for Europe. 


TWO GENTLEMEN FROM FRANCE 


Brokers following a blind trail, as I did 
in my search for rifles, seldom, if ever, 
mentioned their failure to their colleagues. 
A man who was stung for a loan or a din- 
ner by a fake French nobleman or a bogus 
friend of Premier Asquith was loath to pass 
the word along. He preferred to remain 
silent and have a laugh at the expense of 
the next victim. The same policy of si- 
lence was invariably maintained by out- 
of-town manufacturers who journeyed to 
New York only to be mulcted by a pros- 
pective buyer of munitions. Gcing back 
home and telling about it was the last thing 
they would do. 

During the comparatively early days of 
the game, two Frenchmen came to the city 
and put up at one of the best hotels. They 
wanted shoes and blankets for the French 
army, they said, and they wanted them 
quick. They were prepared to pay the 
usual twenty-five per cent in cash and to 
give irrevocable credit for the remainder. 

Manufacturers and brokers came, saw, 
and were impressed. There was much talk 
and much entertaining, the bills being paid 
by the prospective vendors. Then the time 
came, in the manufacturers’ view, to sign 
contracts. Strangely, the French commis- 
sioners, notwithstanding their statements 
that they were men in a hurry, seemed now 
to reckon speed as undesirable. It would 
first be necessary, they said, for one of 
them to return to France and submit sam- 
ples of the shoes and blankets they had 
inspected. They had spent a great deal 
of money in our beautiful but expensive 
metropolis, they went on, and they hinted 
that the manufacturers would have to help 
them out. For them to advise their gov- 
ernment that its official representatives had 
exceeded their traveling allowance might 
be disastrous to all involved. 

The manufacturers fell. They got up a 
purse of two thousand dollars and gave it 
to the Frenchmen; and the Frenchmen, 
you will guess, disappeared that night. 

No, not that night. Next morning they 
had roped in a delegation of gunmakers, 
and were beginning all over again. But it 


happened that one of the manufacturers of 
the first group, being a bit suspicious, sand- 
wiched himself among the second batch 
and awaited developments. 
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When the delegation was ushered into 
the Frenchmen’s rooms, and he heard the 
latter state that they were ordnance ex- 
perts, and had come to place orders for 
rifles for the French army, he could stand 
it no longer. 

“ You are frauds!” he cried. “ Gentle- 
men ”—turning to the gunmakers—“ you 
had better watch these men. I have been 
dealing with them as buyers of blankets 
and shoes.” 

Instead of thanking the speaker for his 
timely warning, members of the new dele- 
gation turned on him and glowered at him. 
What was he butting in on their game 
for? Who was he, anyway —a German 
spy trying to throw a wrench into the pur- 
chasing machinery of the Allies, or a jeal- 
ous arms-manufacturer trying to horn in on 
the deal? 


QUESTIONABLE CREDENTIALS 


The trouble-maker was crestfallen but 
determined. 

“I’ve negotiated with those Frenchmen 
for more than a week,” he shouted; “ and, 
come to think of it, I’ve never seen them 
produce a single credential, or a single 
scrap of official paper!” 

One of the Frenchmen stepped forward 
with great dignity. 

“Do any among you speak French?” he 
asked in a lofty tone. 

Apparently no one did, for there was no 
audible response. Whereupon the French- 
man opened a desk, drew forth a for- 
midable-looking document, and waved it 
before him. 

“Voila!” he cried, or words to that 
effect. 

“I read a little French,” came suddenly 
from the manufacturing group. 

A big man stepped forward, took the 
paper from the Frenchman’s hand, and 
laboriously began reading. 

“This is French, all right,” he said 
after a while. He read some more. “ Yes, 
I'll swear it’s French. In fact, I'll swear 
it’s a French burial certificate!” 

There ensued more or less confusion, and 
much arguing among the manufacturers as 
to whether the character of the document 
had any pertinent bearing on the fact that 
its owners were here to place war con- 
tracts. Perhaps they expected to die at 
their work, and had their certificates ready. 
During the hubbub the Frenchmen made 
their way out of the hotel and disappeared, 











taking with them the two thousand dollars 
subscribed by the first delegation. 

Probably you will ask how such a ridicu- 
lous thing could occur among a group of 
business men in a leading New York hotel. 
In reply I will ask you how the wireless 
wire-tappers manage to clean up thousands 
of dollars annually in the American me- 
tropolis. 

Moreover, so much secrecy has been 
thrown about munition contracts, and so 
many properly accredited foreign repre- 
sentatives have done things that seemed 
queer to us, that it was exceedingly hard 
to pick the sheep from the goats. When 
a man registered at a hotel from London, 
Paris, or Petrograd, there was an imme- 
diate stampede of brokers to his room, and 
in their interview they sought his ear, not 
his credentials. To challenge the integrity 
of some French or British or Russian com- 
missioner might mean an end to all chance 
of an order. Hence both time and money 
were wasted on the impostors in the process 
of their elimination. 

The game naturally attracted crooks 
and adventurers from the four corners of 
the earth, but in few cases did they get 
away with any considerable sum of money. 
1 cite the incident about the Frenchman 
not as in any way reflecting on the govern- 
ment representatives sent here to buy mu- 
nitions, but rather as a true story illus- 
trating another problem which the war 
broker had to meet and solve. 


A FRIEND OF THE GRAND DUKE 


I come now to my dealings with the 
close friend of the Russian grand duke. 
The Muscovite prince, it seems, had a host 
of friends in this country, as the news- 
papers would say, but the man of whom I 
am going to tell was closest of all. He was 
an American, he said, but he had spent 
many years in Russia, and he shared with 
the grand duke an authority delegated to 
them, and to them alone—that of making 
changes in the standard Russian army rifle, 
should circumstances warrant it. 

He had only just arrived in this country, 
he informed me, having made the trip on 
a British man-of-war. To have crossed the 
ocean otherwise, he explained, would have 
been highly dangerous for a man of his 
position, for spies were following him con- 
stantly. The war-ship was waiting outside 


the three-mile limit with steam up, ready 
to take him back as soon as his labors 
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In these labors he said that I, 
as a comparatively unknown broker, could 
be of great service to him. 

He had come to America to place an 
order for five million rifles, at twenty-six 


were done. 


dollars each; five billion cartridges, at 
thirty-six dollars a thousand; and twenty 
million three-inch high explosive shells, at 
seventeen dollars and a quarter each. The 
total amount in money would be six hun- 
dred and fifty-five million dollars, for 
which the Russian government was pre- 
pared to pay twenty-five per cent in cash, 
the remained in “ irrevocable credit.” 

As my commission would be two per 
cent of the gross, I was, to say the least, 
interested. The man came to me well rec- 
ommended. Among other letters, he had 
one from the wife of one of the most prom- 
inent manufacturers in the country. He 
explained that he displayed these domestic 
letters, and not his more formal creden- 
tials, because it would be unwise to carry 
official documents about with him. 

It struck me as peculiar that he should 
have elected to do business through me 
rather than through one of the great bank- 
ing-houses, but stranger things have hap- 
pened in war-time. It seemed quite rea- 
sonable to accept his statement that he 
wished to remain in obscurity. 

He was past middle age, nearer sixty 
than fifty, I should say, well dressed and 
well spoken. His hearing was bad. In 
cne ear, I noticed, he was almost deaf— 
a fact not at all pertinent to the narrative, 
except that he said it was due to concus- 
sion from heavy gun-fire in front of War- 
saw, where he had been with the grand 
duke while the defenses of the city were 
under bombardment by the Germans. 

Warsaw had not yet fallen, and he said 
it never would fall if he could obtain the 
rifles and ammunition that Russia so sore- 
ly needed. Speed was his watchword. To 
get speed he was willing not only to alter 
specifications where necessary, but to waive 
manufacturers’ performance bonds. He 
could do this, he said, by special arrange- 
ment with the Czar and the grand duke. 


PLACING SOME TRIAL ORDERS 


I got into touch with a dozen manufac- 
turers in and about New York, and that 
afternoon, in a motor-car which I had en- 
gaged, the man from Russia and I set out. 
We went first to a factory in Brooklyn, 
where the president of the concern received 
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us with marked cordiality and ill-concealed 
elation. 

My companion’s first words convinced 
both me and the manufacturer that he 
knew what he was talking about. Entering 
the first department of the plant, he swept 
it with a glance that was unmistakably crit- 
ical and professional. He asked leading 
questions of the foreman and of the work- 
men, further attesting his knowledge. In 
order better to inspect the machinery, he 
removed his frock coat and asked for a 
workman’s jumper. In this he finished his 
rounds. 

Back in the president’s private office, he 
peeled off the jumper and stood rather im- 
pressively in his shirt-sleeves. 

“You have here,” he said, “ one of the 
best-equipped little plants I ever inspected. 
It is my great pleasure to award to you, in 
the name of the Czar, a contract for a trial 
order of one million rifles. My friend 
here ”’—referring to me—‘“ will go over the 
details with you to-morrow.” 

We left, to visit three other plants. At 
each, with slight variations, the same per- 
formance was enacted. Contracts for three 
million rifles were tentatively placed. 

When we reached our hotel, about dusk, 
my friend from Russia was somewhat 
weary after his exertions, and I was a trifle 
dazed at the despatch with which he had 
worked. I had read that the grand duke 
was a wonder at accomplishing things, but 
he had nothing on his representative. 

We paused in the hotel corridor after I 
had paid a sixteen-dollar motor bill. 

“T am not stopping here,” the man from 
Russia confided. “ For me it would not 
be safe. But to-morrow we shall meet 
here again—let us say at eleven o’clock. 
Our first day has been most successful.” 

With that he said good night. I went 
into a writing-room and figured, on the 
back of an envelope, what I stood to make 
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on the day’s transactions. It came to five 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars, less 
sixteen dollars for the taxicab. 


A MYSTERY UNEXPLAINED 


I went into the bar and ordered some- 
thing. Then, as was and is the custom of 
the crowd, I told of my day’s pickings, 
withholding the name of the buyer and the 
factories we had visited. 

“ That,” said a broker near me, whom 
I knew very well, “ sounds like the grand 
duke’s friend.” 

I admitted that it was none other. 

““Um-m!” said my friend, and finished 
his drink. 

“What’s the large idea?” I asked. “ Is 
he a crook?” 

My friend solemnly tapped his forehead. 

“Absolutely no circulation above the 
hatband,” he said. “ Crazy!” 

“You’re crazy yourself,” said I, “ and 
I'll prove it at eleven o’clock to-morrow 
morning. He'll be back here then.” 

“ That’s what he told me,” said my 
friend. *“‘ Did he inform you that to fi- 
nance his transactions he proposed to take 
over the National City Bank?” 

I admitted that he had not. 

“ Well, he did me,” said my friend. 

The man from Russia did not show up 
the next day, nor the next, nor the next. 
I do not know now whether I spent the day 
on a tour of inspection with a lunatic. 
However, I have my suspicions. 

He may have been a practical joker win- 
ning, or paying, a bet. He may have been 
a writer of fiction, testing the plausibility 
of certain situations. Or it may be that 
he has run afoul of those spies; or that he 
received a hurry call from the grand duke 
and sailed away on the British man-of- 
war. This last explanation sounds reason- 
able, for a day or two after I saw him 
Warsaw fell to the Germans. 


THE SARGASSO SEA 


THrRovucH an endless path that leads nowhere 
The derelict blindly creeps; 

No rudder or mast, its hull stripped bare, 
Defying the wind that sweeps. 

The port it seeks is the port called Death, 
In the garden of the sea; 

Where once to enter means hope bereft 
Through all eternity. 


Harry Bryan Owsley 
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OE NEIL’S brown horse carried him up 
out of the wash with a rush and a 
scramble, the climbing tactics of an 
animal that throws the last fiber of 

his strength into the attainment of level 
footing. 

The horse was all in. At sunup he had 
been thirty miles to the southward; now 
his shadow was a shapeless blotch at his 
feet, and the last ten miles of the distance 
had been covered by a heart-breaking rush. 
As he gained the rim he floundered to his 
knees and rose clumsily with a sob. 

The rider dismounted and dropped the 
reins. Then he groped for the cinch, loosed 
its fastenings, and pulled the fifty-pound 
saddle toward him, letting it drop at his 
feet. 

“ All right, old-timer! Breathe a bit,” 
he muttered, and rested a hand on the 
drenched, trembling withers. 

But he did not look at the animal. Not 
once since they reeled up over the rim had 
his gaze been anywhere but out over the 
lilac expanse of valley, limited to the north- 
ward by the buttressed course of the Verde 
River, and running off into the east until 
its gay color was lost in the somber purples 
of the far reaches of the Black Hills. Those 
gray eyes, accustomed to magnificent dis- 
tances, had swept the whole vast expanse 
of treeless country expertly; and now, as 
they focused on a bright fleck in the dis- 
tance, the hand on his brown’s withers 
tightened until it squeezed water from the 
hair. 
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“Go it, you butter-colored pup!” he 


growled bitterly. ‘“ You’ve called my 
hand, and I couldn’t show enough. We're 
about third-class, cayuse, when it comes to 
hosses like him!” 

He rubbed the brown’s neck slowly, 
thoughtfully, for admitting defeat cost him 
an effort. Joe Neil, whose fame as a run- 
ner of wild horses was boasted of by men 
in three States, had ranked himself as a 
third-rater; and although his brief renun- 
ciation of any claim of superiority had 
opened with a tone of bitterness, it ended 
with something like pride. 

He stooped, rolled his saddle over, and 
from its goatskin pocket drew a pair of 
scratched, battered, loose-jointed binocu- 
lars. These glasses had scanned the ridges 
of Blue Mountain, in Colorado, for wild 
horses, and had searched out bands of ren- 
egades on the slopes of the Spanish Peaks 
in New Mexico. In the last few weeks 
they had many times identified that bright, 
wavering fleck, now far out yonder in Ari- 
zona’s Big Chino Valley—Sunshine, the 
palimeno stallion that ran wild over the 
Yavapai mountains and mesas, teasing 
taunting, daring the men who would pos- 
sess him. 

Neil put the glasses to his eye, turned 
the screw slowly, then stood motionless 
and let his breath slip out in a long-drawn 
whistle. 

In miniature the great horse stood be- 
fore him, half turned, looking backward. 
The long neck was bent in a graceful 
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curve, the nose lifted slightly, inquiringly, 
the ears held forward in mild interest. For 
a moment Sunshine kept the pose, then 
moved a step or two, lowered his head, and 
snuffed the ground. He set his teeth about 
a clump of grass-stalks and took them with 
a savage wrench. 

Next he ran for a few paces, his nose 
still low, his head shaking wickedly. He 
kicked twice, viciously and at nothing, and 
Neil fancied that he could hear, even at 
that distance, the suppressed, menacing 
squeal. 

“ S’-long, old party!” the man said, low- 
ering the glass. ‘“ You hate the world, 
don’t you? Go on! You’re welcome. I 
don’t want to contract to change you!” 

He laughed shortly. 

Then the gray eyes picked out motion. 
It was far to the left, a crawling black 
speck. Neil used the glass again, and 
registered sight of a speeding automobile, 
with its long, beautiful trail of light dust 
rising into the crystal October air. Out of 
place, there in that sweep of still country 
with its glorified pigments, its untenanted 
distances, its state of being as the Creator 
had left it! 

“ Railroads, nickels, wire fences—and 
now them automobiles!” Neil enumerated 
with a grin. “ The’ won’t be no room for 
you!” he cried, watching once more that 
dwindling fleck of brilliance. “ Civiliza- 
tion! That’s the stuff can corral you. You 
can’t beat it!” 

Then he turned to his wheezing horse 
and looked him over regretfully. 


II 


THAT was how Joe Neil, the greatest of 
horse-runners, gave up the trail of Sun- 
shine, as many men had done before him. 
For nearly a decade the palimeno stallion 
had lived in that big country. For half his 
time he had been a bur in the pride of the 
community — the greatest range-bred ani- 
mal men had ever seen, the greatest prize, 
consequently; but unattainable. He had 
outwitted, outlegged them all. 

The secret of his _ intelligence, his 
strength, lay in his blood. His sire was a 
big sorrel horse owned by a colonel of 
United States cavalry stationed at Whipple 
Barracks, which played truant from the 
post corrals to philander with mares of the 
range. His dam was an ugly, weirdly dap- 
pled buckskin, wearing the Bar Circle A 
brand. 
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From his father the colt inherited the 
short, fine hair, length of limb, depth of 
chest, balance of body; and from his 
mother that toughness of free-born azrii- 
mals, the courage, wisdom, craftiness of 
wild beasts, and, most significant of all 
that orange glare of temper in his big, 
white-ringed eye. 

The mare seemed to sense the added 
values of this gangling, faded creature that 
ran by her side, for she led him away from 
Old Baldy, her natural range, crossed 
Lonesome Valley, and reared him on the 
slopes of the Black Hills. So he escaped 
branding in his helpless youth. 

As he grew older his hair darkened and 
became rich in color, almost like an un- 
cooked egg-yolk, with fine, distinct dapples 
over his hind parts and silvery, flowing 
forelock and mane and tail. His propor- 
tions adjusted themselves, limbs becoming 
as clean as a young girl’s, chest courageous, 
barrel of fine symmetry, and withers high. 
His neck and head were models of balance, 
lean strength, and intelligence. 

He was as big as any other horse in the 
valley at three, and when he ran a four- 
year-old, he was within a hand of his fa- 
ther’s height. They gave him his first 
chase during his third summer, and he 
showed the three chance pursuers a burst 
of speed that brought out incredulous 
oaths. 

“Looks like a patch o’ scootin’ sun- 
shine, don’t he?” one of the trio cried as 
he pulled up his excited, beaten horse and 
watched the colt storm away. 

“Sunshine’s right! So’s the scootin’!” 
another declared. 

Hence the great stallion’s name and his 
first fame. 

Early the next spring, when the vitality 
of range stock was at its lowest ebb, the 
valley riders, by concerted action, man- 
aged to scatter Sunshine’s mares—his first 
conquests — and drive him in among the 
wire fences along Lynx Creek. They 
strung themselves in an arc about him as 
he stood in a fence corner, his ears back, 
his teeth bared, his eyes glowing, his limbs 
quivering in rage. 

Harry Foss, the county’s best horse- 
handler, moved his pony closer to the stal- 
lion, a rope dangling from his extended 
hand. His horse stopped, and lightly, si- 
lently, easily, his lariat writhed out, 
poised, settled, and Sunshine knew the feel 
of a snare! 








With a gulp and a grunt, he squatted 
low and strained against the lithe thing 
which held and strangled him. He shook 
his head from side to side, bewildered, con- 
fused for the moment. Then his ears 
dropped flat, the quick flicker of orange 
flared in his rolling eye, and with a low 
nicker of rage he charged. 

Foss knew horses. He slipped from his 
saddle just as the stallion reared to his 
hind legs. His foot was scantily free from 
the near stirrup before Sunshine’s ragged 
fore hoofs, driven by all his magnificent 
muscular strength amplified by the passion 
in him, smote the saddle such a blow that 
the cantle broke under it, and the fright- 
ened cow-horse was thrown fiat. 

With a whimper, the furious beast 
turned, rushed blindly through the closing 
riders, jerked the fallen horse half-way to 
his feet and over on his other side, and 
poised an instant. Then, with a lunge that 
made his muscles stand out like cables, the 
stallion went against the restraining strand 
with a vigor that parted it as if it had been 
cotton twine. 

Foss, the veteran, trembled as he re- 
gained his wrecked saddle. He had looked 
at close range into that virulent eye. 

That one adventure taught the palimeno 
horse to be wary, taught him that to let 
men direct his flight gave them the upper 
hand; and thereafter he allowed those who 
plotted against his liberty little oppor- 
tunity to practise strategy. He ranged in 
the open, away from fences and the blind 
corrals that were erected to trap him, and 
relied on his splendid speed to keep him 
free. He could run the courage from the 
best horses in the country with a minimum 
of effort; it was his great asset, his advan- 
tage which could not be matched or con- 
troverted. 

As long as that condition prevailed, pur- 
suit of him was baldly futile; but he was 
an almost priceless prize, and men played 
for the breaks in luck, the quips of fate. 
By persisting, they hectored the stallion, 
kept him continually on the alert, always 
a fugitive—of a regal sort, true, but none 
the less a hunted creature. 

So in the end he transgressed the tradi- 
tions of his kind and moved, swinging to 
the westward, working through Williamson 
Valley, and finally establishing himself in 
the Anvil Rock country. There, for a sea- 
son, he ruled his new band in peace. No 
men came to run him; no horse could suc- 
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cessfully question his authority. One tried 
—a black scrub of an animal; and when 
they had finished their battle, Sunshine 
left him a bleeding, broken, iimping wreck, 
to hobble about the hills for years, func- 
tioning as a terrible example. 

But that peace was only temporary, de- 
pending on discovery. Discovery followed, 
and more horse-hunters came to haze the 
stallion and his band through the ragged 
country; but never did they seriously 
threaten him. He took risks, let himself 
into tight places, occasionally lost his 
mares; but his superb speed, his stanch 
strength, were so far superior to the abil- 
ities of pursuing horses that his liberty was 
never menaced. 

And perhaps, while this fact meant fail- 
ure for the hunters, their disappointment 
was not wholly without leaven. Running 
the stallion was a great game, but it was 
unpleasant to contemplate the hand-to- 
hoof encounters that capture would in- 
volve. Not only had others seen the glar- 
ing eye that unsteadied Harry Foss, but 
they had seen the broken black stallion. 

Once, too, Sunshine demonstrated that 
his battling was not always in absolute 
self-defense. This followed an afternoon’s 
chase in which the palimeno had been 
trailed by a bay horse of unusual vigor and 
staying qualities. That night, while the 
horse-camp slept soundly and the hobbled, 
belled saddle stock grazed about, the riders 
were roused by the sudden, frantic clang- 
ing of a bell. The disturbance endured 
for minutes, then subsided. 

At dawn the bay horse was found, 
bleeding from torn places on neck and 
withers, his back and sides swollen from 
horrid blows. The obvious answer was 
that Sunshine, nettled by the unusual abil- 
ity of the animal, had bided his time, come 
upon him in the night, and with hoof and 
tooth inflicted terrible punishment. 

The incident was significant. No normal 
horse would have done that. Somewhere 
in Sunshine’s equine intelligence there was 
a kink, a distortion. In men it would be 
called either insanity or genius. 


Ill 


THEN came war, a maw for horses, and 
flat-flanked, bow-legged men on stalwart 
ponies hunted broncos that would fill the 
gaps in gun-teams and cavalry squadrons. 
They combed the country, but none both- 
ered Sunshine seriously in those weeks. 
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Men would enviously watch him moving 
off across the rocky ridges, but they had 
no time for him. They were money-get- 
ters, without leisure to attempt the satia- 
tion of their finer desires. 

The war trade in horses brought Joe 
Neil to Arizona. He arrived, saying little, 
attached himself to a camp, and became, 
over a day, the acknowledged master of 
them all. 

He had an uncanny sense of divining 
what wild horses would do; he was wizard- 
ly in hatching fresh schemes to snare them. 
He possessed the ability to meet the exi- 
gencies of the chase and to carry out his 
tactical ideas, for he was a fearless rider, 
whipping and whooping down over the 
treacherous slopes as if the country were 
all flat. He thought in the terms of flee- 
ing horses, as simply and as swiftly as the 
operation of instinct. 

After his first week he saw Sunshine. 
He sat quite motionless on his horse, study- 
ing the distant animal through his battered 
glasses. Then he turned an amazed face 
on his companion and gestured in mute in- 
quiry. The other told him briefly of the 
stallion and then rode on alone, for Neil 
left him to maneuver cunningly to a point 
where he might get a closer view of the 
horse. 

Then a quarantine against hoof-and- 
mouth disease cut off horse shipments, and 
the camps were broken up. Joe Neil 
stayed behind, camped alone north of 
Anvil Rock, and spied and schemed. For 
ten days he watched the great stallion 
without being detected. 

He learned Sunshine’s little peculiarities, 
learned how crafty the vain pursuit of men 
had made him, learned how astonishing 
were his capacities of limb and lung, 
learned of the beast’s dominance over other 
horses. And about himself the man 
learned something—that never before had 
he really wanted any possession. He had 
thought that he desired chattels in other 
vears, and perhaps he had, after a man- 
ner; but never until now had the red, cov- 
eting lust crept into his head. 

He rode after the stallion for five long 
weeks, trying craftiness and strategy, for 
he knew mere racing was useless. He 
hired helpers; he brought all his skill to 
bear in devising new plans of attack. He 
sat awake through long mountain nights, 
thinking, scheming—coveting! 

From Anvil Rock they worked the stal- 
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lion toward the Juniper Mountains, which 
was evidence of the efficiency of Neil’s 
campaign. Then some whim sent him 
eastward, .and Joe camped in Williamson 
Valley. Harder and harder he worked, 
plotting more subtly, becoming more de- 
termined. And this was the result — he 
stood beside his spent horse and watched 
Sunshine become an uncertain fleck over 
toward the Verde. 

“ The’ won’t be room for you much 
longer,” he repeated, eying the horse for a 
last time. “ They'll beat you—with their 
civilization!” 

IV 


THE Henderson family—en route by 
automobile from home, Indianapolis, to 
the Pacific coast—was, having a delightful, 
goggle-wearing, money-spending, attention- 
attracting time of it. Pa Henderson and 
his wife, young Will and Mrs. Will, and 
Will’s sister made up the party. They 
were well disguised by the most swagger 
touring accessories, and their machine was 
gaudy with a vast variety of flags and pen- 
nants. Across the wind-shield was draped 
a black-lettered banner: 


Frisco or Bust! 


And on the back of the automobile was 
one which read: 


Excuse our Dust! 


“They rime, you know,” the Hender- 
sons would explain as they repeated the 
simple couplet and laughed. 

Then they would tell you — loudly, so 
that bystanders could hear—that each of 
those eighty-odd pennants strung about 
the car’s body represented a municipality 
through which they had passed. To use 
campus vernacular, the Henderson party 
was decidedly “ rah-rah.” 

They were scudding along a smooth 
road, certain to make Prescott in mid 
afternoon. Will’s wife was on the front 
seat, beside her husband. Consequently 
she was not especially jealous of any one 
else at the moment, and life was good with 
them all. 


“ A fence,” she commented. ‘“ Comin’ 
to a farm.” 

“ Ranch, ranch!” Will corrected, show- 
ing his teeth. ‘“ Not farm!” 


But they were far from any habitation. 
It was a fence, to be sure, but only a por- 

















tion of uncompleted drift fence, ten miles 
of which had been strung along the road 
by cattlemen to keep their stock from 
moving too easily farther toward the 
Verde. 

“ Well, what if tis?” the woman began 
petulantly. “Oh, see the pretty horse!” 
she ended. 

The car dipped down grade into a wash. 
In the puddle of water under the culvert 
stood Sunshine, his head thrown up in a 
mingling of defiance, curiosity, and sur- 
prise. He waited’ so for an instant, his 
forelock blowing about his eyes, his nos- 
trils wide, his hind quarters half crouched. 

The car slid on down toward him, a 
thing of gray and silver and gaudy deck- 
ings, the first contraption of the sort he 
had ever seen. As he stood quivering, held 
steady by its inherent fearfulness, it 
squalled at him in a raucous, blood-chilling 
voice! 

With a slip, a bound, a scramble, the 
stallion was away, making progress side- 
wise for a few strides, so eager was he to 
be quit of the thing. He climbed out of 
the wash, and on top, between road and 
fence, he half turned, half paused, to look 
down on that slow-moving hulk which had 
screamed so at him. 

It was no longer slow-moving! It mount- 
ed the grade easily, with a deep purring, 
coming at him swiftly, smoothly. As his 
nostrils quivered in a short, sharp snort, it 
gave its horrid cry again! 

“Gosh, look at him run!” Will’s wife 
cried as the siren subsided and Sunshine, 
tail to them, stretched his fine limbs in 
flight. 

“And look at er run!” her husband 
boasted, opening the throttle. 

The car shot forward, close and closer 
upon the streaking horse. Length by 
length it ate up his lead, slipping along 
with that broad, soft purr, the hum of its 
smoothly working motor rising to a thin 
whine. His lead of twenty lengths was cut 
to ten, the ten to five, the five to three. 
Then Will eased up, and the scudding 
horse, his belly low to the ground, his sil- 
very tail streaming straight behind him, 
drew laboriously ahead. 

“Gosh, look at him run!” the woman 
cried again. 

“And didn’t you notice Aer runnin’?” 
the driver asked. “ You never could pick 
up with an old four like you can with an 
eight-cylinder! ” 

ll 
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Again the car glided forward, its pur- 
ring growing more sharply defined, the 
whining of its motor more strained. 

Sunshine, rolling an eye, saw this second 
approach. His broad muzzle stretched a 
bit further out, his sleek hind quarters 
gathered themselves a trifle further for- 
ward with each stride, his ragged hoofs 
smote the footing with sharper blows. His 
mane flopped crazily; his heavy forelock 
was piled back to hide his ears—ears that 
were neither cocked in interest nor low- 
ered in temper; rather, they were loose in 
bewilderment. 

Never in his experience had a pursuer 
acted so. Never had one drawn close, fall- 
en back, and been able to come forward 
again; and this thing did it with such 
ominous ease! 

Not in all these last weeks, during that 
prolonged, puzzling pursuit by the horse- 
men back yonder—the most hazardous 
game he had ever played—had this un- 
easiness been on him, taking flexibility 
from his muscles, capacity from his lungs. 
He had never been matched, had never 
been put to a real test of his powers; that 
he should be in danger now was absurd— 
after all that he had learned, all that he 
had escaped. Still, he could not under- 
stand; the unfamiliarity of the situation 
frightened him. 

“* Believe me, he can run!” cried young 
Henderson, ducking his head to see what 
the speedometer registered. 

He touched the accelerator with his foot, 
and the car leaped forward to overtake the 
stallion. It moved up slowly at first; then, 
with a quick, breath-taking stab, it was al- 
most beside Sunshine! 

He was close against the fence, and not 
ten yards to Henderson’s left. He turned 
his head to eye the undulating machine 
there at his quarter—there beside him! 
Into his equine heart went a great fear. 
He was not outrunning this thing. For 
the first time he had found a speed that 
matched his! 

His fore hoofs tore up the earth fran- 
tically as his legs set themselves stiffly; his 
hind quarters bent far beneath his body. 
He grunted as he threw himself sidewise 
and backward in his attempt to check his 
course, to let that monster by, to turn and 
double! 

But Will Henderson was alert. He de- 
tected the first change in the animal’s 
stride, and his foot shoved hard against the 
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brake-pedal. Bands screamed, hind wheels 
locked, and before Sunshine could over- 
come his headway the car was motionless, 
behind him, squalling with its dreadful cry 
and bellowing like a mountain storm as the 
driver released his clutch and stepped on 
the foot-throttle. 

Confused, unpoised, 
gathered his running again. There was 
desperation in his stride now. It was not 
so even, not so calculated, but the speed 
of panic was there. 

He flung his head nervously to the right, 
at frequent intervals, to secure a better 
view of the monster that was running his 
heart out, that roared and bellowed and 
squalled at him so; for Will Henderson 
kept the muffler cut out and worked his 
feet continually, releasing the clutch and 
feeding gas to the cylinders, so that the 
roaring rivaled that of Gatling guns, and 
his finger played constantly with the pearl 
button on the steering-wheel to give the 
siren tongue. 

Once, when the machine had relin- 
quished its advantage for a moment, the 
horse tried to leave the fence, tried to cut 
across to the right into open country. The 
moment was ill chosen, for at that point 
the road bent away from the stretching 
wire, and as the horse angled so did the 
car. It swept forward to head him off 
with an angered banging and screeching 
that sent Sunshine back between highway 
and fence, to run with a head that bobbed 
in obvious effort, with an eye that rolled 
in fright rather than anger. 

Twice again he tried to stop and turn 
backward, but each time the driver of the 
car was quicker, and with siren and crack- 
ling motor he sent the horse into his flight 
again. One other time Sunshine attempt- 
ed to cut across the road, and again the 
automobile charged forward to head him 
off. 

He began to sweat. Never in his life 
had he more than turned a hair before. No 
horse, no group of horses, could make him 
exert himself to a point where his light coat 
was darkened by moisture; but this roar- 
ing, racing, deviling thing, vomiting black 


Hon eteeiiccons in rage, set perspira- 
tion str his pores. 


His flanks grew black with it, his neck 
and withers and belly, too; it blotted out 
the dapples on his hind quarters. The dust 
daubed the moisture on his limbs and coat- 
ed them with mud. Brine streamed down 


the big stallion 
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into his eyes, and he shook his head wildly 
to clear their vision. 

Between his hind legs lather appeared; 
then it dripped from under his shoulders. 
His muscles felt stretched a bit. His 
breath became irregular; he was beginning 
to tire. For the first time he knew what 
it meant to struggle against fatigue! 

He caught his breath with a grunt and 
a short moan. He blew froth from his nos- 
trils to clear them for added effort. He 
clicked his yellow teeth, together savagely 
and wrinkled his nose ‘with malice. He 
rallied an orange flare to his eye. He 
would not slow! He would run this thing 
to its death! It might taunt him for the 
moment, but it could not endure that speed 
for long! 

His eye glowed brighter, deeper. He 
forced his legs to reach farther, tossing his 
head up and down viciously, as if to fight 
for still more power. He spurned the 
ground, crashing through low oak brush 
with never a pretense at leaping, plunging 
down into a wash, bounding up its far side, 
scudding, storming, forcing himself to it by 
the unbeatable spirit of his bronco mother! 

V 

Or a sudden he was alone; the sounds 
of the car had ceased. He ran on until 
he was certain, until he knew the change 
could be no trickery; then he looked back 
and saw his enemy standing in the road, 
motionless and silent. Young Will 
scratched his head as he looked down at 
the burst tire which had halted their rush. 

The stallion slowed to a stop, gulped, 
panted. His legs were uncertain under 
him; he was streaked with grime and 
sweat; but with the cessation of that kill- 
ing effort strength came flooding back. 
His ears went flat; his eyes glowed por- 
tentously. 

That thing had made him know fear. It 
was impotent now, he understood, but it 
had challenged his speed, had filled him 
with panic by approaching nearer to his 
abilities than any other thing ever had. 
He pawed the ground and twisted his head 
slowly. 

“Your engine’s too hot, too,” Pa Hen- 
derson said irritably, as his son worked on 
the tire. ‘“ That’s no way to use an engine 
—racin’ it so!” 

“?Twon’t hurt it,” Will replied sulkily. 
“ Lift the hood an’ let her cool, while I get 
this tire fixed up.” 











Henderson followed the suggestion, and 
thick heat waves writhed up from the ex- 
posed motor. 

Twenty minutes later, with the tire 
changed and the difference of opinion over 
the abuse of the engine forgotten, young 
Will gathered his tools and retired to the 
other side of the car to replace them. 

“But say, that was some run!” he 
laughed. ‘“ Wonder where that plug went 
to! Gee, ain’t a horse a back number, 
though? We should worry if never an- 
other was born!” 

“ Look out, Will; here he comes now!” 

Mrs. Will Henderson pointed to the 
crest of a rise to their right. There, walk- 
ing slowly toward them, ears down, wrin- 
kled nose far out and moving threatening- 
ly from side to side, tail thrashing the 
high-drawing hocks, came the stallion. 

“* Wants some more, what?” the man on 
the ground cried. 

“ Oh, Will, I’m afraid!” whimpered his 
wife. 

Sunshine had broken into a trot, and 
was coming at them swiftly, coming at the 
thing which had tried to run him to death, 
which had tried to humiliate him, which 
had succeeded in making him doubt his 
own speed and endurance! 

The temper in him was red, and clam- 
ored viciously for the ruin of his chal- 
lenger. He had been triumphant; he had 
run the fight all out of this strange pur- 
suer, but in the accomplishment he had 
been made to know panic, had felt his 
assurance shaken to the roots. He was 
not content merely to see it humbled—no 
more content than he had been when he 
battered down the black stallion who had 
questioned his authority; no more satis- 
fied than when he had distanced the bay 
horse that outran and scattered his mares. 

In the one case, his rage had urged him 
to try to kill his rival even after he was an 
easy victor in their combat; in the other, 
he had returned to maim and bruise in or- 
der to alleviate the hurt in his pride. And 
now! He would wreck this thing to be rid 
forever of its menace, to allay the humilia- 
tion that arose in him with the memory of 
fear and doubt! 

The women’s voices lifted quaveringly as 
the stallion, breaking into a gallop, rushed 
close upon them. Old Henderson stood up 
on the back seat, waved a duster, and 
yelled: 

“ Get out!” 
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Those orange-lit eyes saw no flicker; 
those flatly held ears heard no whisper. 
The front feet scattered dirt and gravel as 
the stallion halted, face to face with his 
glittering, spent foe. He rose upon his 
magnificent hind legs, towering, pawing 
the air, pulling his lip back to make naked 
the cruel teeth. He balanced above the 
fender, muttering hate, his great hulk 
hanging over the open hood. 

He poised ponderously, it seemed, drew 
his fore legs close in against his breast, and 
shot them out as he swayed forward. 
Their terrific drive, backed by his falling 
weight, crashed down on the exposed motor 
itself! 

A breaking and tinkling of parts, 
screams from the women, a hoarse shout 
from young Henderson as he waved his 
arms from the security of the far running- 
board. Shrinking from her seat, his wife 
cowered against the steering-wheel, grasped 
for its support, and accidentally set her 
fngers on the pearl button. The wailing 
voice of the car sounded again, this time 
right under the body of the palimeno 
stallion. 

It was as if the machine screamed in 
pain; and on the sound the horse fell 
backward, scrambling to be away, his ears 
doubtfully erect again. He had known 
fear, and it was still in his heart, beneath 
the passion. But when the thing he had 
attacked remained motionless and silent 
after its one scream of agony, Sunshine 
started deliberately off, turning his tail 
toward the automobile contemptuously, 
moving with majestic stride. 

Cautiously Will Henderson crept around 
the car. He peered in at the motor. 

“Lord! He tore the wirin’ on this side 
all out. Oilin’ system’s smashed to bits, 
too! And we’re forty miles from no- 
where!” he said in a hushed, strained 
voice. 

Up above them, on a swell in the valley, 
Sunshine paused and once more turned his 
head toward the helpless car. He stood 
out against the sky, sharply cut, his drying 
coat glittering in the wonderful sunlight. 
The wind fluttered his long tail about his 
hind legs; his ears were set forward in mild 
interest. 

For a moment he stood there and re- 
garded the enemy he had crippled. Then 
he pawed twice, slowly, powerfully, gave 
his long, low whistle, turned, and disap- 
peared into the west. 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


F in affairs of richer folk 
You take an interest intense, 
The active impulse which you have 
Is reckoned plain impertinence. 


In case you feel inquisitive 
Concerning those of same degree, 

The sentiment which you display 
Is simply curiosity. 


But if solicitude intrudes 
On poorer people’s privacy, 
Another matter it becomes— 
It then is sociology! 


McLandburgh Wilson 


A BAKST TEA-PARTY 


SAW a lady in an orange gown, 
Made hideous with scrolls of lobster red; 
A girdle of king blue her waist entwined, 
A bright green fillet bound her Titian head; 


She sprawled upon a couch of seasick pink, 
Within a room whose high, black walls were 
hung 
With midnight purple. In a crimson cage 
A gamboge-tufted parrot squawked and swung. 


Draping themselves in attitudes bizarre 
Were other creatures weird, all drinking tea, 
Their eel-like bodies swathed in colors which 
Were never seen before on land or sea! 


I gazed upon this fearsome throng, until 
Hysterical, and just about to scream— 
But sanity was saved! Just then a clock 
Struck eight—and woke me from my night- 
mare dream! 


Mazie V. Caruthers 


A BEEF BOYCOTT 


ws steak went up to fifty-five, we had to 

make a stand; 

We vowed we'd join the boycott crowd, and 
carefully we planned. 

One day we'd live on well-cooked grains; the 
next we'd live on beans; 

The next a diet made of eggs might come within 
our means. 
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The third time bean-day came around, I said to 
Susie: “Say, 

Let’s go down home and see the folks. Just 
phone—we'll spend the day.” 

We went, and fed on juicy steak. Next day, with 
Uncle Will, 

We ate roast beef and mushroom sauce, then paid 
the bean-man’s bill. 


And mothers, sisters, cousins, aunts, on Susie's 
side and mine, 

Expect us now, on certain days, to lunch and sup 
and dine. 

“We've beaten those old beef-trust men!” says 
Susie, with a smile. 

“T knew a meatless bill of fare would surely 
prove worth while!” 

Mary Kalor Hutchinson 


THE CHOICE 


te I had to be very unhappy, 
And could choose between palace and ditch, 
I would much prefer to be wretched and poor; 
For then I might hope to be rich. 


For, oh, it must simply be dreadful, 
The worst that could befall, 
If one had to be wretched and very rich, 
With nothing to hope for at all! 
Ethelwyn Wetherald 


THE FAN 


Go Spanish fashions like a wave 
Came sweeping o’er the town, 
With tarantella, castanet, 

And red-and-orange gown, 
I know why sefioritas and 
Sefioras never can 
Go anywhere without a big 
Black lace or feather fan, 


For since we imitate the dons 
In what we eat and wear, 
The onion plays a leading réle 
Upon the bill of fare; 
And every time I dine, behold! 
Thereafter for a space 
I also need an open fan 
To hold before my face. 
Minna Irving 
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ITTLE, gleaming white houses were 
huddled so closely together on the 
hillside that the roofs of the lower 
served as terraces for the upper ones. A 
twisting, narrow passage lost itself among 


them in arcades like tunnels, to become 


presently a mountain path, down which 
women with great bundles on their heads 
stepped with a fine, free swing, leading 
donkeys. On every side, dominating all 
other colors with the intensity of its blue, 
stretched the Mediterranean. 

These things were what Leila Farland 
saw whenever she glanced up from the 
letter she was writing to her husband— 
which was often. 

Near the table where she was writing sat 
Violet, Lady Jerrold, with the Marchese di 
Fraschi, chattering as vivaciously as if she 
were a young and pretty girl, though it 
was many years since she had been a young 
and pretty girl. Leila put the two into 
her letter. It was rather pleasant to write 
the titles, and she knew that Henry would 
like to mention them carelessly to the men 
at the club. 

What she did not write was that the 
elderly Englishwoman’s cheeks were quite 
obviously rouged, and that she was, smok- 
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ing a cigarette; and that the Italian, while 
he murmured with Lady Jerrold, managed 
to keep his eye rather firmly fixed in her 
own direction. 

He was not the only man in the room 
who made his approval known, after the 
frank continental fashion which Mrs. Far- 
land felt that she should—but did not— 
resent. The lounge of the Hotel Quisisana 
is a meeting-place, a sort of clubroom, for 
all the birds of passage that make their 
winter habitat at Capri, and a newcomer 
is noted there with a certain interest. 

Leila Farland was a graceful woman, 
oddly virginal-looking despite her thirty 
years, with eyes of the limpid blue that 
Latins find so singularly appealing. Her 
manner was reserved, even shy, and quite 
lacking in what Europe calls, perhaps 
unjustly, ““ Americanisms.”” Now and then 
an acquaintance paused for a word with 
her in passing; and presently the whole 
room knew that she was writing a letter 
to her husband. 

It gazed upon her with renewed inter- 
est. So there was a husband, then! He 
was rich, of course, for her frocks were 
charming. He must also be old, perhaps 
in his dotage; else, why was his wife per- 
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mitted to travel thus alone, without the 
protection even of a maid? 

She was not an adventuress; she was not 
that anomaly known as the “ American 
widow,” neither one thing nor the other, 
marriageable and yet wedded. The exis- 
tence of a husband in the background made 
her distinctly respectable, and distinctly 
piquant. 

The letter was slow in writing. Across 
the bay a little paddle-steamer, with curv- 
ing wake and trailing plume of smoke, 
puffed its leisurely way toward Naples. 
Leila watched it with a feeling of guilt. 
How often she had followed it so with her 
eyes, saying to herself: 

“ To-morrow!” 

She thought vaguely of the lotus-eaters, 
of the land where it was always afternoon. 

Just below the window where she sat, a 
youth with a guitar, his curls tied in a gay 
handkerchief, a rose tucked behind his ear, 
had paused to serenade one of the kitchen- 
maids. His eye, like that of every true 
artist, roamed afield for a wider audience. 
He saw Leila, and twanged with renewed 


gusto. 


“O sole mio!” he sang, appassionato. 
5 


At this hour, Leila thought, Henry 
would be coming home from the office, his 
pockets bulging with evening newspapers, 
his waistcoat bulging, his cheeks bulging— 
altogether rather a bulging person, poor 
Henry! He would be wanting to know if 
dinner was ready, and, if not, why not. 
Surely he paid enough to get decent ser- 
vice! Not that he was blaming her at all; 
he would speak to the cook himself. 

“O sole mio!” sang the melting tenor. 

A voice almost as melting murmured in 
Leila’s ear: 

“Of what is Ja bella signora dreaming?” 

It was Fraschi. His prowess was ob- 
served with interest by the room at large. 
She started. 

“ T was just wondering,” she said at ran- 
dom, “ what ‘ sole’ means. Is it the soul, 
or a sort of fish?” 

She had not meant to be witty. She was 
quite startled by the burst of laughter from 
Lady Jerrold, in which, after a moment of 
bewilderment, Fraschi joined, throwing 
back his head, the white teeth flashing in 
his dark young face. 

* Ah, I have my punishment for the im- 
pertinence!” he said. “ But,” he added 
in a lower voice, “ madame does not blame 
me for my jealousy of the letter?” 
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“Twas writing to my _ husband, 
marchese,” Leila replied sedately. 

“ Even so!”’ murmured the Italian. 

“Come, come,” cried Lady Jerrold, 
“you haven’t written a word for ten 
minutes. It’s a hopeless task, my dear, 
and we’ve no time to lose if we’re to drive 
to Anacapri before sunset.” 

“ Are we to?” 

“ Fraschi’s arranged a party for tea— 
you and me and M. Charpentier.” 

“Oh, but really I must finish my let- 
ter!” demurred Leiia. “I told Henry I’d 
write to him every day.” 

“Every day? Good Heavens!” 
mured Lady Jerrold. 

Leila felt a vague necessity of defending 
her husband. 

“ He did not ask me to; but really it 
was rather good of Henry to let me come, 
you know. Think how lonely he must 
be! ” 

“Let us hope,” murmured Lady Jer- 
rold, “ that he is not too lonely!” 

She exchanged with Fraschi a broad and 
cynical smile. Leila flushed. She would 
have liked to explain to them that Henry 
was not that sort. But suppose they should 
inquire: 

“ What sort?” 

She sometimes found it difficult to hold 
her own in conversation with these people. 
What was the use of trying to explain 
things to people who shrug? 

When she came back with her hat and 
wrap, she found the marchese waiting 
alone beside a little vettura, in his hand a 
bouquet of the huge purple blossoms that 
made the modest pansies of her own gar- 
den seem no longer worthy of the name. 
He presented them to her with a bow, and 
she, feeling very much a woman of the 
world, fastened one in his buttonhole. The 
vetturino on the box turned to watch her 
as she did it, beaming down on them in 
fatherly approval. 

“ But where are the others?” she asked. 

He explained that Lady Jerrold and the 
little Frenchman were already en route. 

Leila hesitated, her foot on the carriage- 
step. 

“But surely there is room for four in 
this carriage?” 

“ Macché, no!” protested the marchese. 
“Have I not with great care chosen a 
vettura in which there is mot room for 
four?” 

His frankness was so boyish that she 


mur- 
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laughed; but still she hesitated. At every 
window of the hotel there seemed to be 
watching faces. 

“ Madame is not afraid to drive with 
me alone?” he murmured. 

“Oh, no,” she said with dignity, and 
entered the carriage. “I was only won- 
dering what people might think.” 

He snapped contemptuous fingers. 

“In Capri people do not think. There 
is not time.” 

She was amused. It had seemed to her 
that if there was nothing else in Capri, 
there was time. 

The little vehicle flew along the narrow 
street, scattering pedestrians right and left, 
the whip cracking, the horses galloping, as 
Italian horses always gallop when they do 
not crawl. After them ran begging chil- 
dren, shouting those of the national airs 
that appeal most strongly to the purses of 
forestieri. Some overtook them, and hung 
perilously to the carriage-springs, still 


breathlessly singing, until Fraschi leaned 
over the back and drove them away. 
Soon the houses were left .behind, and 
the horses, not lessening their pace in the 
least, breasted at a gallop the steep road 


that winds along the face of the cliff toward 
the upper town. This island highway was 
so narrow in places that pedestrians must 
needs press close against the cliff to let a 
vehicle pass. 

At one such place they saw jogging to- 
ward them the smallest of donkeys, bearing 
the fattest of priests. His reverence had an 
open book in one hand, which he was read- 
ing. Their coachman did not pause; the 
priest did not look up from his breviary; 
the donkey eyed them with the patient in- 
difference of its kind and jogged sedately 
forward. 

A collision seemed inevitable. The 
coachman broke into a torrent of invective; 
the priest, looking up with a start, an- 
swered him in kind; yet still neither 
paused. Fortunately, however, at the crit- 
ical moment the donkey took matters into 
its own hands, leaped like a goat, priest 
and all, up the side of the cliff—and they 
were safely past. 

“Your blessing, father!” cried Fraschi, 
his shoulders shaking. 

The priest, still furiously muttering, 
lifted his hand in the sign of the cross; 
and then all three of them, priest, marquis, 
and coachman, burst simultaneously into a 
shout of laughter. 
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Leila was astonished. 

“I thought you Catholics were always so 
respectful to your priests!” 

‘““ Eh, but he was such a fat one, and on 
so small a beast!” Fraschi murmured depre- 
catingly. 

They galloped on. The pounding hoofs, 
the cracking whip, the beseeching “A-ah/ ” 
of the driver as he encouraged the little 
animals to further effort—all had a rather 
exciting effect, so that Leila would have 
liked to sing aloud, as a child does when 
it goes driving. Her companion did sud- 
denly sing aloud, trolling. out a rollicking 
little air that is called in Naples “La 
Bella Gina.” The coachman patted time 
to it, wagging his head from side to side, 
until at last, unable to bear it longer, he 
burst into the chorus, which the two fin- 
ished together with great spirit. 

Leila, pink with laughter, clapped her 
hands. The coachman turned and bowed, 
with the air of a Caruso. 

“Ancora? ” he suggested. 

“Yes, yes! Do sing again!” 

The two consulted together gravely like _ 
virtuosi, and after some clearing of throats 
began the song which, despite its trivial 
prettiness, so often brings tears to Italian 
eyes—“Addio, la bella Napoli.” 

Leila listened dreamily. 

“If Henry could only see me now!” she 
thought. 

Galloping up a strange mountainside to- 
ward nightfall, alone with a strange man— 
she who had barely talked with any man 
alone since her marriage—while he and his 
coachman warbled duets! 

“On the whole,” she thought, “ it is just 
as well that Henry cannot see me now!” 

Suddenly the song stopped, the horses 
were jerked back on their haunches, and 
the coachman swept the horizon with a 
dramatic whip. 

“ Ecco, eccellenza!” 

They had come to the farthest edge of 
the island, face to face with the sinking 
sun. The sea was golden with it, little 
lapping waves of molten light. Far as the 
eye could reach the Mediterranean lay, a 
golden ocean, with a brooding shadow on 
the southern horizon that hung over 
Africa. To the right, seeming very near, 
rose the lofty cone of Vesuvius wearing the 
crown of smoke that is at once a memory 
and a menace. 

Across the face of the sun passed slowly 
a fleet of fishing-boats, heavy with what 
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the peasants call “ the gifts of God.” And 
then from every campanile on the island, 
and from others over the bay, came a soft 
clash of bells, ringing the Angelus. 

Leila bowed her head with the two 
Italians, and wished to pray; but only 
vague words came to her unaccustomed 
tongue. She roused herself with an effort, 
as if from some spell. 

“ Had we not better hurry? 
rold will be waiting.” 

“ Also, which is worse, the tea will be 
growing cold. It is true! Avanti, Tino!” 
said Fraschi with a sigh. 


Lady Jer- 


“ But madame 
has seen the sun saying ‘ Addio, la bella 
Napoli!’ And we have prayed together,” 
he added contentedly. 

They came into another region of vil- 
las, small houses nestling rather close 
together among the olives, yet with an air 
of intimate seclusion, like neighbors in a 
crowded street who achieve the effect of 
privacy by ignoring one another’s existence. 
Fraschi narrated the histories of some of 
these houses as they passed, and Leila 
blushed a little. 

“ After all, I am a married woman,” she 
reminded herself primly. “ I must not be 
provincial.” 

In one of them, he told her, a certain 
queen was wont to spend one week out of 
the year incognita, in company with a be- 
loved friend. 

“Ts it not a sad little story?” said 
Fraschi sympathetically. ‘One week out 
of the year; and the years pass, and they 
grow old! He has the duties of a husband, 
a father; she, her empty life of the court. 
Yet for a few days they are together, and 
forget. Many people come to Capri to for- 
get, signora.” 

Leila did her best to think of it as a 
sad little story. In novels, even in history, 
it was possible to condone the weaknesses 
of a queen. But in real life—among 
people one actually knows? Fortunately, 
she told herself, a queen is not a person 
one actually knows. 

Occasionally the fatherly coachman 
turned to add items of interest to Fraschi’s 
narrative, until the marchese addressed 
him suddenly in fluent staccato. Tino 
immediately turned his back, chuckling: 

“Si, si, signor marchese! Si, si, Si, 
eccellenza, si!” 

“ What makes him go off that way, like 
a leaking soda-bottle?” asked Leila, 
amused. “ What did you say to him?” 
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“T said to him one of your English 
proverbs.” Fraschi turned a demure gaze 
upon her. “I said to him, ‘Two makes 
company, three makes a crowd.’ ” 

Tino did not speak again; but he had 
the alert air of a mule who travels with 
one ear turned backward. 


II 


LEILA was rather glad when they drew 
up with a flourish at the little hotel where 
they were to meet Lady Jerrold. But Lady 
Jerrold was not there; nor, said the 
padrone, who knew her well, had she been 
there that day. 

“She must have misunderstood the 
place,” said Leila. “ Are there other tea- 
rooms?” 

“ But certainly! We shall search them 
all,” cried Fraschi gaily. 

His manner bred a certain suspicion in 
Leila; and when a thorough search of 
Anacapri failed to reveal any trace of 
Lady Jerrold she made her accusation. 

“You never expected to find her! She 
did not mean to come! It was all a ruse 
between you,” she cried indignantly, feel- 
ing very much like a heroine in a play. 

He confessed, with apology and contri- 
tion, but without shame. Could Ja bella 
signora forgive him? How else was he to 
have a word with her alone, while they 
watched, all those others, like cats ready 
to spring upon a little, little mouse? 

His extravagance made her laugh despite 
herself, and he took her laughter for for- 
giveness. He kissed her hand. 

“ Ah, then, madame is not angry? How 
anxious I have been, how miserable, lest 
the signora should be argry!” 

She pulled her hand away sharply. 

“ But I am angry—very angry indeed, 
Fraschi!” 

She was not quite sure what to call him, 
whether “ signor” or “ marchese,” and she 
compromised on the name she had heard 
Lady Jerrold use. It had unexpected re- 
sults. His face grew radiant. 

“ Ah, madame gives me my name! How 
beautiful it is upon your lips—‘ Fraschi!’ 
But the little name is better. Will you 
not call me Paolo? Yes, yes!” he pleaded, 
in a coaxing voice like a child’s. “ Say it 
for me! Then I shall know that we are 
friends, that I am forgiven. Only once— 
‘ Paolo!’ ” 

She laughed again. What an absurd boy 
it was! 
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“ Well, then—Paolo.” 

“ And I,” he murmured, “ shall call you 
Lé-ila. Ah, the charming name! Lé-ila— 
mia bella Lé-ila!” 

“ You'll do nothing of the sort,” she said 
with dignity. “ You will remember, please, 
that I am a married woman, much older 
than you are.” This took some courage. 
“ You will kindly continue to call me Mrs. 
Farland.” 

He shrugged. 

“ As madame desires. But in my heart,” 
he said firmly, “I shall continue to call 
you mia bella Lé-ila!” 

The dusk was already upon them, and it 
would be dark before they reached the 
lower town. 

“ There will not be time for tea,” she 
said. “I fear we shall even be late for 
dinner. Do tell Tino to make all possible 
haste!” 

Then he laid before her, beseechingly, 
his entire plan, the plan which he and Lady 
Jerrold had perfected while she wrote her 
letter. 

“Tt is a little trattoria, a simple café of 
the people, known to artists, but to the 
tourist—never. There you shall find 
gnocchi that have not their equal in Italy. 
Caterina was formerly cook in the house 
of a gourmet. Dio mio, what a salad! 
And the wild asparagus, and a bit of Gor- 
gonzola; figs, apricots, a small bottle of 
the sparkling Lacrima Christi, eh? All 
out under the medlar-tree, with stars for 
candles. Afterward, singing, the tarantella. 
You will like to live for one hour as my 
people live, signora? It will be something 
to tell those countrymen of yours who go 
about poking their long noses into all things 
and seeing nothing. It is difficult to see 
with the nose.” 

She hesitated longingly. 

“ But it will be so late when we get 
back, so dark!” 

“ Dark? No, because I have ordered for 
us a little moon to light our way. And 
late?” 

He shrugged—a gesture that should be 
included in the dictionary of every Latin 
language because it can be made to say so 
many things. 

“Who cares?” it said this time. 

Indeed, who was there to care? Leila 
told herself that this was her last day at 
Capri. 

“Tf I stay to dinner with you, it will 
be upon one condition.” 
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He gave a sigh of relief. Tino also 
sighed, in sympathy; it had been an anx- 
ious moment. 

“ The condition, madame? ” 

“That you will not make love to me, 
Paolo!” she said, feeling more than ever 
like an actress in a play. 

He bowed gravely. 

“‘T shall converse with madame as with 
my respected mother. But,” he added 
with an engaging candor, “ with the mama 
one is naturally very affectionate!” 

Their table was spread in the little 
garden of the trattoria, with no lights ex- 
cept the stars and the glow from the 
kitchen near by, where the padrone and 
his wife, Caterina, flew about, chattering 
like magpies, in the excitement of having 
excellencies to dine. Between courses the 
padrone hovered over them solicitously, 
rubbing his hands with pleasure to see how 
well the excellencies ate; until Tino, who 
ate in the kitchen, leaned from the window 
and admonished him roundly. 

“What is that absurd creature sputter- 
ing about now?” demanded Leila. 

“He repeats the English proverb,” said 
Fraschi. “‘ Two makes company, three 
makes a crowd.’ ” 

With their coffee appeared Caterina, 
perspiring and proud, eager to learn the re- 
ception of her gnocchi. 

Leila had but one Italian phrase, and 
she used it. 

“ Bello—é molto bello!” 

The woman laughed with delight, and 
said something to Fraschi. 

“She congratulates me,” he translated, 
twirling his mustache. “And now, Cate- 
rina, the grandchildren!” 

She came back to them, in a moment, 
with a perfectly naked baby in each arm, 
awakened evidently for the occasion, their 
little black eyes blinking, their tiny mouths 
distended in large yawns. Fraschi held out 
his arms for them eagerly, dandled them 
on his knees, poked them and tickled them, 
until the yawns became crows of glee. 
There was a yearning, an almost brooding 
tenderness in his face, such as the old 
masters have painted into the face of St. 
Joseph, and painted from life. It is a 
people among whom the paternal instinct 
is strong and unashamed. 

Leila watched him, amazed. She herself 
would not have dared such liberties with 
strange babies. Indeed, babies embar- 
rassed her, especially naked ones. She 
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thought them very nice, but she did not 
want to touch them. 

“To think,” sighed Fraschi, “that I, 
who have almost thirty years, have as yet 
no bembini! You, signora, have been many 
times a mother?” 

“No.” Leila flushed slightly. 
all.” 

“Ts it possible? Dio bonino! What 
sort of husband is this,” he demanded in- 
dignantly of the world at large, “‘ who gives 
to his wife no infants?” ‘ 

“ Ah, la povera!’’ murmured Caterina; 
but Leila did not understand her. 

Word had gone forth that excellencies 
were dining at the tavern, and presently 
the tinkle of a mandolin was heard, sup- 
ported gallantly, if uncertainly, by a tam- 
bourine and a guitar. Leila listened, puz- 
zled for a moment by the tune they played. 
Then she clapped her hands. 

“It’s the ‘ Washington Post "—they are 
trying to play the ‘ Washington Post ’!” 

“The American national anthem? But 
that is very courteous,” said Fraschi ap- 
provingly, and ordered wine for the mu- 
sicians. 


“ Not at 


He lifted his glass to the mandolin- 
player, who gracefully toasted him in 
return. 

“ And now,” he cried, “ we must have 
the tarantella!” 

The padrone was desolated. 
but known the signor marchese was com- 


If one had 


ing! It was a festa, and their son and his 
wife, all the young people, had gone to the 
lower town, where things go more gaily. 
There was not in Anacapri a couple fit to 
dance the tarantella. 

“ But you, Caterina? Surely you have 
not forgotten the tarantella, you who have 
been the pride of all the island?” 

The woman giggled, protesting. 
fat, she the mother of twins? 

“ Madonna! I should wabble like a 
jelly!” 

And her man was too old now, she went 
on to lament; his knees creaked, he 
panted— 

“ T, I am not too old for the tarantella!” 
cried Fraschi. ‘“ My knees do not creak! 
Eccomi!” 

He whipped off his coat. Delighted, 
the padrone ran to bring a scarf to tie 
about his hips, a silk handkerchief for his 
head. He kicked off his shoes, explaining 
to the astonished Leila: 

“One does not dance well in shoes!” 


She so 
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So she saw her first tarantella, the dance 
of invitation, of repulse, of final accept- 
ance, which is more a play than a dance. 
The marchese entered into it with as much 
zest and grace as if his partner were not 
a fat and middle-aged peasant, who puffed 
as she danced and truly wabbled like a 
jelly, yet played her part with an arch, 
shy coquetry that had once made her the 
toast of the studios. 

An ever-increasing group crowded about 
the dancers, applauding, crying out in 
sympathetic excitement. 

At the close the tambourine held many 
soldi, and Leila, who had no purse with 
her, impulsively flung into it the pansies 
at her belt. There were pleased murmurs 
among the peasants, and Caterina thrust 
them into her heaving bosom with ex- 
clamations of gratitude. 

“ La bella signora has the seeing heart,” 
said Fraschi, nodding his head in approval. 

Almost in silence they drove at last 
down to Capri. Tino, who had drunk 
too freely of the red wine of the island, 
improvised tenor solos all the way, and 
occasionally looked down on them pater- 
nally, as one who would say: 

“Do not restrain yourselves on my 
account, children!” 

But Leila was thoughtful, and Fraschi 
far too simpatico to disturb a woman in 
such a mood. 

She had had her first glimpse of democ- 
racy, of a sort that is impossible in a land 
where men are born free and equal, and 
where those at the top must be at some 
pains to keep those beneath from crowd- 
ing them. There was something that 
warmed the heart about these simple 
people, as grateful for flowers as for soldi, 
who received a nobleman among them with 
a friendliness as free from humility as was 
his from patronage. She thought of other 
things, too—Fraschi’s charming gallantry 
with the fat peasant woman, his tenderness 
with the two sleepy babies. 

“You like them, my Capresi?” he asked 
once, divining her thoughts. 

“ Yes—and I like you, Paolo!” 

Unconsciously her voice was very soft. 
Perhaps it was hard for him at that mo- 
ment to remember his promise; but Fraschi 
had his wisdom. Only, as they parted at 
the door of her hotel, he lifted her hand 
to his lips and kissed the palm. 

“Oh! Good-by,” she said, a little 
startled. 
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“ 4 rivederci, Lé-ila bellissima,” Fraschi 
murmured. 

She saw no reason for telling him that 
she was going to leave Capri on the morn- 
ing boat. 


She was packing her trunk, despite the 
lateness of the hour, when there came a 
tap at the door of her room, and Lady 
Jerrold entered, yawning. 

“JT meant to wait up for you, like a 
nice duenna, but Charpentier was such a 
bore,” she said. “At our age one needs 
a certain amount of sleep. Wasn’t it a 
horrid trick we played you, dear?” 

“ Yes,” said Leila. 

The older woman’s eyes opened wide. 

“T do believe she’s vexed with me! 
Hadn’t you a good time, then? Was Paolo 
too dreadfully tiresome?” 

The color flooded Leila’s face. 

“No,” she said honestly; “ but he was 
—embarrassing.” 

Lady Jerrold gazed at her enviously. 

“My word! I’d give ten years off my 
life—off the tail end of it—to blush like 
that again. And what hair! If poor Paolo 
could see you now—that’s a very charmin’ 
peignoir, my dear—it would be all up 
with him!” 

“ Don’t, please,’ murmured Leila in 
sharp distaste. 

The other’s voice changed. She laid a 
hand on Leila’s shoulder. 

“What a quaint little puritan it is! 
There, there, you must not mind Fraschi. 
He always makes love to women. It’s his 
only language for us—even us old ones. 
And I’m a harmless, meddlin’ creature who 
like to see people amuse themselves. I 
assure you there are no conventions in 
Capri. Kiss and be friends! I'll not play 
tricks again.” 

In surprise, and a little awkwardly, Leila 
put up her face to be kissed. There were 
a certain kindliness and a broad humanity 
about the painted old woman which she 
found irresistible. 

“To-morrow I shall send my Fanchon 
to do that wonderful hair of yours. It’s a 
shame to waste it! Ta-ta!” She put her 
head in at the door again. “I’m takin’ 
you up with me to lunch at Maxim Borky’s 
villa to-morrow, where they all live together 
in brotherly love and bare feet, and all that 
sort of thing, you know. No hats, or col- 
lars, or stays. I fancy they eat well, 
though, and it ought to be amusin’.” 
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The door closed finally, drowning Leila’s 
faint protest: 

“ But I am leaving Capri on the after- 
noon boat!” 

Before she got into bed she finished the 
letter to her husband. She added as a 


postscript: 


I am leaving Capri the day after to-morrow. 


III 


WEEKs passed, and still the little paddle- 
steamer made its way to Naples twice daily 
without Mrs. Farland. She had almost lost 
her sense of guilt in watching it. After 
all, she had come to see the world, and 
in Capri one sees the world with very little 
trouble. 

She and Lady Jerrold were living to- 
gether in a tiny casa, entered through a 
courtyard where gay flowers bloomed about 
a little pool, presided over by a noseless 
Venus. The maid, Fanchon, and a cook 
who went with the house, made them very 
comfortable. Fraschi and others dined with 
them frequently. 

The suggestion had come from Lady 
Jerrold. 

“It’s frightfully dear, stoppin’ at a good 
hotel, and of course the cheap ones are 
quite impossible. You’re rich, aren’t you? 
Why not take a bit of a house I know 
about, and let me share expenses with you? 
You’d find it a lot more amusin’, and 
cheaper, too.” 

It proved more amusing, but hardly 
cheaper. 

“ T’ve no head for figures,” Lady Jerrold 
would murmur, when accounts came in to 
be paid. “ Will you attend to this, my 
dear, and let me know my share of the 
screw?” With which the matter would 
end. 

Leila, who was not without the national 
shrewdness in money affairs, consulted her 
husband, rather troubled by the casualness 
of her companion. His answer was lacon- 
ically characteristic: 


Am increasing your letter of credit. Let the 
old lady work you, so long as she’s giving you a 
good time. Peeresses come high. 


Leila settled her increasing bills with no 
further compunction. But one phrase of 
her husband’s letter made her feel, for 
some reason, uncomfortable. The English- 
woman was undoubtedly “old.” She ad- 
mitted to sixty, and there were certain 
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wrinkles about her ears that defied even 
Fanchon’s cleverness. She was also, indu- 
bitably, a “ lady,” though not perhaps of 
a type recognizable by Henry without 
assistance. Nevertheless, the term “old 
lady” seemed singularly unsuited to 
express the personality of Violet, Lady 
Jerrold. 

Her acquaintance was wide and catholic, 
varying from the Borky establishment to 
a pair of elderly Pennsylvanians named 
Perkins, who had taken a rather famous 
villa and were doing their best to trans- 
form it into an imitation of “home.” At 
vast expense and trouble they had refur- 
nished the sala with furniture of the type 
known as golden oak. They had removed 
the beautiful bougainvillea from their per- 
gola for fear of “ bugs,” and the ancient 
marbles from the garden in the interests 
of morality. 

“ All in the nood, my dear,” explained 
the old lady to Leila. ‘“ Never would have 
done for mixed society!” 

The Pennsylvania couple were surpris- 
ingly popular among the shifting popula- 
tion of the villas and the studios. It was 


quite the fashion to drop in upon them 
for an eight-o’clock breakfast consisting 
chiefly of hot waffles and sausages, and to 
brag afterward of what an indigestion one 
had got. 

“T can’t understand it,” said Leila once 


to Lady Jerrold. ‘“ At home people—of 
this sort, you know—would hardly notice 
them. They’re so commonplace!” 

“ Exactly,” said the other. “ Funny old 
Babes in the Wood! It’s refreshin’. And 
besides,” she murmured, blowing a ring of 
smoke toward the ceiling, “‘ they buy every 
picture that is offered to them.” 

Leila smiled, a little shocked by the oth- 
er’s cynicism. 

“ Surely not the ‘ nood’ ones?” 

“When their voices are heard approach- 
ing a studio,” said Lady Jerrold—* fortu- 
nately, they can be heard, you know—the 
artist seizes a brush, flies to the nearest 
masterpiece, and v’/éd, with one stroke 
Venus is ready for the best Pennsylvania 
society. It’s quite simple.” 

Leila had moments of wondering wheth- 
er her own success with Lady Jerrold’s 
friends might not be due in some degree 
to the novelty of commonplaceness; but 
she was grateful for it upon any terms. 
Her life had not developed in her that 
most useful and comforting of weaknesses, 
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vanity. Of too subtle and elusive a type 
of beauty to have appealed to youths, she 
had married at twenty without any real 
heart-experience, and the world of men had 
been thereafter a sealed book to her. This 
fact Lady Jerrold’s casual questioning elic- 
ited, greatly to the amazement of the 
Englishwoman. 

“ But,” she demanded, “ is there no sort 
of society in Squedunk, or Tallahassee, or 
wherever it is you live?” 

“ Milwaukee,” murmured Leila. “Oh, 
yes! I go to women’s parties—lots of 
them; but Henry comes home from the 
office very tired, and likes to doze after 
dinner. We don’t often go out of the 
house at night.” 

“ One has heard that American men are 
like glowworms — they only appear after 
nightfall. But must you sit at home and 
watch your Henry doze? Ghastly! How 
do you amuse yourself?” 

“Well, luncheons, 
bridge—” 

“With women? Must be like eatin’ 
nuts without salt. What else?” 

“T read, but I’m afraid I’m not very 
intellectual. I’ve tried philanthropy, com- 
mittees, social service—all that sort of 
thing; and culture.” 

“ Eh?” said Lady Jerrold. 

“ Oh, lectures on things,” explained the 
other vaguely. “Art, music, drama, 
French, psychology, eugenics—” 

“ Perfectly thrillin’!” murmured Lady 
Jerrold, and yawned. “ No wonder Europe 
is full of semidetached American females. 
How did you escape?” 

Leila explained that her health was not 
quite up to the mark. She had been eating 
and sleeping badly, taking no interest in 
anything—nerves probably. 

“ Bored, my dear!” interpolated Lady 
Jerrold. 

It was Henry’s idea that she should come 
to Europe alone. He hated travel himself, 
and thought that a certain amount of inde- 
pendence and responsibility might be good 
for her. She had demurred. The idea of 
depending entirely on herself was rather 
terrifying. 

Henry had laughed at her. 

“Nonsense! You've got a pretty level 
little head on your shoulders,” he had told 
Leila. “Whenever you get into a tight 
place, use it!” 

““* And so saying, he opened the doors 
of the cage, and the fair young martyr 


and teas, and 
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stepped into the arena.’ What price the 
lions?” murmured Lady Jerrold cryptically. 
“Your Henry is either a fool or a wise, 
wise man. Depends on what he wants!” 


IV 


Days slipped into weeks imperceptibly, 
and Leila learned the meaning of dolce far 
niente. They made engagements and kept 
them or not, as they chose. They ate odd 
meals in odd places; moonlight supper in 
the ruins of an ancient imperial pleasure- 
house on one of the steep crests of the 
island; midnight breakfast in the garden 
of a writer who slept only by day; dinner 
in the studio of an artist who was also 
his own cook, and equally poor at both pro- 
fessions. 

They sailed around the island in a pic- 
turesque felucca, with the sculptor Charpen- 
tier, who had a passion for masquerade, 
dressed for the réle of skipper. He suc- 
ceeded in empaling the felucca upon a rock, 
from which perilous situation they were 
rescued only after Fraschi, stripping quite 
calmly to the nethermost garment, had 
swum ashore to summon aid. Leila, de- 
spite her panic, could not help noting for 
the first time the beauty of the male hu- 
man body, the rippling of muscle under 
satin skin, the slender, powerful grace of 
young limbs. 

It was after this episode that she bought 
for herself a small replica of one of the 
Herculanean bronzes—that youthful Apol- 
lo who stands poised with bent head and 
lifted finger, as if above the sounds of the 
world he were listening to something afar 
off. 

“ What do you suppose he hears—bird- 
songs, the ocean?” she said once, rather 
shyly, to Lady Jerrold. For all her cyni- 
cism, the old worldling was never difficult 
to talk with. 

“ Sirens, probably. The resemblance to 
Paolo is very marked!” 

Leila blushed a little. She had not been 
unaware of the resemblance. ° 


The charm of the life was its unexpected- 
ness. People drifted in and out of Leila’s 
ken without arousing question or remark. 
She never knew who might be her next 
vis-d-vis at dinner—a Hindu swami, a 
Russian nihilist, a Greek, some mysterious 
traveler with a great name which he was 
not using, a dreamy-eyéd boy from the 
Paris studios. 
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She was glad of the little French she had 
acquired in the pursuit of culture, though 
it was rarely necessary. All her new ac- 
quaintances seemed to possess the gift of 
tongues. 

She confessed her ignorance, with some 
humility, to a man who sat beside her at 
luncheon one day—an elderly Russian, 
who conversed with various people about 
the table, each in a different tongue. 

“You make me feel so crude,” she 
said. 

He looked at her gravely. 

“ Ah, yes, crude! The flower is crude, 
the sunset cloud, the star, the universe— 
all crude, unfinished, in process of becom- 
ing something else. So you are not a 
linguist, madame? And why should you 
be one? Among men there is a universal 
language. No, not Esperanto—I mean a 
language of the eyes. Do you not find 
that if you are unable to speak to us in 
our tongues, we are at some pains to speak 
to you in yours?” 

It was true. Leila began to be exciting- 
ly aware of a quality in herself which she 
had not before suspected. Brilliant as 
these people were, famous, some of them, 
they seemed glad enough of her modest, 
inconspicuous company. They were as 
willing to talk to her as she to listen. Could 
it be that she had charm? A _ heady 
thought for one who had basked hitherto 
only in the mild approval of a Henry 
Farland! 

She began to take keen interest in her 
appearance; to the relief of Fanchon, who 
had despaired over her indifference to those 
details, those little touches of the toilet 
which, as every Frenchwoman knows, 
make all the difference between success 
and failure. 

“ Mon Dieu! If she has but her bath 
and the fresh ribbon in her camisole, it is 
enough,” the maid had complained to her 
mistress. “I say to her _ beseechingly, 
‘Rouge, madame—the merest soupgon?’ 
She replies, ‘Why shall I have rouge? 
My cheeks are already pink.’ I say, ‘ But 
consider les messieurs! It is so flattering 
to them, rouge—so consoling to their van- 
ity.’ She replies with coldness, ‘I am a 
married woman, Fanchon, and my husband 
does not care for rouge.’ Oh, /d la! As if 
one rouged for the husband!” 

Leila found rouge rather more becoming 
than she had thought. She discovered, too, 
with Fanchon’s aid, that earrings brought 
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out very nicely the oval of her face. She 
had her photograph taken in them for 
Henry. 

Whatever interesting uncertainty there 
might be about her vis-d-vis at table, she 
could always be quite sure that Fraschi 
made one of the party. He had become 
her recognized cavaliere servente in a so- 
ciety that goes invariably two by two. 

“Nonsense!” Lady Jerrold laughed, 
when Leila confessed her scruples on the 
subject. “ Naturally one has to have a 
man around, and why not Paolo as well 
as another? I’m here to act as dragon. 
Don’t be missish, my dear! And what 
could you do about it—say ‘ Unhand me, 
villain,’ when he’s never handed you, so to 
speak?” 

It was true that he had never “ handed ” 
her. There were subtleties in his method 


of pursuit quite new to Leila’s limited ex- 
Henry had not found subtlety 


perience. 
necessary. 

If she touched a wine-glass to her lips, 
Fraschi managed stealthily to exchange 
glasses with her and to drink from the 
same spot. Her gloves, her handkerchiefs, 
were constantly disappearing, to appear 
later, at sentimental moments, in the pos- 
session of the Italian. She found notes from 
him in the oddest places—under her pillow, 
tucked into her bath-slippers. Freshly 
gathered flowers came in on her breakfast- 
tray, impassioned verses were folded into 
her dinner-napkin. 

It was all so extravagant that she could 
not take him seriously. She was reminded 
of an affair of her early youth, when a 
certain schoolboy lover had been wont to 
leave cinnamon-balls in her desk and flat, 
white hearts of chewing-wax tucked into 
books, in token of his adoration. It was 
ridiculous; but nevertheless it was rather 
exciting. 

One night she was again talking to the 
elderly Russian, with whom she had made 
great friends, when she was aware of a 
foot touching hers beneath the table. She 
moved; again the foot touched hers. 

“ Madame winced,” said the observant 
Russian. “ You are in pain?” 

“It’s my foot. Some stupid man keeps 
stepping on it, and I’m wearing new slip- 
pers,” she explained in all innocence. 

Her clear voice traveled around the table. 
There was an instant’s pause, and then 
there came an irrepressible shout of laugh- 
ter, while she was aware of Fraschi, direct- 
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ly opposite, fixing her with a reproachful, 
tender gaze. 

She blushed furiously. The Russian, to 
cover her confusion, talked on steadily; 
but Leila, with a newly acquired art of 
giving attention in several directions at 
once, managed to overhear a conversation 
across the way. 

“ Take care, take care, Paolo! Not too 
fast! I told you it was a puritan. You'll 
frighten little Miss Muffet away.” The 
speaker was Lady Jerrold. 

“ Macché! ‘Is it a soul, or a sort of 
fish?’”’ murmured Fraschi ruefully. The 
phrase seemed to have made a deep impres- 
sion on him. 

It was at this dinner that a curious in- 
cident occurred. An Austrian woman, 
famous for her wit, had been keeping one 
end of the table enthralled by her conver- 
sation, when suddenly, almost in the midst 
of a speech, she leaned back in her chair 
and went to sleep. Nobody paid the slight- 
est attention to her. When the others rose 
from the table, she remained, still placidly 
slumbering. 

“‘ What could it have been?” asked Leila, 
round-eyed, on the way home. “ Was she 
ill? Had she been — drinking too much 
wine?” 

“ Oh, hardly that. Opium, I fancy. I’ve 
not tried it myself,” said Lady Jerrold im- 
partially; “‘ but it seems often to get them 
that way, quite of a sudden.” 

Leila gazed with some awe at a lady 
who numbered opium-eaters among her cas- 
ual acquaintance. 

On a third occasion she sat next to the 
Russian, this time by choice. The dinner 
was Charpentier’s—a magnificent affair, 
got up in true Capri fashion on an hour’s 
notice. 

Leila, leaning over the wall that but- 
tressed their steep hillside garden, had no- 
ticed the elderly Frenchman hurrying up 
the street below, his neat spats fairly 
twinkling in his haste, his mustache and 
imperial bristling with excitement. In his 
hand he held an open letter. 

“Lady Jerrold! Please come here and 
look at your cavaliere servente,” she called. 
“Something seems to have happened to 
him.” 

He was in the act of ringing at their 
garden gate. Lady Jerrold leaned over 
and cried solicitously: 

“What is the matter, Charpentier? 
Your wife is not about to descend, what?” 
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“ Mon Dieu, no!” he cried back. “ Pic- 
ture to yourself—I have sold a statue! 
The first in ten years! Name of a name, 
what am I to do with all this money? I 
think I shall pay my debts!” 

“ Don’t be foolish, Charles,” advised the 
lady delightedly. ‘“‘ You can pay debts 
any day. We have nothing to do to-night. 
You shall give us a banquet!” 

The banquet was set in an atelier in 
which every object was a thing rare and 
valuable, even to the chairs, and to the 
wine-glasses on the table. The very maids 
who served them were objets de vertu, 
charming little creatures in antique Ne- 
apolitan costume, who sang shy choruses 
between the courses, with the versatile 
Charpentier wielding the baton. If he was 
not a great sculptor, he was at least a great 
connoisseur. 

The favors were tiny stilettos, their 
Damascene blades almost as slender as 
hatpins, their hilts set with semiprecious 
stones. 

“It is to be hoped,” murmured the host, 
“that mesdames will find my little gifts 
useful—” 

There was an outcry. 


“As paper-cutters,” he finished. 

Leila had chosen for her table compan- 
ions the elderly Russian and Fraschi— 
somewhat to the chagrin of Charpentier, 
who was not Lady Jerrold’s cavaliere en- 
tirely from choice. 

“ Again this pig of a Slav! 


” 


murmured 
the Italian in her ear. “ Presently I shall 
find myself jealous.” 

“ And then?” Leila asked demurely. 

“ Then I shall seize him by the beard,” 
muttered Fraschi, “ and tweak his nose!” 

Leila laughed aloud. The picture of the 
grave and dignified gentleman on her left 
being tweaked was irresistible. 

Leila’s laugh was a pleasant thing both 
to hear and to see. It wrinkled up her 
small nose and turned her eyes into long, 
blue slits; and people who heard it usually 
smiled without knowing why. But Fraschi 
did not smile. 

“You will laugh just like that, perhaps, 
when the Slav and I meet upon the field of 
honor, Lé-ila mia? ” 

“ Probably,” she said; “but I am not 
your Leila. What shall you use—swords 
or pistols?” 

“Bombs,” he said gloomily. “ The 
anarchist will naturally have the choice of 
weapons—old bdirba!” 


Leila turned merrily to her other com- 
panion. 

“ The marchese accuses you of being an 
anarchist. Is it true? Is that why ”—she 
had a sudden temptation to try her new 
wings—‘“ is that why you never ask us 
into that mysterious villa of yours—be- 
cause you are making bombs and things?” 

A bland serenity overspread the elderly 
Russian’s face. Leila was aware that a 
hush had fallen upon the table. She was 
a little frightened. 

He smiled down at her gravely, as at a 
child. 

“To prove the injustice of monsieur’s 
accusations,” he said, “I shall at once 
throw open the doors of the mysterious 
villa. Olga Feodorovna ”—he leaned for- 
ward and spoke to a vivacious, pale lady 
farther down the table—“ I am asking Mrs. 
Farland and some friends to déjeuner with 
us to-morrow. You have no engagement, 
I hope?” 

“ But it will be charming,” replied the 
lady, and nodded brightly at Leila. 

When they reached home, Lady Jerrold 
followed Leila into her room, her eyes 
sparkling. 

“What ho, what ho!” she murmured. 
“ How we advance! But you must not— 
no, really, you must mot—go about ac- 
cusing people of being mysterious. It isn’t 
safe. The poor, brave Radischev! Mme. 
Smirnoff will certainly put poison in his 
tea for this—or yours, or somebody’s. 
Scratch a Russian, you know, and you'll 
find a Tatar!” 

“ But why?” demanded the bewildered 
Leila. 

“ Have you ever,” said Lady Jerrold 
musingly, “‘ heard of a thing called ‘ oblo- 
movism ’?” 

“No. What is it—a disease?” 

“A state of mind. Have you read 
Gogol? He expresses it in his character 
of Oblomov; but all Russians have it more 
or less, as they have catarrh. It is their 
fate. On the surface, gaiety, wit, insou- 
ciance—but let something go wrong, and 
puff, out with the world, like a candle! 
You Americans haye a phrase for it, too— 
‘What’s the use?’ Only you don’t put 
out the world for it. You have some sense 
of proportion.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Leila, “ what 
this has to do with Mme. Smirnoff and 
Prince Radischev’s party.” 

Lady Jerrold gave her a curious look. 
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“IT don’t believe you do. In plain words, 
my love, the Smirnoff is jealous.” 

“ Of her uncle? You told me he was her 
uncle!” 

“ Cousin, cousin—surely I must have 
said cousin! Olga is a trifle passée to be a 
niece any longer.” 

Leila stared at her, paling. 

“ You mean to tell me—” 

“T mean to tell you nothing. There is 
an Italian proverb that says, ‘ Keep the 
mouth closed and the eyes open’; but I 
have made up a better one—‘ Keep the 
eyes closed, too!’ ” 

“You mean to say,” persisted Leila, 
stammering, “that people here—accept 
that sort of thing?” 

The Englishwoman shrugged. 
contagious gesture. 

“Why not? Mme. Smirnoff is very 
agreeable, and he is—Prince Radischev. 
We are not our brother’s keeper, in Capri 
at least. My dear,” she went on with un- 
accustomed earnestness, “ you really should 
not carry about with you the standards of 
Chickamauga, or Keokuk, or whatever the 
place is. They'll simply make you un- 
comfortable. Of course, in a clean, brand- 
new country like yours, virtue flourishes 
like the green bay-tree. Why shouldn’t it, 
with divorce as easy to come by as mar- 
riage, what? If you’ve made a mistake, 
you’ve simply to hurry back to the grab- 
bag and try another chance. Beautiful! 
But with us things are more complicated. 
We've position to consider, tradition, 
priests. If we make our mistakes—and 
who doesn’t?—our only hope is to get 
away occasionally to some little playground 
of the world, like this, and forget ourselves, 
safe from the eye behind the neighbors’ 
window-shade. I told you there were no 
conventions in Capri. There is one—we 
never peer from behind our window- 
shades.” 

Leila listened, shivering a little. The 
soft, crisp English voice was not at all 
cynical, only kind. She remembered the 
unfortunate queen of Fraschi’s ‘ sad little 
story.” She thought of Prince Radischev, 
courteous, sympathetic, almost fatherly, 
the sort of man she would have liked to 
call her friend. 

Truly, as Lady Jerrold said, Capri was 
one of the world’s playgrounds. From the 
first these people had seemed to her like 
children playing in the sun; but they were 
playing a game she did not understand. 


It is a 
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“T am rather homesick,” she said at 
last. “I shall not go to Prince Radischev’s 


” 


ty. 
“ Perhaps that would be wise,” mur- 
mured her companion. 


Leila kept her word. Instead she went 
to luncheon with Fraschi. 

“Let’s get old Tino to drive us up to 
the ¢rattoria in Anacapri again,” she sug- 
gested. 

He had the gift, inestimable in a com- 
panion, of making her feel frivolous and 
care-free. 

“So! You remember 
gnocchi,” he cried, delighted. 

“And the grandchildren,” 
Leila. 

In fact, the twins had occupied a sur- 
prising share in her thoughts. Babies were 
rare among her acquaintance. 

At the trattoria, the padrone received 
them as old friends, and led them, beam- 
ing, into the kitchen itself, where his 
daughter sat feeding one of her progeny, 
while the other roared hungrily on a bench 
near by. 

“One sees that he will be a basso pro- 
fondo, that one!” said the proud grand- 
father. 

Leila picked up the basso profondo to 
comfort him—with surprising success. He 
at once ceased his wails and buried his 
face in a businesslike manner upon her 
breast, having but one conception in his 
primitive brain as to the uses of the sex. 

The padrone, chuckling, took him away; 
but Fraschi smiled at her gently, as if he 
understood quite well the curious thrill that 
had passed through her when the baby 
made its mistake. 

The luncheon was not a success. Leila 
could not forgive her friend for being so 
simpatico. She had the true Anglo-Saxon 
distrust of anything in herself that resem- 
bled emotion. If such ebullitions must 
occur, she instinctively preferred to keep 
them to herself. 


Caterina’s 


murmured 


Vv 


At the little Casa Fiore it was the 
custom for Leila and Lady Jerrold to have 
their morning coffee together, while 
Fanchon brushed their hair and listened, 
discreetly, to their desultory conversation. 
The maid found it improving to her Eng- 
lish. Leila, on her part, felt that in these 
conversations she was vicariously seeing a 
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great deal of the world—not to mention 
the flesh and the devil. 

Sometimes they discussed Fraschi. 

“To get him at his best, you ought to 
see him with his mother,” said Lady Jer- 
rold. “It’s rather nice. Each year he 
takes her for a week to Aix les Bains, os- 
tensibly for the cure—your Roman is an 
inveterate gambler, even the elderly female 
ones. But not many chaps would care to 
appear with their mothers at the Villa 
des Fleurs, what? She’s a typical noble 
of the old school, bearded like a pard, 
and trés grande dame. She lives in one 
or two rooms of an old palace on the Via 
Babuino. By the way, the Fraschi are 
Romans; you must never call them Ital- 
ians! The other rooms she lets out, 
unconsciously, as it were, in apartments. 
The palace, of course, is Paolo’s — all 
that his father left of a rather pretty for- 
tune—but he has made it over to his 
mother, who lives on the rent of the apart- 
ments—or, rather, exists. But she keeps 
her carriage; oh, dear, yes! It would not 


occur to a Roman to do without her car- 
riage—one must drive on the Pincio when 


the band plays. She shares it with two 
or three other noble paupers, turn and turn 
about. One day the Sereni liveries appear; 
the next the Malevogli; the next the Fras- 
chi, with an ancient majordomo on the 
box, and a footman beside him, hired by 
the hour. The majordomo also does the 
cookin’, and I dare say the washin’— 
though there wouldn’t be much of that. 
Amusin’, isn’t it?” 

Leila did not find it at all amusing. The 
thought of the gallant old noblewoman, 
facing poverty with her chin up, touched 
her deeply. 

“Tf they are so wretchedly poor, why 
is Paolo idling here?” 

“ Cheaper than idling in Rome, my dear. 
There the Fraschi traditions would have to 
be maintained, and family traditions are 
rather costly.” 

“ But,” cried the American, “‘ why does 
he idle anywhere? Why doesn’t he do 
something?” 

Lady Jerrold gave her an odd look. 

“He’s doing what he can, my dear. 
Give him time. Of course, a suitable mar- 
riage will solve their problem. Once we 
thought it was all arranged. There was a 
phlegmatic young pork person from She- 
boygan, or Kalamazoo—one of your re- 
markable cities—” 

12 


“ Probably Chicago,” said Leila. 

“Possibly. But just at the crucial mo- 
ment a certain ballerina—an old friend of 
Paolo’s—distracted his attention somewhat, 
and as the pork lady was constitutionally 
unable to make allowances for the Latin 
temperament, negotiations were suddenly 
called off.” 

“T am glad of it!” cried Leila. “ Think 
of poor Paolo tied to a phlegmatic pork 
person!” 

“ Eh, well! Paolo’s wife will need a 
certain amount of phlegm, as well as a 
pocketbook,” murmured Lady Jerrold. 
“The lady from Chicago had both. In 
fact,” she admitted, in the resigned tone 
with which one refers to failures, “ I my- 
self selected her!” 


Despite the cosmopolitanism of her cir- 
cle, Leila had noticed more than once that 
it contained no English people, although 
there were English residents in plenty 
among the villas and the hotels. 

She ventured once to comment upon this 
rather surprising fact. She had begun to 
learn that interrogation was a form of 
speech rarely used in Capri. 

“‘ Of course you meet no English people, 
and you never will, if 7 can help it,” said 
Lady Jerrold emphatically. ‘“ The Briton 
en masse, on his native heath, is a rather 
impressive spectacle; but the traveling 
Briton, who has come forth to inspect the 
world and find it wanting—Heaven defend 
us! ” 

“‘ He’s no worse than the traveling Amer- 
ican,” said Leila rather ruefully. 

“Oh, yes, he is! Infinitely! With the 
American, there’s always the fascinatin’ 
element of chance. You never can tell 
what he’ll turn out to be. Like a mongrel 
pup, you know—may be a dachshund, or 
a poodle of sorts, or a perfectly good bull- 
dog. Look at you,” she said. ‘ Who 
would have thought a drab little body like 
you would ever develop into a finished 
flirt?” 

Leila laughed. The other’s casual candor 
robbed her words of all offense, even to 
patriotism. 

“We are rather a mongrel nation, aren’t 
we?” 

“And that’s why you’re the greatest 
nation in the world,” crief Lady Jerrold. 
“You’ve got it all within yourselves— 
British pluck,’ French esprit, German stead- 
fastness, Slavic genius—everything. The 
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trouble with us insular people is that we're 
so horribly ourselves all the time. We take 
certain qualities that we call ‘ British,’ and 
we reproduce ’em over and over till they 
become abnormal, like the tail on a fox- 
terrier. Inbreeding! I tell you it’s the 
ruin of any stock!” 

She broke off, with a little gesture of 
apology. 

“IT seem to be talkin’ in kennel terms,” 
she said. ‘“ You see, my boys kept rather 
a fairish kennel, and I formed the habit of 
thinkin’ that way.” 

“ Your boys!” repeated Leila, surprised. 
“ Have you sons?” 

It had not occurred to Leila to think 
of her friend in the réle of a mother. 

“Do I look like the sort to produce 
daughters?” said Lady Jerrold. “ Five of 
‘em, my dear. Nice chaps they are, too— 
or used to be. Haven’t seen ’em for twenty 
years.” 

Leila looked her astonishment. 

“T never go to England nowadays,” said 
Lady Jerrold. 

“ But why not have them come to you?” 
asked Leila rather stupidly. 

God for- 


bid!” The other took a long whiff at her 
cigarette. “And if He didn’t, Jerrold 
would, the pious man!” she added, with 
her usual nonchalance. “Look here! 
Speaking of children, when you were in 
the mad pursuit of excitement—culture, 
slummin’, and all that—why didn’t you try 
babies? Rotten for the figure, but inter- 
estin’, no end. Why didn’t you try it on, 
my dear?” 

Fanchon left the room. She was really 
very discreet. Leila looked embarrassed; 
but it was easy to be perfectly candid with 
a woman who was shocked and surprised 
by nothing. 

“T think—because I was afraid they 
would look like Henry.” 

The older woman did not smile. 

“‘ Nothing to blush about in that. Sounds 
to me like perfectly good—what-d’you-call- 
’ems?—eugenics. You've got the wrong 
man, that’s all, or you wouldn’t care if he 
looked like a chimpanzee. Better try an- 
other, my dear. Why not go back to the 
grab-bag?” 

Leila looked up, startled. 

“ You mean—divorce Henry?” 

“Why not? You have your own prop- 
erty. You're evidently bored to death with 
the man.” 


“ Bring my boys to Capri? 
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“ Oh!” murmured Leila, aghast. “ But 
that’s no reason for divorce—Henry’s never 
done anything!” 

“ How do you know?” smiled Lady Jer- 
rold. “ Sounds like an obligin’ sort of chap, 
Henry. I wonder if it’s ever occurred to 
you ”’—she leaned over and patted the 
other’s knee—‘“ that Henry may be as 
badly bored with you as you are with 
him?” 

It had not; but thereafter it occurred to 
Leila quite often. She was not sure whether 
the idea pleased her or not. On the whole, 
she feared that it did. It made her feel 
less guilty about staying on in Capri. 

VI 

ONE morning Fanchon and the coffee 
arrived without Lady Jerrold. The maid 
murmured in explanation that her mistress 
was already dressed and about to faire une 
promenade. 

Leila was astonished. She had often 
heard the other’s views on the subject of 
early rising. 

“ Nobody’s fit for human society before 
eleven o’clock,” was her ultimatum. “ The 
brain’s in curl-papers, if the hair isn’t. A 
brutal habit, public breakfast!” 

Leila went forth to investigate. She 
found her friend hurrying out with every 
evidence of haste in her toilet, her dyed hair 
carelessly caught up, her cheeks unrouged. 
Seen so, in the early morning light, Lady 
Jerrold looked far more than the sixty years 
that she confessed; yet for the first time, 
Leila realized that she must once have been 
a very beautiful woman. Her face had lost 
for the moment its look of careless, mock- 
ing cynicism. 

“T did not wish to disturb you, dear, 
but something very dreadful has happened. 
Radischev sent for me—Olga Smirnoff is 
dead!” 

“Dead!” Leila’s thoughts flew to the 
rumors she had heard of the Radischev 
villa. “Oh!” she gasped. “A bomb ex- 
ploded, or something?” 

Lady Jerrold shook her head. 

“ She killed herself with one of the little 
daggers we got at Charpentier’s dinner.” 

Leila sat down suddenly. 

“ Killed herself! Lady 
don’t think 7—” 

“ Had anything to do with it?” finished 
the other, and smiled gravely. ‘“ Oh, no. 
It was just oblomovism. She saw that the 
game was up. Poor Olga! I could have 


Jerrold! You 
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told her the game was up a year ago. It 
never lasts very long, that game!” 

Leila sat where she was for a long time, 
staring in front of her. She had thought 
of these people as children playing in the 
sun! 

Once or twice Fanchon glanced out at 
her sympathetically. At last the French 
girl brought her hat and a parasol. 

“Tt is verree shocking, verree triste, 
n'est-ce-pas, m’dame? Mais—” 

She sketched a shrug that said more 
plainly than words, “It is another who is 
dead, not we.” 

“Will madame make a promenade, per- 
haps? That is always so soothing to the 
English.” 

Leila decided to accept the advice of the 
philosopher. 

Presently’ she found herself in the 
quarter of the town where forestieri rarely 
penetrate, and the invariable post-cards 
and souvenirs in the windows of the little 
shops are replaced by pendent strings of 
honest garlic and those round, white goats’- 
milk cheeses which are the staple delicacy 
of the contadini. 

Here life went on in all its phases with 


the frankness possible only to the south 


Italian. Women did their cooking on tiny 
charcoal braziers in the street, for fear of 
missing a word of the chatter that flew from 
door to door. Others crowded about a 
washing-tank, quarreling, laughing, sing- 
ing, as their backs rose and fell to the hard 
work. Leila had to pick her way among 
sprawling infants, who rose with one ac- 
cord and toddled after her, lisping demands 
for “‘ Soldi, seldi!” 

Leila thought that Fraschi had been mis- 
taken when he said that it was difficult to 
see with the nose. In this quarter as much 
was visible to the nose as to the eye; 
particularly the presence of that respected 
domestic animal for whom the island is 
named. In a land that offers no pasturage 
for cows the goat is a household god. 

As she passed a tiny courtyard that had 
its full complement of goat and drying 
rags and children and scratching poultry, 
the sound of a familiar voice made Leila 
start. She looked in. Leaning gracefully 
against a doorway, hatless, coatless, his 
hands spread apart with a skein of yarn 
draped upon them, stood the Marchese di 
Fraschi. In the doorway sat a young 
peasant woman who was winding the yarn 
into a ball. 
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It was the latter who glanced up first 
and saw Leila. She showed a handsome, 
sullen face which did not light up with the 
customary smile of the Italian woman as 
she said: 

“ Buon giorno, signora!” 

Fraschi gave a dramatic start. 

“Madame! You!” he cried, his face 
radiant. “It is an unexpected pleasure. 
If madame will but wait a little moment, 
until Maddalena finishes the ball? Dio 
mio, make haste, Maddalena!” 

The woman snapped the yarn off short, 
and took the skein from him. She said 
something to the gaping children, who ran 
into the house and returned, bearing a coat, 
a hat, and the walking-stick without which 
no Italian gentleman makes a public ap- 
pearance, even in villegiatura. 

“Do you often make morning calls in 
this neighborhood?” asked Leila as he 
joined her. 

“Tt is here where I live,” Fraschi re- 
plied. ‘‘ I am the pensionnaire of Tino and 
Maddalena.” 

She looked at him aghast. She thought 
of the dirty courtyard, the noisy, ragged 
children, above all the goat. 

“Tt is very picturesque,” 
hastily. 

‘I do not live there because it is pic- 
turesque, but because it is cheap,” he ex- 
plained with the candor always so startling 
to those accustomed to mention money and 
all its works with the reticence of respect. 
“I have taught Maddalena to make good 
coffee, but she will never be a-cook,” he 
added regretfully. “ Tino was an old fool 
to marry her!” 

“You mean to say she is the wife of 
our Tino—that young woman? No won- 
der she looks unhappy!” 

“ But it was a very good marriage for 
Maddalena, a girl without a dower, with 
nothing but her face. A face,” said Paolo; 
“js not something one needs in a wife— 
macché, no! It goes better if she is ugly; 
but Maddalena will never be ugly. Corpo 
di Bacco!” He warmed to his theme. 
“Were there ever such women as these of 
Capri? Their little, straight noses, their 
proud carriage of the head, their exquisite 
limbs—ah!” He blew a kiss from his 
finger-tips into space. “It is the beauty 
of Greek nymphs, done in flesh—which is 
better than marble. Dio mio! One re- 
members that Capri was once an isle of 
Greece.” 


she said 
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A queer twinge of something very primi- 
tive stirred in Leila, not unlike the twinge 
she had felt when Caterina’s grandchild 
mistook her for its mother, but far less 
pleasant. 

“T find your Capri women a little too 
dark and too—oily for Greek nymphs,” 
she said. 

He agreed with her. 

“ Also,” he murmured, coming closer to 
her side, “ they have not the eyes of blue, 
like those shy blue flowers that grow upon 
cool mountainsides.” 

When she reached the Casa Fiore again, 
Leila was mortified to realize that for sev- 
eral hours she had quite forgotten poor 
Olga Feodorovna, lying dead with the toy 
dagger in her hand. 

Lady Jerrold had returned from her sad 
errand, and welcomed Leila’s companion 
with effusion. Fanchon also greeted him 
with a discreet smile. 

“ Now,” she said to the cook, “ things 
will go more gaily here. They have trop de 
sentiment, these English. Why should one 
think of foolish things when the sun is 
out?” 

VII 

A LETTER came one day which Leila 
opened with some eagerness. It was from 
Miss Evans, a brisk young American news- 
paper woman with whom she had been 
quite intimate on shipboard, owing to the 
inevitable attraction of opposites. Miss 
Evans had come with her to Capri, and 
had left her there very reluctantly, after 
a hasty glimpse of the Blue Grotto, to 
which one day had been allotted by the 
schedule on which she was “ doing” Eu- 
rope at railroad speed. 

Now she wrote, urging Leila to join 
her. 


You'll just about catch me in Florence, if you 
start at once. I hate to think of you wasting all 
this time in that poky island, with nothing to 
see but the grotto—no galleries or cathedrals or 
ruins to speak of. I have been doing three sights 
a day, regularly. Of course, my feet ache, and the 
back of my neck, but it’s such a cultured ache! 
Atmosphere is oozing out of me at every pore, 
also local color, and copy. I shall be able to turn 
out a story a day when I get back to a typewriter. 

Oh, by the way, you remember that old Eng- 
lishwoman we saw at the hotel there, painted up 
like a mollygraw? I don’t suppose you'll meet 
her, but if you do, mind your eye! She’s the 
limit. I met some English people at a pension 
who knew all about her. The title’s genuine 
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enough—you never can be sure of these wander- 
ing peeresses—but her husband won’t let her come 
back to England because she eloped, my dear— 
with an Italian, of all things! Between them, 
they gambled away all their money, and now she 
supplements her income with bridge and Ameri- 
cans. She hangs around the big hotels seeking 
whom she may devour— 


The letter fluttered out of Leila’s nerve 
less fingers, and Lady Jerrold looked up 
from her own mail. 

“'What’s the matter, child? 
rather hipped. Bad news?” 

Leila heard herself saying, quite without 
her own volition: 

“Will you please tell me—why you 
never go back to England?” 

The other looked at her steadily. 

“T think you know,” she answered at 
last. She held out her hand. “ May I 
see your letter?” 

Leila picked it up and gave it to her 

Lady Jerrold read it through slowly 
She even smiled a little as she murmured: 

“So refreshin’, these Americans!” 

She handed it back. 

“It’s all quite true, my dear; but I’ve 
dropped bridge. So few of you play a 
decent game. Now, do tell me, what’s a 
mollygraw?” 

Leila stared at her in silence. Strangely 
enough, she felt no surprise. It was as if 
her life of the past month or two had been 
leading up to this, as to a climax. She was 
not thinking of Lady Jerrold. She was 
watching herself, curious to see what she 
would do. 

The other waited, smoking her inevita- 
ble cigarette. Presently she said, with a 
little sigh: 

“ T suppose you'll be goin’ on, my dear?” 

Lady Jerrold had been very comfortable 
at the Casa Fiore. 

Leila roused herself. 

“No,” she said uncertainly. “ No—I 
don’t think so. Why, you’re not a bad 
woman! Nobody so kind and—and jolly 
could be a bad woman!” 

“One may smile and smile and be a vil- 
lain still, you know,” remarked Lady Jer- 
rold impartially. 

Leila suddenly found that her eyes were 
full of tears. 

“T d-don’t care!” she stammered. 
“What b-business is it of mine? I like 
you. Oh, Lady Jerrold,” she cried, “ it 
does make such a difference when you get 
to know people!” 


You look 




















The other nodded. 

“ Doesn’t it?” she agreed; and that was 
their last word on the subject. 

The Englishwoman, however, was not 
without her practical ideas of gratitude. 


One afternoon, Leila, idling along in the 
Piazza—the central space of the little town 
—heard singing in the cathedral, and was 
tempted to venture in. She had never be- 
fore entered a Roman Catholic church 
during service. 

Just outside the doors there were some 
tables like the booths of a bazaar, where 
vendors were doing a brisk business in 
rosaries, candles, and head-scarfs. Within, 
she passed an image of the Madonna, 
dressed quite fashionably in brocade, with 
a lace veil over her head, and several strings 
of coral around her neck to ward off the 
evil eye. The naive figure amused Leila 
a little; but after a moment or two she 
ceased to smile. 

The interior was vast and dim, and at 
the far end some kneeling women suddenly 
began to chant in a weird, shrill monotone. 
When they paused, others began in a dif- 
ferent key. To Leila’s unaccustomed ears 
it sounded as barbaric as the rites of some 
heathen worship. 

At the altar a priest was busy—the same 
fat man whom she had seen riding his small 
donkey, but looking now, in his purple 
robes, a strangely majestic figure. He 
stooped to kiss the altar, turned with 
outspread arms, and spoke in sonorous 
incantation. 

Through the dimness people were 
constantly coming and going, apparently 
paying no attention to the service, quietly 
engrossed with their own prayers. There 
was none of the reverent formality that she 
had always associated with churchgoing. 
The worshipers entered and left as they 
chose, as if they had stepped in from the 
street for a little visit with a friend. And 
always the chant of the kneeling women 
rose and fell, died away, began again. 

Near by she heard voices whispering in 
a confessional. Presently a young man 
came out and knelt in the pew where she 
sat, without recognizing her. It was 
Fraschi. 

After a moment he rose and began to 
move slowly around the church, kneeling 
before a picture, crossing himself, and 
passing on to the next. He was making 
the Stations of the Cross. 
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She watched him, surprised and rather 


touched. It had not occurred to her to 
associate her cavaliere with piety. He 
looked curiously boyish, and yet more 
manly than she had ever seen him, kneel- 
ing so and saying his prayers. She thought 
vaguely of young knights at their vigil, of 
Galahad and the Holy Grail. 

The national sense of humor, never very 
strong in Leila, was at that moment some- 
what in abeyance. 

Presently he left the church. After a 
decent interval, she followed. Dazed a 
little by the sunlight after the dimness of 
the interior, she paused at the top of the 
steps and looked for him. He was strolling 
across the Piazza, gallant and debonair, 
with a word for this person, a smile for 
that. 

He paused at a flower-stall to replace his 
fading boutonniére, and the toothless crone 
who served him fastened the final cho:-e 
upon his coat very coyly; whereat, to the 
pleasure of the bystanders, the marchese 
chucked her under the chin. He strolled 
on into the park, and down a path that 
leads to the sands, singing under his breath 
“La Bella Gina.” 

Leila followed, smiling to think of his 
surprise when he discovered her, and quite 
unaware of the tenderness in her face. 

But it was she who had the surprise. As 
he neared the rocks at the foot of the path, 
a woman’s voice called softly: 

“Enfin! C'est toi, mon ami?” 

At the words, Fraschi cast away his ciga- 
rette with alacrity and disappeared around 
the rock. 

Leila stood still, her face suddenly ashen. 
She was aware that her heart had begun to 
thump horribly, sickeningly. The feeling 
that had come to her when he praised the 
beauty of other women gripped her now 
by the throat. She could hardly breathe. 

What was happening to her? She want- 
ed to scream, to run around the rock and 
attack the woman who was there, to scratch 
her face, to pull her hair. Rage possessed 
her, pure and primitive. 

She tried to tell herself that it was 
nothing to her whom Fraschi chose to 
meet behind the rocks; that it could not 
possibly matter to her, Leila Farland! But 
she knew that it did matter. She knew 


that she, lady as she was, woman of thirty, 
Henry Farland’s wife, had fallen in love 
as violently and as suddenly as any house- 
maid. 
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“ At least I shall not spy on him!” she 
said, with a piteous clutch at her dig- 
nity. “I shall go away!” 

She could not go away. A nauseating 
curiosity possessed her to know who the 
woman was. It was not Maddalena, at 
least—she had felt a queer intuition about 
Maddalena—for this one spoke French! 
Great Heavens, how many of them were 
there? 

She made another clutch at her dignity. 
One must not do the man an injustice. 
Surely he might meet a person by acci- 
dent, or even by appointment, with another 
motive in his mind than—kissing, for in- 
stance? 

She crept forward, step by unwilling 
step. She peered around the rock. 

Fraschi did not notice her. If he had 
any motive in his mind other than kissing, 
it was not at the moment apparent. The 
woman in his arms was Fanchon, Lady 
Jerrold’s maid. 


Leila never knew how far she walked 
that day, nor where. She stumbled about 


quite blindly, in slippers that were not 


meant for walking, bruising her feet, 
wrenching her ankle, unconscious of any 
pain except the one at her heart; and that 
was less pain than loathing. 

She was sick with horror of herself, and 
with shame. She tried to exorcise the thing 
that haunted her with thoughts of her hus- 
band, kind, fat, unsuspecting Henry, who 
had such confidence in her level head. But 
Henry was no longer real to her. He was 
like some character in a dream. Nobody 
seemed real to her except Paolo—Paolo 
praying, dancing, romping with babies; 
Paolo standing ready to dive, beautiful as 
the young bronze Apollo. 

The loathing that filled her was not for 
him; nor even for Fanchon. Lady Jerrold 
had taught her one thing—to accept people 
as she found them. 

She passed the Perkinses’ villa in her 
aimless wandering, and a sudden wish to 
be with them came over her. Perhaps they 
would bring her back to realities—these 
good, commonplace, decent souls, whose 
morality, doubtless, was bound and bound- 
ed by the articles of the Presbyterian 
creed. 

The garden gate was ajar, and she en- 
tered without ringing. Mrs. Perkins sat 
alone in her denuded pergola, gazing out 
across the water, and weeping. Leila 
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would have gone away without speaking, 
but that the old woman looked up and 
saw her. 

“ Come in, come in!” she cried, her voice 
tremulously eager. “ My, but I’m glad to 
see somebody! Mr. Perkins ”—she inva- 
riably spoke of her husband as of some 
passing acquaintance—‘‘he’s just gone 
down to watch the boat come in and see 
if there are any Americans. He does love 
to see Americans. And to think of his 
missing you! ” 

“T’'ll come in for a visit another day,” 
murmured Leila. “I’m afraid you are in 
trouble—” 

“No more ’n usual.” The old woman’s 
voice quivered, and tears threatened to 
start afresh. “I was just sitting here, 
thinking. At home the crocuses are be- 
ginning to poke their green noses up out in 
the yard, and the bluebirds are coming 
back, I guess. Look at this!” She waved a 
despairing hand about the beautiful garden. 
“ Not a bud in it, and I don’t believe there 
ever were any buds. Everything comes up 
full-blown and without a bit of smell. It’s 
unnatural! As for birds, did you ever 
hear a bird singing in Capri?” 

Leila admitted that she had not. 

“Oh dear!” quavered Mrs. Perkins, 
suddenly breaking down. “Oh dear! I 
do like a spring that’s a spring, and not 
a summer!” 

Leila came out of herself with an effort. 

“IT wonder why you stay in Capri,” she 
said gently. “I don’t think you quite 
belong here.” 

“Of course we don’t! Folks are real 
kind, but they’re not home folks,” sobbed 
Mrs. Perkins. 

“Then why not go back to America?” 

“ Because—”’ 

The old lady made a desperate effort to 
stop herself. She gulped and glanced 
around her in a frightened way; but the 
need of a confidante was greater than pride 
or discretion. 

“* Because the lawyers say we can’t,”’ she 
whispered tragically. “Not ever! It 
wouldn’t be safe for Mr. Perkins.” 

So, indeed, Leila touched realities, if not 
the realities she had hoped to find. She 
knew now why the face of old Mr. Per- 
kins had seemed familiar to her. It had 
appeared in the newspapers in connection 
with some financial scandal. She under- 
stood, too, a certain deprecating wistful- 
ness in the American’s manner, like that 
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of a stray dog who is not sure of its wel- 
come. 

She went away uncomforted, not being 
of that Christian majority who find their 
own troubles lessened by taking thought 
on the troubles of others. 

Long afterward, one gleam of beauty 
came to her out of the sordid little tragedy. 
Evidently it had never occurred to the 
homesick wife that she might return to 
America without her Mr. Perkins! 

Vill 

SuNsET found Leila still roaming wearily 
about, lacking the courage to face Lady 
Jerrold’s shrewd eyes or Fanchon’s demure 
inquisitiveness. Already the peasant wo- 
men who passed her with bundles on their 
heads were saying: 

“ Buona sera, signora!” 

Soon it would be dusk; yet Leila moved 
on doggedly, with some vague idea of going 
all the way to Anacapri, to see Caterina 
and the twins. She was not thinking very 


clearly by this time; not even feeling very 

clearly. 

narcotic. 
She heard galloping hoofs coming up the 


Physical weariness is an excellent 


narrow road, and pressed close against the 
cliff to let them pass. But they did not 
pass. They drew up beside her with a 
dramatic scattering of gravel. 

“ Ecco, eccellenza!”’ cried a voice, and 
Fraschi descended from the carriage. 

“It is Papa Tino who is my friend!” he 
beamed. “ He has seen you making a pas- 
seggiata up the mountain—he informs me 
—I hasten. But, dio mio!” he broke off, 
startled by the pallor of her face. ‘“ The 
signora is ill! Come, let me place you in 
the carriage—” 

Leila said to herself that she must be 
quite natural, that he must never suspect 
what had happened. 

“Tt is nothing. 
she said faintly. 
thank you!” 

To her horror, her voice broke, and she 
knew that she was going to cry. She turned 
and fled from him, stumbling across the 
rough cliffside, praying to all her gods that 
he would not follow. But he did follow. 

She began to run, in her panic, aware 
that her tragedy was becoming comedy, 
and that hysterics were very near. 

“ Signora, not so fast!” he begged plain- 
tively. ‘“ Ah, signora! In patent-leathers, 
can one leap the crags like a goat?” 


I have a headache,” 
“T prefer to be alone, 
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It broke down the last remnant of her 
self-command. She clung to the nearest 
olive-tree, sobbing and laughing uncon- 
trollably, while Fraschi stared at her, 
round-eyed. 

“Oh, go away!” she gasped. ‘“ Can’t 
you see I don’t want to speak to you, to 
have anything to do with you? I saw you, 
down there behind the rock, with that wo- 
man! I tell you I saw you!” 

Light broke on him. 

“That woman? Dio mio, it was Fan- 
chon! Only Fanchon, who comes to bring 
me the key of your garden gate!” 

“ The key?” she whispered. 

“But yes! It is a surprise, a secret. 
M. Charpentier has arranged a serenade 
en troubadour, in the ancient manner of my 
my people, Lé-ila mia! He and I, when 
the moon rises. A confederate is necessary 
—one cannot ring at the door-bell as for an 
afternoon visit. It is Fanchon—you see? 
—-who brings the key.” 

Leila sat down against the olive-tree. In 
the revulsion of her feeling she went rather 
faint. 

“ But—I saw you kissing her! 
lowed—” 

He laughed out boyishly. 

“But of course! She is very pretty, the 
Fanchon, very kind. It is she who has been 
my friend, arranging the little diglietti, the 
flowers, bringing me word always where 
you shall be found. Naturally one kisses 
her. Shall I insult the child?” 

His eyes had been growing brighter and 
brighter. Now he suddenly knelt beside 
Leila, greatly to the interest of the gazing 
Tino. 

“ You followed me—you watched! Why, 
my Lé-ila? Because you are jealous, be- 
cause you love! Is it not so? Ah, cara, 
carissima, you love me, then? You love 
me?” 

‘““ No!” she gasped. 
I can’t!” 

The telltale color flooded her cheeks, her 
forehead. She put up her hands to hide 
it. He took them away, and looked into 
her eyes. Then, very reverently, he lifted 
her hands to his lips. Slowly, almost un- 
willingly, she turned them over so that he 
should kiss their palms. 

Tino, himself a lover and a gentleman, 
presented his back to the hillside, placed 
stones beneath the carriage-wheels, and 
settled himself comfortably with the stump 
of a cigar—quite a long stump. There 


I fol- 


“No, no! I don’t! 
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would undoubtedly be time to finish it. 
Meanwhile, the tariff was pleasantly, pleas- 
antly mounting. All was for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds. 


It was very late indeed when Leila re- 
turned to the Casa Fiore, and Lady Jer- 
rold, looking up from a game of solitaire, 
shook a finger at her. 

“ If I were the proper thing in dragons, 
I should shut you up on a bread-and-water 
diet! Where did you dine? I waited dinner 
for you quite half an hour, and at my 

She broke off as the other came into 
the circle of lamplight. 

“ Ah!” she said quietly, and asked no 
more questions. 

Leila passed on into her room, quite un- 
aware that she had not spoken any word. 
The older woman followed her friend with 
her eyes. 

“Once,” she thought, “I must have 
looked like that!” 

With a little shiver she went back to her 
solitaire. 

Leila lay in the darkness, her arms 


pressed close against her breast as if she 


held there something very precious. Re- 
current waves of emotion swept her far into 
undiscovered waters. She murmured dis- 
connectedly to herself, and believed that 
she was thinking. 

Henry, poor Henry! Fortunately it 
would not be possible to hurt him deeply. 
His pride was too thickly padded, and his 
heart— What did he know of love? And 
what had she known, a wistful child who 
had stepped blindly out of her girlhood 
dreams into marriage, and now blindly into 
dreams again? 

Moonlight came in at her window pres- 
ently, the golden chiaro di luna that made 
such moonlight as she had known seem but 
a pallid ghost of radiance. She heard low 
voices in the garden, and the throb of a 
guitar. She was a little startled. She had 
not thought it possible that Fraschi would 
go straight from their hour together into 
this masquerade, this picturesque playing 
at love. 

Then she smiled. Truly, it was Paolo 
—none the less a lover because he must 
needs dramatize the rdle. 

His voice floated up to her, soft and ca- 
ressing; and with it came the elderly 
tremolo of Charpentier, a trifle off the key, 
but now and then rising magnificently to 
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a climax. The serenade finally merged 
into Leila’s dreams. 

There was a tap at the door, and Lady 
Jerrold entered, chuckling. 

“TIsn’t it too delicious? Do come to the 
window and take a peep at them! They’re 
perfectly beautiful, in slashed doublets 
and hose; Charpentier warbling and walling 
up his eyes like a Carpaccio cherub—the 
one with the lute, you know. It’s a gen- 
uine lute, too, and a genuine old canzone 
d’amore. Charles really does things rather 
well. You must come and throw them a 
kiss or something!” 

Leila shook her head, with a certain shy- 
ness. She was not ready to see Paolo again 
quite yet, or before witnesses. 

“Cruel girl! Then I'll do it for you. 
Really, they deserve some encouragement, 
the dears!” 

Lady Jerrold draped herself 
window-curtains, and_ gracefully 
flowers into the garden. 

“There! I’ve hit Charles in the eye 
with a rose. It will be all bloodshot to- 
morrow; but he’s kissin’ the flower and 
tuckin’ it into his chest. Silly ass! Won’t 
it be amusin’,” she chuckled, “ to see his 
face when I tell him who threw that 
precious rose?” 

But with the departing serenaders de- 
parted Lady Jerrold’s usual flow of spirits. 
She came over and sat beside Leila on the 
bed. Her voice was grave and oddly hesi- 
tating. 

“My dear,” she said, “I want you to 
leave Capri.” 

Leila did not answer. She smiled to her- 
self. She knew what Lady Jerrold meant; 
but it was too late to leave Carr’. 

“Sometimes,” went on the hesitating 
voice, “a young horse looks over the 
paddock fence at fields and highroads, and 
thinks it would be a rather fine thing to 
run free a while. So he jumps the fence; 
but when he’s tired of running free, and 
is ready for his stall and his oats, he finds 
he can’t jump back into the paddock. He’s 
gone lame or something. It’s always easier 
to get out than to get in again. Don’t 
jump your fence, my dear. Wait for the 
gate to be opened.” 

“T shall get a divorce, of course,” Leila 
said quietly. 

“ How long will it take, do you sup- 
pose?” Lady Jerrold asked. 

“I don’t know. Henry will attend to all 
that sort of thing.” 


in the 
tossed 
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“H-m! Obligin’ chap, Henry! And 
meanwhile, you’d best get away from 
Capri.” 

A few weeks ago, even a few days ago, 
Leila would not have understood; but now 
she answered with dignity: 

“T think I can trust myself, Lady Jer- 
rold.” 

“ You’re lucky,” said the other. “ And 
Fraschi—can you trust him?” 

She went on without waiting for an an- 
swer from Leila. 

“ Every now and then a time comes to 
the most unthinking of us when we’ve got 
to think; and Capri’s not the place for it. 
I’ve knocked about the world for a long 
time, my dear, and I know what effect 
climate, atmosphere, suggestion, can have 
on—well, on the point of view.” 

She got up and moved about the room 
in the dark, restlessly. 

“ God knows why I’m fool enough to 
put a spoke in my own wheel this way; 
but—well, we English like to see fair play. 
We like to give the fox his chance.” 

“ A spoke in your own wheel?” repeated 
Leila, puzzled. 

Lady Jerrold came back and sat beside 
her. 

“Look here! Paolo’s mother asked me 
to find a wife for him, do you see? And 
as one felt that one owed the poor woman 
something, I’ve done my best. The jeune 
fille doesn’t interest Paolo at all. He needs 
the fillip of the forbidden sweet; and you 
are rather sweet, my dear. One would 
like,” she said haltingly, “to see—Fraschi’s 
son—happy.” 

An intuition came to Leila. She gasped 
at the thought. Paolo’s father, and Lady 
Jerrold— 

“ His wife asked you to befriend her 
son?” she whispered. 

“Oh, yes! Why not? I’m more in 
the world than she is; and as I said, one 
owes the poor woman something.” 

“ Paolo—does he know about you and 
his father?” 

“ Naturally.” 

Leila lay silent, vainly grappling with the 
continental point of view. She realized that 
she was still hopelessly, almost painfully, 
primitive. 

“T’ve got a plan for you,” said Lady 
Jerrold, after a minute or two. “If Paolo 
knows where you are, of course he’ll fol- 
low. You must slip away without seeing 
him, and send your letters back through 
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me. What do you say to taking a bit of 
a house I’ve got in Geneva? Of course, 
you can’t travel about alone, Henry to the 
contrary notwithstanding. I’ll let you have 
Fanchon. Oh, yes, I can spare her! I 
can spare her extremely well,” she said, 
rather grimly, in answer to Leila’s protest. 
Lady Jerrold was very observant. “ In fact, 
I shall make Radischev a visit, I think, to 
cheer him up, and poor Olga’s woman can 
maid me. What do you think of it?’ I 
can’t answer for the condition of the house. 
There’s a caretaker of sorts who would 
make you comfortable. He’s French, and 
even the Swiss French can cook. The fur- 
niture is rather nice, and the garden; but 
it’s years since I’ve been there. I don’t 
know why I keep the place—goodness 
knows I can’t afford it! We English cling 
to a bit of land, you know; and—well, I 
keep it—” 

Her voice trailed away rather queerly. 
Leila put out a sympathetic hand through 
the darkness. 

“Tt is where—he died?” 

The other woman gave an unexpected 
laugh. 

“Lord bless you, he didn’t die! He 
went back to his wife. Men are that 
way.” 

Lady Jerrold rose abruptly and went to 
the window. 

Leila lay very still. She knew, despite 
the laugh, that never in her life, neither 
with Olga Smirnoff nor with little Mrs. 
Perkins, had she touched so closely upon 
human tragedy. 

“You see,” said the woman at the 
window, ‘“ why I want you to get away, 
and think things over a bit and—wait for 
your divorce. The forbidden attracts. It 
does not hold!” 

Leila followed her, and slipped an arm 
over her shoulders. 

“ T'll go,” she whispered. 

Lady Jerrold kissed her, a kiss that 
tasted of rouge and a little of salt. 

So at last, early the next morning, the 
small paddle-steamer bore Leila Farland 
away from Capri, heavy-eyed from a night 
of strenuous packing, with Fanchon behind 
her, yawning but philosophical. 

“One has it very cold in Geneva,” was 
her only comment; “but it is at least 
nearer Paris!” 

Leila stood on the deck, gazing wistfully 
at her receding Land of Afternoon, which 
was now a Land of Morning, looking as 


” 
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fresh and clean and innocent as if it had 
just risen, white villas and all, out of the 
sparkling sea. She threw three kisses— 
one to Maddalena’s house, where Paolo 
slept, all unconscious; one to the hillside 
tree where they had found their happiness; 
and one to a solitary, gallant figure on 
the end of the dock, with smoke wreathing 
her head like that of Vesuvius. It was 
Violet, Lady Jerrold, 
with an early cigarette. 


IX 


FANCHON was right—in Geneva they 
had it very cold. Leila, wide-eyed with 
her first glimpse of the snow-clad Alps, 
stepped out of the railway-carriage into 
the full force of a wind that almost carried 
her off her feet. Through the streets clouds 
of dust whirled, and pedestrians hurried 
along with coat-collars up and red noses. 

“How cross every one looks here,” she 
exclaimed, a little depressed by the con- 
trast with the smiling, chattering people 
she had left. 

“ But yes. It is the dise to-day,” shiv- 
ered Fanchon, referring to the wind known 
to the Genevese as the “ broom of Geneva ” 
—a keen blast that rushes down out of the 
Jura, sweeping before it dust and vapors, 
bringing on its wings the pure and icy 
ozone of the hills. 

It is a wind that has had its effect upon 
the life, the history, the very religion of 
the city of Calvin. Philosophers have been 
nurtured there, scholars, even martyrs; but 
few poets or painters. The very French 
one hears in the streets has a curt, un- 
gracious air, as if it were used more for 
business than for pleasure. 

In silence Leila and her maid drove 
through the wide, gray, handsome thor- 
oughfares. Even the rippling aquamarine 
of the lake had a sparkle that suggested ice. 
The plane-trees and the pollard willows 
showed only a faint green mist of leafage, 
though in Capri the world had been in full 
bloom. 

Here and there stood groups of people 
gazing all in one direction with awe, as if 
at sume miraculous vision in the distance. 
Leila gazed, too, but saw nothing except 
the eternal hills. 

“What can they be staring 
chon?” 

“Doubtless at the Mont Blanc, madame. 
Geneva excites itself greatly when the Mont 
Blanc is visible.” 


consoling herself 


at, Fan- 
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Fanchon shrugged, scornfully. For her 
part, she went on to declare, it was a 
farceur, that mountain, capable of nothing, 
unworthy of serious attention, as was for 
instance, the Vesuvius. That, now, was a 
mountain! What verve, what tempéra- 
ment! 

‘“* Almost too much temperament,” mur- 
murmured Leila, and put her head out of 
the window to gaze again. 

Far away, lifted serenely above the 
darker hills, she saw one lofty white sum- 
mit, impalpable as a cloud against the sky, 
which, as she looked, caught a glow of rose 
from the setting sun. 

“The one beautiful thing in Geneva,” 
she sighed; “and it isn’t in Geneva!” 

Presently, however, they turned out of 
the granite streets into a quarter known as 
the Petite Boissiére, a charming region 
with a road wandering through it that is 
like a country lane. On one side spread the 
rolling lawns of what was once a great 
estate; on the other houses cluster, not too 
close for privacy, pleasant villas of the 
French type, with the warm gray walls, 
the steep roofs, the wide eaves that give 
such a suggestion of homelike comfort. 

As they turned into this road, a faint 
fragrance came out to meet them, the un- 
mistakable scent of green things lifting 
their heads from the moist earth. Near by 
a bird whistled a brisk, military note like 
that of the American robin. 

“Spring!” thought Leila, filling her 
lungs with the breath of it. “ I must write 
to poor Mrs. Perkins that she need not go 
home to find spring.” 

At one end of the Petite Boissiére, slight- 
ly apart from the other houses, and well 
sheltered by the shrubbery of its garden, 
nestled a little villa of time-weathered pink 
stucco, with green jalousies. It had an 
air of frivolity, of slight artificiality, this 
gay, painted villa, suggesting past gallan- 
tries and les belles dames du temps jadis. 
Leila was not surprised when her taxicab 
stopped before it. 

In response to Fanchon’s determined 
ringing, the green door opened the merest 
crack, and an old man’s head appeared, 
draped in a dusting-cap. 

But yes, he admitted grudgingly, there 
had been a telegram from madame, the 
English milady. One does what is possible, 
but with two days of notice and only one 
arrangement of legs and arms, unfcrtu- 
nately, the best is not much. 
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Reluctantly he opened the door wider, 
and they entered. The salon was a long, 
shuttered room, with pale-gray walls, the 
furniture still shrouded in ghostly wrap- 
pings—only a chandelier of crystal uncov- 
ered, which glittered in the dimness like 
a pendant of icicles. There was an inde- 
scribable mustiness in the air. 

“ Brrh!” shivered Leila. “ Perhaps it 
will be more cheerful up-stairs!” 

The caretaker led them to a boudoir pan- 
eled in white to the ceiling, where Cupids 
disported themselves in a dim fresco, and 
where the chairs were covered in faded 
chints. Here, too, cold mustiness pre- 
vailed. 

Fanchon suddenly rose to the occasion. 

“ Tiens! Why is there not a fire for 
madame? Béte! Imbécile! Is one to 
perish, then, of cold in this tomb of a 
sacred establishment?” 

The caretaker shuffled away, his shoul- 
ders at his ears, muttering about the ex- 
travagance of English who wanted fires in 
March. Soon a few sticks crackled in the 
fireplace. 

* And now, mon vieux, the tea,” ordered 
Fanchon. 

“The tea?” He rolled his eyes to 
heaven, as if this monstrous demand called 
indeed for divine interference. 

“ Name of a pig, yes—tea! You have 
perhaps never heard of tea, you, the ser- 
vant of English? Tiens! You shall hear 
of it now, mon brave gar, and often!” 

Presently, with her feet on the fender 
and a steaming cup at her elbow, Leila 
found courage to write a letter. Sitting 
there in the gay little faded boudoir, redo- 
lent of dead roses and dead loves, she 
wrote to ask her husband for her freedom. 
It was a thing she wanted to be done with 
as soon as possible, so that she might feel 
free to dream of Fraschi. Secrecy was for- 
eign to her nature. 

She wrote with perfect candor, confident 
of her husband’s understanding. Despite 
his matter-of-fact, prosaic mind, Henry 
Farland had never yet failed her in under- 
standing. 


I will not ask you to forgive me. It was you 
who were wise enough to send me away to find 
myself; and I have found myself. Somehow, 
you and I have missed happiness together, dear 
Henry. You know it as well as I do. And now 
that I am finding mine without you, I believe 
you will be glad. You were always generous. 

I believe, too, that you will yet find your own. 
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It’s not too late; it never is, if only we don't 
forget that happiness is there somewhere for each 
of us—our birthright. 


She left all the practical details to him 
—Henry was always so good at details. 
She sent the caretaker out into the teeth 
of the dise, muttering darkly, to mail the 
letter. Perhaps she felt that if she waited 
another day, another hour, in that strange, 
chill house, she might not have the courage 
to send it. 

It was very lonely. She missed the 
stimulating, careless companionship of 
Lady Jerrold almost as much as she missed 
Fraschi. She kept away from the house 
as much as possible; for even with all the 
fires going, and every bowl and vase filled 
with fresh flowers, the rooms were curiously 
cheerless. Perhaps they were haunted by 
memories of people who had been happy 
there and were happy no longer. She 
thought—and was shocked by the thought 
—that Lady Jerrold had been foolish to 
bring her Italian lover to Geneva. 

She walked along the quays, and stood 
watching the two-winged feluccas swoop- 
ing like great gulls across the lake. She 


made a sentimental journey to Chillon, for 


the sake of Byron, and missed the senti- 
ment in her interest in a party of Cook’s 
tourists, who made the dungeons ring with 
the sharp vocal echoes of Kansas City and 
Dubuque. 

Once in the streets she saw ahead of 
her the alert, tailored figure of a young 
woman in common-sense shoes, with a red 
guide-book under her arm. She followed 
warily, not quite sure of the resemblance; 
but as the young woman turned into a 
hotel, she saw that it was indeed her ship- 
board friend, Miss Evans. 

Thereafter she avoided that neighbor- 
hood, although reluctantly. She would have 
liked to talk with Miss Evans, but had not 
the courage to brave the journalistic eye. 

Indeed, she spoke to no one in that week 
of solitude except Fanchon, with whom 
she achieved an intimacy impossible with 
English-thinking servants who expect to be 
“kept in their place.” The French maid, 
always sympathetic, always discreet, chat- 
tered incessantly while she brushed Leila’s 
fine hair, or polished her nails, or mas- 
saged away the tiny wrinkles that were 
just beginning to show about her eyes and 
forehead. 

These one-sided conversations added 
largely to Leila’s knowledge of certain phe- 
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nomena which she classified under the 
heading of the “ continental point of view.” 
It appeared that Fanchon’s one hope— 
indeed, her towering ambition—was to be- 
come mistress of a small establishment of 
the coiffure in a good quarter of Paris. 
Matrimony did not enter into her scheme 
of existence at all. 

“Je n’aime pas le ménage, moi!” 

Men were well enough in their way, but 
they spent too much money, they did not 
make good husbands. It was evidently 
her somewhat advanced opinion that wo- 
men would make better husbands. And 
then, infants—what a danger! 

“You do not want children, Fanchon?” 
asked her mistress curiously. 

“Naturally no, madame!” Fanchon 
shrugged; but there were many luxuries 
possible to the rich which the poor must 
not consider. She quoted the Italian say- 
ing, “‘ Many hands are a blessing, but not 
all in one dish.” 

She herself, it appeared, was the result 
of an unseemly ambition on the part of 
her parents, ragpickers in a small way of 
business. And what was the result? The 
ragpicking industry had failed through too 


much competition, and her parents had 
died of too little to eat. 

“And at fifteen,” continued Fanchon 
calmly, “I was obliged to sell myself to 


a Jew. Picture to yourself, madame—I, a 
good Catholic—to a Jew!” 

But he was a very kind Jew, she admit- 
ted in response to Leila’s horrified excla- 
mation. He was a coiffeur of some skill, 
who had taught her the hair and the nails, 
and assisted her to find a situation with 
an English lady. French ladies, naturally, 
did not accept into their households one 
so handsome as herself, she explained com- 
placently. 

X 


LerLa’s week of loneliness had a very 
clarifying effect on her mental vision. It 
was as if the bise, blowing steadily out of 
its snowy hills, swept the vapors from her 
brain, even as it swept the dust from the 
streets of Geneva. 

She saw her friend Lady Jerrold for 
what she was—a déclassée woman of the 
world, rather pitiful in her cynical, frivo- 
lous old age. Nevertheless, Leila called her 
“ friend.” She saw that there must have 
been houses in Capri which she had never 
been invited to enter, whose occupants 
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looked upon her and her companions with 
aloof disdain; people of what Lady Jerrold 
would no doubt have called a “ stodgy 
respectability.” 

She knew that she herself belonged to 

the stodgily respectable; and that Fraschi 
did not. Indeed, she saw the faults and 
weaknesses of her lover with illuminating 
distinctness, and yet she did not shrink 
from them. So she knew that she loved 
him! : 
The little bronze Apollo stood always 
within reach of her eyes. Its slender, mus- 
cular grace, the half smile, the drooping 
lids, the fine-arched nostril that spoke so 
distinctly of race, a look of pagan inno- 
cence about it—all gave her Fraschi as no 
photograph could have done. 

Certain traits of his lingered much in 
her mind—his gay friendliness with hum- 
ble folk, his tenderness with children. She 
said to herself that though life with 
Fraschi might not always go smoothly, it 
would never be dull. 

She thought often of his mother, hoping 
that the gallant old woman had no preju- 
dice against divorce and Americans. For 
the first time in her life, she realized the 
full pleasure of being rich. Money would 
do much for the Fraschi. 

She planned to restore the palace in the 
Via Babuino to its former state. The old 
marchesa should have a new carriage in 
which to appear on the Pincio; should share 
it with nobody, not even with her daughter- 
in-law. In the season they would go to 
Aix-les-Bains, all three of them together, 
and gamble to their hearts’ content at the 
innocent-sounding Villa des Fleurs. 

Of Henry, too, she thought often; kind- 
ly, and rather wistfully, ashamed to realize 
how little he would miss her. She wondered 
how it bad been possible for two people 
to live so close together and remain so 
far apart. 

His business, his club, his comforts— 
if any of these had been taken from him, 
she could imagine Henry disconsolate; but 
from his wife he would part with, possibly, 
as much regret as it would cost him to give 
up his grand piano. Both were rather 
usual luxuries for men in his position, but 
after all, hardly necessary. 

She remembered how eager her mother 
had been for the match; poor, anxious 
woman with the hand of death already 
upon her, terrified by the thought of leav- 
ing an orphan daughter to the mercy of 
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the world. Henry had been more her 
mother’s friend than hers. It was really 
quite kind of him to take on a responsi- 
bility for which he had not cared. 

Leila remembered her own vague yearn- 
ings and speculations, and afterward, when 
the first sick distaste was over, the dead, 
level flatness of the holy estate of matri- 
mony. 

“ Perhaps,” she thought, “ things might 
have been different if Henry and I had 
lived in Capri, say!” 

And then she laughed. The two ideas, 
of Henry and of Capri, were not at all 
compatible. 

On the fifth day of what she termed her 
exile, the first mail came to her from Capri. 
There were several letters, among them 
one from her husband, forwarded by Lady 
Jerrold. It was a thick one, and she 
opened it in some surprise, for Henry 
usually confined himself to post-cards and 
cablegrams. It was too soon for him to 
have had her letter about the divorce. 

A number of wall-paper samples flut- 
tered out. Smiling faintly, she read the 
short note enclosed. Then she dropped it 


as if the paper burned her fingers. 


“Oh! He isn’t fair!” she 
gasped. 

For Henry had actually written her a 
love-letter. It might not have been recog- 
nizable as such to one who did not know 
him, but Leila knew him rather better than 
she herself realized. 

Had some curious prescience come to 
him across the sea? Did he, too, know her 
better than she realized? Once or twice 
before, this commonplace, matter-of-fact 
husband of hers had startled her by a 
seeming knowledge of thoughts that re- 
mained unspoken in her mind. 

She forced herself to read the letter 


again. 


playing 


Dear LEILa: 

Have decided to have several rooms done over 
before you come back from Europe. Enclosed 
find samples, and return the ones you like best. 
Have had the limousine gone over, too, and it 
looks fine. 

When are you coming home? I went to the 
house to-day, but did not stay long. It made 
me feel queer, as if it was haunted. I looked in 
a closet and saw some of your dresses there, 
wrapped up in white things, like ghosts. When 
are you coming back? 

I’m getting tired of club food. Nothing but 
men around, and they gossip too much. I am 
losing my appetite. Have taken up golf again, 
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and have dropped fifteen pounds. By the time 
you get back you'll hardly know me. When 
are you— 


These last three words were crossed out. 


One of the men at the factory got arrested the 
other day, on complaint of some neighbor, for 
beating his wife, and she appeared in court and 
went for the judge tooth and nail for interfering. 
Said she wouldn't give a curse for a man who 
didn’t beat his wife if she went around with 
other men. Said no woman would. I believe 
she’s right. So you behave, young lady, unless 
you want a beating. 


Come home soon. Have you plenty of money? 


Affec., 
HEnry. 
P. S.—The sample with figures on it is for the 
room that opens out of your bedroom. How do 
you like it? 


Leila looked at this sample, and started. 
The figures were of lambkins, geese, and 
ducklings. It seemed to be a nursery wall- 


paper! 


That day the dise stopped blowing for 
a while, and Leila made her first Alpine 
ascent. She felt the need of such solitude 
as comes only to high places, above the 
sight and the sound of men. 

The funicular carried her to the top of 
Saléve, where she sat for hours, gazing 
down into the sunlight. At that height 
nothing seemed real but the sunlight. Far 
below lay the city, a sprawling shadow 
beside its thin blue thread of lake; and 
no whisper came up to prove that it was 
there. Vast, flowing silence surrounded her. 
The world was floating in it, mountains 
and clouds and sun together. 

So, she thought, God may sometimes lean 
gazing at his universe, looking down 
through the haze of light at vague shad- 
ows that are worlds. What can he see 
of the comings and goings of men down 
there, the evil and the good of them, the 
joy, the sorrow? What does it matter to 
him, so long as men, with the butterflies 
and the planets, fulfil the destiny for which 
he created them? Bird-songs, and prayers, 
and tempests, all merged alike into the 
singing of the spheres! 

Some children called and chattered near 
her, gathering periwinkles. She remem- 
bered Fraschi’s voice, speaking of her eyes, 
which he had described as “ blue like the 
shy blue flowers that grow upon cool 
mountainsides.” 

It made her feel less lonely and afraid. 
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After all, she, like the butterflies and the 
planets, had her appointed destiny. 

XI 

THE next morning a carriage stopped at 
the gate of Leila’s villa. She paid no at- 
tention to it, for she had no friends in 
Geneva, until Fanchon came running to 
her, exclaiming: 

“ Regardez, mais regardez, madame!” 

She looked out of the window. Fraschi 
was strolling up the garden path, a trifle 
pinched-looking with the cold, very smart 
in white spats and yellow gloves, his hat 
a little to one side. In his hand he held 
what was evidently a bouquet, prudently 
wrapped in newspaper. He swung his cane 
in time to the song he was humming— 
doubtless “ La Bella Gina.” 

Leila gazed at him in a curious dismay. 

“ So Lady Jerrold told him where to find 
me, after all!” she exclaimed aloud. 

“ Mais non, madame! It was I,” con- 
fessed Fanchon with complacency. “ Ma- 
dame had the air so triste, so forlorn; and 
le pauvre monsieur in Capri, also desolate! 
Merely the address on a carte postale—it 
Le voila! After all, 
but once, and not 


was very simple. 
madame, one is young 
for long.”’ 

“You have been extremely impertinent 
exclaimed Leila. 

What fools they had been, she and Lady 
Jerrold, to disregard his sworn confederate 
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and ally! A sort of panic seized her, a 
feeling of helplessness, of self-distrust. 
She was so singularly alone in Geneva, in 
this strange, furtive house, with its air of 
past gallantries. There was nobody to 
protect her— 

“ Protect me—from Paolo?” she remind- 
ed herself proudly. 

Nevertheless, the panic was there; and 
with it came a sudden anger against 
Fraschi. How had he dared to follow her 
on the invitation of a servant? 

“You will go and tell monsieur,” she 
said coldly, “that it will be impossible 
for me to receive him here. I am quite 
unchaperoned.” 

The maid shrugged to her ears, in 
grieved astonishment. When monsieur had 
traveled so large a distance? And looking 
so furiously chic? And with the little 
bouquet in his hand? How could madame 
find the heart? 

The door-bell pealed. 

Fanchon babbled explanations and apol- 
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ogies. She had meant kindly. Madame 
was without friends in Geneva; what could 
it matter if les convenances were not strict- 
ly observed where there were none to see? 
She herself was a model of discretion— 
she had been maid to many ladies. As for 
the béte concierge, she would answer for it 
that he never talked at all, even to him- 
self. Moreover, he was already Fanchon’s 
slave, that one! Let madame not alarm 
herself— 

“You will do as I say, please,” said 
Leila. 

But when the crestfallen girl had gone 
with her message, a revulsion of feeling 
came over Leila. After all, it was Fanchon 
who should be punished, not Paolo. How 
could she blame him for the very qualities 
she loved in him—his emotional impetu- 
osity, his boyish thoughtlessness, his long- 
ing for her? 

They had not spoken together since their 
hour on the hillside. Letters were nothing. 
She would see him herself, just this once, 
and make him understand why he must go 
away from her for a while. 

She ran down the stairs after Fanchon, 
her knees rather weak, her heart thumping 
with the thought of being near him again. 
With her hand on the portiére of the salon, 
she paused. Fanchon was speaking. 

“ Mon cher, comme tu n’est pes sage!” 

Even with her limited knowledge of 
French, it struck Leila as strange that 
a servant should venture to ¢tutoyer the 
Marchese di Fraschi. Nor was it the first 
time she had heard that familiar and affec- 
tionate “ tu.”’ She recalled Fanchon speak- 
ing from behind the rocks—‘“ C’est toi, 
mon ami?” 

The kiss she had explained to herself, 
and forgotten—or, rather, had put away 
in her mental pigeonhole that was labeled 
“ the continental point of view.” But she 
knew from her grammar-books that the 
diminutive “tw” is used only to inferiors 
and to intimates. 

Leila stood where she was and listened. 

“Wait?” Fraschi was saying, also in 
French. “ But thou knowest it is not in 
my nature to wait, my Fanchon! One must 
take ardor as one finds it. To-day I love; 
to-morrow, the next day, chi lo sa? I 
know myself too well, little one. Besides, 
at the moment I am homeless, on the 
branch.” 

“What, the jealous cat of a Madda- 
lena—?” 
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“ Exactly! She threatens to make repre- 
sentations to her husband; and as I have 
no wish to feel that long knife of Papa 
Tino tickling my ribs, why, I go away. 
It is ungallant, perhaps, but what would 
you? One does not meet a Tino upon 
the field of honor. Eh, you women, you 
women! Among you I shall yet die of a 
stiletto in the ribs. First it is Maddalena, 
jealous of the American. Then it is Ja bella 
Lé-ila weeping her pretty eyes red because 
of thee! Then—macché! It is the English 
Violet, jealous of both of you!” He laughed, 
twirling his mustache. “Else why does 
she whisk you out of my sight between a 
day and a day?” 

Fanchon said something which Leila did 
not hear. 

“Too old?” cried Fraschi. “ Dio mio, 
they are never too old, and the old ones 
are the worst! But I cannot understand 
the ancient Violet! The idea is hers, the 
choice hers. If I so much as let my eye 
stray from la bella Lé-ila, she attacks me 
as if she were my mother. Yet, just as 


one has her like a ripe plum ready to drop 
into the open mouth, she jerks her out 


of my reach. And the world so full of 
open mouths!” 

Fanchon murmured something about 
“divorce” and “les convenances.” 

“ Ah, bah, divorce!” Fraschi made a 
gesture of derision, presumably in the 
direction of the law-courts. “ Do you tell 
me that divorce has its conventions also? 
C’est dréle, ga! But divorce will not come 
the less surely, little one, because madame 
manages to compromise herself. Au con- 
traire! And for love both must make 
sacrifices. La bella Lé-ila may lose her 
reputation, possibly; I must lose my free- 
dom, even my religion, for the Holy Father 
still refuses to look upon that useful cus- 
tom, divorce, with the eye of a man of 
the world. However, that is nothing,” he 
added nobly. “ Gladly would I sacrifice 
more than religion for /a bella Lé-ila, snow- 
maiden that she is. And there is no time 
to be lost! Consider, Fanchon, my mother 
wishes to sell her carriage to pay my 
tailor’s bill!” 

“ Mon Dieu, how that is tragic!” sighed 
the other. 

Her sympathy was very consoling. 
Fraschi’s voice took the tender note that 
Leila sometimes heard in her dreams. 

“ Eh, well! Whatever comes, one has 
always thee, my little one,” he murmured. 
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Leila had heard enough. She mounted 
the stairs again, her knees still rather weak; 
but she felt no pain, no loathing, such as 
had come to her when she made her first 
discovery. She was conscious, rather, of 
an almost sickening relief, such as some 
creature might feel which had just escaped 
out of a trap. 

She was thinking of herself very little, 
however, and of Fraschi not at all. Her 
mind was centered upon the fact that her 
letter to Henry might be expected to reach 
him that very day. If so, there was still 
time to act, for it would not yet be day- 
break in Milwaukee. 

With hands that trembled in their haste, 
she got into a hat and wrap. She ran down 
the back stairs, through the kitchen—to 
the astonishment of the surly Swiss—and 
through a neighboring garden into the 
street beyond, leaving Fraschi to the con- 
solations of Fanchon. 

A taxicab happened to be passing. She 
hailed it, crying: 

“To Cook’s, vite, vite!” 

The chauffeur, with one glance at her 
gold-mesh purse, bent to his wheel, and 
proceeded to fracture the liberal speed-laws 
of Geneva. 

She sent a cablegram to Henry: 


Do not open letter due to-day Am starting 


home. 


Then, in the reaction, her sudden energy 
left her, and she felt weak and ill. The 
thought of the pink villa nauseated her. 
She could not return to it. Suddenly she 
remembered her friend, Miss Evans. 

She went to the hotel that she had seen 
Miss Evans entering, and inquired for her. 
She almost wept with relief when the con- 
cierge replied that the lady was staying 
there, and was in her room. 

“Well, look who’s here!” cried the 
newspaper woman heartily, looking up 
from her packing. ‘‘ When did you blow 
in? I’m just—” 

Then she broke off, and said in another 
voice, quiet and soothing: 

“ Here, my dear, let me move this tray 
off the bed, and you lie down for a little 
while. You’re worn out. Too much sight- 
seeing, eh?” 

Out of her professional experience with 
overwrought women, she went on talking 
in her cheerful voice: 

“ You caught me just in time. Off for 
Paris to-night—my last stopping-place, 
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My, but little old 


and I’m glad of it. 
good to me when I 


New York will look 
get back to it!” 

Her capable hands were busy with a 
spirit-lamp. 

“ T-take me with you,” stammered Leila, 
shivering uncontrollably. ‘“ Don’t I-leave 
me alone, will you? I want to go wherever 
you g-go—” 

“ Then you will be going some!” laughed 
Miss Evans. She brought a steaming cup 
to the bed. “ Here, drink this hot water, 
Mrs. Farland. Best pick-me-up in the 
world, warranted neither to inebriate nor 
to betray. I’ve done Europe to a frazzle 
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on nothing stronger than hot water! 
Leila obeyed. 
tering. 
safety, stole over her. 
very sleepy. 
“ All my things are at the villa,” she 


Her teeth stopped chat- 
A great sense of well-being, of 
She was all at once 
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murmured. ‘‘ Could you lend me a night- 
gown?” 

“We'll trot around and pack you up 
as soon as I’ve finished here,” said the 
other briskly. “Plenty of time! The 
train doesn’t leave till two o’clock.” 

“No, no!” gasped Leila. “ I'll just write 
to Fanchon where to send everything. He 
might still be there!” 

The journalistic eye gleamed. 

“ He?” repeated Miss Evans to herself; 
but to her credit be it said that she asked 
no questions, then or afterward. 

“You just turn over and take forty 
winks,” she said. “ You need ’em. Gen- 
eva’s frightfully bracing. Talk about at- 
mosphere! There’s too much of it here. 
It goes through you like a knife. Brrh! 
Listen to that dise rattling the windows!” 

“God bless it!” murmured Leila Far- 
land drowsily. 





THE ROMANY BLOOD 


LIKE a sea in storm 
Or a stream in flood 
Riots and rushes 
The Romany blood. 


Like an eagle caged 

Or a hound in chains, 
The lure of the far 

Is in the veins. 


The scorn of the roofs 
That hide the stars; 
The love of the fields— 
No walls, no bars! 


The trundling wheels 
And the wagon bed 

With gaudy blankets 
Overspread ; 


At the misty close 

Of the changing day, 
A fire that’s lit 

By the weedy way; 


The black pot hangs, 
And the supper steams; 

Then twanging strings, 
And a pipe for dreams; 


A hooting owl 
And the cricket-call, 
And the starlit heavens 


Over all! 


Silence the sea 

And the stream’s wild flood— 
Still riots and rushes 

The Romany blood! 


Harry Lee 





